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About the Book ond Authors 


Hindu revivalism, a growing force in India, 
is rooted in the belief that Hinduism is 
endangered. This perception comes from many 
sources: the political assertiveness of minority 

groups like the Sikhs and Muslims, efforts to 
convert Hindus to other faiths, suspicions that 
the political authorities are '‘pandering 1 ' to 
minority groups, and the belief that "foreign" 
political and religious ideologies undermine 
community bonds. This book focuses on the best- 
organized and largest group committed to Hindu 
revivalism in India—the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (the RSS). 

Tracing the growth of the RSS since its 
formation in the mid-1920s, the authors examine 
its ideology and training system. They argue that 
the strength of the RSS lies in its ability to 
develop close bonds among its members and to 
sustain these links when members join the various 
RSS affiliate groups. The swayamsevaks (members) 
are the steel frame of the "family" of organiza¬ 
tions around the RSS that work in the political 
arena, in social welfare, in the media, and among 
students, laborers, and Hindu religious groups. 

The symbiotic links between the RSS and the 
"family" are maintained by recruiting into the 
affiliates RSS members who have already demon¬ 
strated organizational skills. This superb 
training system is likely to serve the RSS well as 
it reaches out to a growing circle of individuals 
and groups buffeted by change and in search of a 
new community identity. 

Walter K. Andersen taught comparative 
politics at the College of Wooster before joining 
the State Department as a political analyst for 
South Asia. Shridhar D. Damle is a private 
consultant and has written extensively on Indian 
political developments. 
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Introduction 


Every morning at sunrise groups of men in military- 
style khaki uniforms gather outdoors before saffron flags 
in all parts of India to participate in a common set of 
rituals, physical exercises and lessons. For one hour each 
day in the year, they are taught to thin^of themselves as 
a family—a brotherhood—with a mission to transform Hindu 
society. They are members of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh 1 (hereafter referred to as the RSS), the largest and 
most influential organization in India committed to Hindu 
revivalism. The message of the daily meetings is the res¬ 
toration of a sense of community among Hindus. 

Organizations like the RSS which advocate the restor¬ 
ation of ccmmunity have a salience to those who feel root¬ 
less. Indeed, the alienation and insecurity brought on by 
the breakdown of social, moral and political norms have 
become major political issues in the twentieth century, 
particularly in the developing countries where new economic 
and administrative systems have rapidly undermined institu¬ 
tions and moral certitudes which traditionally defined a 
person’s social function and relationship to authority . 2 
Dislocations in primary associations which mediate between 
the individual and society have weakened the web of rela¬ 
tions that provide individuals their self-identity and a 
sense of belonging. Social, religious and nationalist 
movements have proliferated to express a deeply felt need 
for the restoration of ccmmunity. 

The initial expression of this yearning for community 
often takes the form of religious revivalism . 3 In South 
Asia, religious revivalism has taken many forms, reflecting 
the cultural and religious complexity of the subcontinent. 
Moreover, revivalist groups represented a wide spectrum of 
ideologies, ranging from defenses of traditional orthodoxy 
to completely new formulations of traditional norms and 
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. They mobilized cxxmrunal support both to reform 
group behavior and to strengthen their own group's bargain¬ 
ing position with the political authorities. In the pro- 

they laid the groundwork for larger communal identi¬ 
ties and, ultimately, nationalist movements. 

In pre-independence India, the premier nationalist 
organization was the Indian National Congress, an umbrella 
organization which accomodated a variety of interests, 
including the revivalists. The Congress., to retain the 

of its diverse membership, adopted a consensual 
requiring the acceptance of compromise and, by 
, the principle of territorial nationalism. How- 
it was not entirely successful in acccmrodating all 
groups. Many Muslim leaders, for example, felt that the 
Westernized Hindu elite who controlled the Congress did not 
adequately respond to Muslim interests. Moreover, there 
were Hindu revivalist leaders who also believed that the 
interests of the Hindu community were not adequately pro¬ 
tected by the Indian National Congress. The founder of the 
RSS doubted whether the Congress, which included Muslims, 
could bring about the desired unity of the Hindu community. 

The RSS was established in 1925 as a kind of educa¬ 








tional body whose objective was to train a group of Hindu 
men who, on the basis of their -character-building experi¬ 
ence in the RSS, would work to unite the Hindu community so 
that India could again become an independent country and a 

Its founder was convinced that a funda¬ 
mental change in social attitudes was a 
tion of a revived India, and that a properly trained cadre 
of nationalists would be the cutting 

of the RSS during 
founder, Keshav Baliram 

Sadashiv Golwalkar (1940-1973)—laid a firm 
supervising the training of the full-time work¬ 
ers who spread the organization outward from its original 
base in eastern Maharashtra. 

to the RSS in India are 


The two leaders 




and Madhav 
foundation 


edge of that change, 
the pre-independence 
Hedgewar (1925-1940) 


Linked 




organizations (referred to in the RSS literature as the 
''family” ), 4 working in politics, in social welfare, in the 
media and among students, laborers and Hindu religious 
groups. The symbiotic links between the RSS and the "fam¬ 
ily” are maintained by the recruitment into the affiliates 
of swayamsevaks (members) vho have already demonstrated 
organizational skills in the RSS. This process guarantees 
a high degree of conformity to "legitimate” behavioral 
norms among the cadre in all the affiliates. It has also 
resulted in a high degree of loyalty to the organization on 
the part of the cadre. The recruitment process employed by 
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the "family 1 * of organizations around the RSS has enabled 
the RSS itself to remain insulated from the day-to-day 
affairs of the affiliates, thus protecting its self-defined 
role as a disinterested commentator of Indian society. 

Fran its inception, the RSS adopted a cautious non- 
confrontational approach toward political authority to 
reduce the chances of government restrictions, but it often 
failed in this effort. After independence in 1947, the RSS 
has on several occasions been the object of official cen¬ 
sure, in large part because political leaders feared that 
it had the potential to develop into a major political 
force that might threaten their own power and India ' s secu¬ 
lar orientation. The RSS was banned twice (in 1948-1949 
and in 1975-1977), and restrictions have been periodically 
placed on its activities. These restrictions have not 
weakened the RSS. Quite the contrary, they have streng¬ 
thened the caimitment of its members and encouraged the RSS 
to expand the range of its activities. Indeed, such pres¬ 
sures against the RSS led the organization to get involved 
in politics. 

Nonetheless, the controversy surrounding the RSS made 
it (and to a certain degree its affiliates) an unacceptable 
partner in joint activities during much of the post-inde¬ 
pendence period. Only since the mid-1960s has the RSS been 
accorded a measure of general public respect. This new 
respectability owes much to the participation of its polit¬ 
ical affiliate in state coalition governments between 1967- 
1969, the active part played by the RSS and its "family" of 
organizations in a popular anti-corruption movement in 
1973-1975, the underground movement against restrictions on 
civil and political liberties during the 1975-1977 state of 
emergency, as well as its support for the political alli¬ 
ance that captured power in the March 1977 national elec¬ 
tions. Its political affiliate, the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, 
merged into the new governing party, the Janata party, and 
former Jana Sangh leaders were included in the national 
cabinet and served as chief ministers in several states 
during the twenty-seven month period that the Janata 
remained in power. Never before had the RSS worked so 
closely with such a broad range of groups, many of which 
had previously demanded restrictions on its activities. As 
a result, mutual suspicions were significantly diminished, 
though by no means eliminated. 

While the RSS is still the object of much criticism 
for its Hindu revivalist orientation, it is new far more 
self-confident about its place in Indian society than at 
any time since India's independence. The unprecedented 
growth of the RSS and its affiliates in the 1980s may be 
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related to the upsurge of militancy among Hindus following 
the much-publicized conversion to Islam in 1981 of seme 
low-caste Hindus in the village of Meenakshipuram in the 
southern state of Tamil Nadu. The amorphous sense of dan¬ 
ger to Hinduism intensified with the subsequent ccmmunal 
disturbances in Punjab and Kashmir, two states with non- 
Hindu majorities, and with the increasing assertiveness of 
India’s non-Hindu groups. Many Hindus are also convinced 
that government "panpering" of the minorities hampers their 
integration in the national mainstream. The government's 
decision in March 1986 to enact legislation negating a 
court order that did not adhere to traditional Islamic law 
on the question of alimony is seen as a sign of such favor¬ 



itism. 

The growing Hindu militancy is reflected in a prolif¬ 
eration of Hindu defense associations, in movements to 
restore temples now used as mosques, in renewed efforts to 
convert Christians and Muslims to Hinduism, and in efforts 
to get a common civil code enacted into law. The RSS and 
"family" of organizations have been in the thick of 
many of these activities. However, the deep regional, 
linguistic and social divisions among Hindus, as well as 
the lack of overarching Hindu institutions, continue to 
hinder the development of Hindu solidarity nationally. 

This study focuses on the "family" of organizations 
around the RSS, especially its political affiliate. 5 The 
affiliates all have a highly centralized authority struc¬ 
ture very similar to that of the RSS. All of them recruit 
their cadre largely from the RSS, and the RSS-trained cadre 
occupy the key organizational positions. We propose that 
it is this recruitment policy which shapes the ideology and 
organizational dynamics of all the affiliates. 

We have given considerable attention to the political 
affiliate of the RSS, largely because information regarding 
its recruitment, organization and impact on the public are 
more easily available. Some of the field research was 
conducted prior to the 1977 amalgamation of the Jana Sangh 
into the Janata party. In 1983, still more field work was 


carried out in India to reassess those earlier findings. 
Our initial analysis regarding the organizational dynamics 
of the RSS "family" was substantially buttressed by the 
subsequent research. One significant change, however, is 
that the political affiliate has a diminished significance 
in the "family," in part because the RSS leaders are less 


concerned about political protection and because they have 
decided that the RSS can make a greater impact on society 
through the nonpolitical members of the "family." 

This shift in orientation can be traced to the Jana 
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Sangh 1 s participation in the Janata government (1977-1979). 
The RSS was shocked by the attacks on the organization by 
the Jana Sangh 1 s partners in the Janata. The RSS leaders 
discovered that close association to political power 
arouses envy and opposition which complicate their efforts 
to influence the larger public. Indeed, the attack on the 
RSS was cane of the reasons the Jana Sangh group withdrew 
from the Janata in 1980. Since the reestablishment of the 
Jana Sangh under its new name, the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), the RSS has been reluctant to sanction the close 
association that existed prior to 1977, though the top 
leadership of the BJP almost all have an RSS background, 
and they have recently indicated a growing desire to remain 
within the "family" of RSS organizations, though the RSS 
now seems reluctant to put all its political eggs in the 
BJP basket. Indeed, politicians from other parties are 
seeking its support. 

Most of the leadership and the leading activists of 
the Jana Sangh, as we shall shew, underwent a period of 
training within the RSS. This continues to apply to its 
successor party/ th e BJP. This training is carried out in 
shakhas of the RSS which meet daily to teach character 
building (behavioral norms and a world view) to the swayam- 
sevaks (participants). The founders of the RSS devised a 
training system which was intended to establish a brother¬ 
hood which, in the pursuit of a renewed sense of ccmmunity, 
could transcend parochial antagonisms and social disorder. 
It was expected that this "enlightened" group would work 
together to restore order and social \ harmony through 
reshaping society in a way compatible with the RSS inter¬ 
pretation of Hindu thought. RSS leaders maintain that 


RSS training ideally starts in pre-adolescenoe and 
becomes more ideologically oriented during adolescence. 
The most explicitly ideological training occurs at a time 
when youth generally are working out in their own exper¬ 
iences a satisfying relationship between themselves and 
society. It is a period when the individual is particu¬ 
larly susceptible to ideological appeals. 6 It is a time 
when, if G. Morris Carstairs is right, Indian youth seek a 
person or a cause to which they can give their unccmprcmi- 
sing support and obedience. 7 The RSS appeals to this 
inpulse by advocating the sacrifice of self for society, 
organizationally expressed through service in the RSS and 
by deference to RSS leaders. The society envisaged is not 
the existing order, but a reformed and revitalized social 
order, a perception which permits young swayamsevaks to 
combine loyalty to the "nation," (represented by the RSS) 
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with rebellion against the various establishments which 
make harsh demands on the adolescent. The RSS holds out to 
its participants a cause to which they dedicate themselves 
and thereby transcend the mundane and ordinary affairs of 
the world. 

The RSS expects of its members something very close to 
religious zeal, demanding frcm them strict self-control, 
disciplined activity and identification with the group. A 
system of myths, rites and symbols are intended to fuse the 
individual’s identity to the larger Hindu community which 
the RSS claims to represent. In comparison with this 
larger community, the individual is only a minor element 
and he is valued as a part of a group and of an historical 
continuum. The training offered in the collective environ¬ 
ment of shakha teaches the participants to identify private 
desires with the group and to enjoy cooperation and loyalty 
for their own sake. 

The shakha experience offers a unifying experience for 
the participants, providing them with a similarity in 
speech and outlook. It also creates a certain aura of 
uniqueness among those who successfully complete the train¬ 
ing and induces them to respect each other for what they 
have become. The intensity of the bonds which are formed 
may account for the commitment to the ideology of the RSS. 
This commitment probably has a greater influence on organi¬ 
zational loyalty than the substantive content of the ideo¬ 
logy itself. 

Members of all castes are welcomed into the RSS and 
are treated as equals if they conform to behavioral stand¬ 
ards considered proper by RSS leaders. Those standards 
continue to reflect, to a large extent, the Maharashtrian 
brahmin values of the founders of the RSS. Many brahmins 
in Maharashtra had a world view that was both "priestly” 
and "kingly" (and this was not unique to Maharashtra). 8 
Aspects of both world views have been incorporated into the 
RSS. , Its brahmanical orientation is reflected in its 
emphasis on a fastidious and ascetic life style, selfless 
devotion to an ideal, learning, and the symbols of the 
Great Tradition of Hinduism. The RSS, for its part, con¬ 
ceives of itself as a source of enlightenment and its lead¬ 
ers compare it to the ancient ashrams (traditional reli¬ 
gious training centers). Its martial orientation shows up 
in its glorification of physical strength and bravery, and 
the use of traditional weapons and drills. The RSS discip¬ 
line, its uniform and the Sanskritized military terms emp¬ 
loyed at. its meetings convey a martial impression. Those 
historical figures which it honors tend to be warriors that 
the RSS associates with nation building (e.g., Shivaji, 
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Rana Pratap, and Guru Govind Singh). Conformity to the 
accepted behavior patterns and the expression of loyalty to 
RSS symbols confer acceptance* However acceptance is bes¬ 
towed not because of individual achievement, but rather 
because of the participant's contribution to the group's 
collective efforts. 

We attended shakhas in several states and were struck 
by the group loyalty demonstrated by those who participated 
together in the small sub-units of the shakha. We observed 
friendships between boys from opposite ends of the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and ritual hierarchies. Many of those we 
interviewed claimed that those friendships formed in the 
RSS were among the strongest and most long lasting. We 
believe it is this strong group cohesiveness, developed 
within the shakha , which constitutes the "cement" which 
binds the swayamsevaks to the organization. The strong 
bonds which develop between RSS participants also have an 
important effect on the cohesiveness of the RSS affiliates. 
When the RSS swayamsevak transfers to the affiliate, he 
brings along with him strong loyalties to his RSS comrades, 
many of whom will be in the affiliate. He also brings 
ideological and behavioral orientations which enable the 
organization to adhere to established principles and to an 
accepted command structure. The organizational skills 
developed within the RSS make the cadre of its affiliates 
the envy of other Indian organizations. Our interview data 
suggests that RSS socialization has a greater effect on the 
cadre's ideological orientation than such socioeconomic 
variables as age, income, caste, occupation. 

We maintain that it is participation first within the 
RSS and then the affiliate which creates an "interest," 
rather than the objective class or social backgrounds of 
the participants. Organizations, in our view, are the 
necessary intermediaries through which social conflict 
takes on an ideological dimension, for it is within organ¬ 
izations that the linkages between norms and behavior take 
place. 9 

Regarding the presentation of the material, we anal¬ 
yzed in seme depth hew events and circumstances shaped both 
the content of the curriculum of the RSS and its organiza¬ 
tional structure. Consequently, the first chapter locks at 
the roots of the Hindu revivalist ideology of the RSS. The 
second chapter analyzes the formation and early development 
of the RSS. The third chapter considers the ideology of 
the RSS and the fourth»focuses on the establishment of the 
affiliates and on the symbiotic relationship between them 
and the RSS. The last two chapters concentrate on the RSS 
brotherhood in politics. 
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not yet clear if the BJP is a full member of the "family," 

j 

though early indications suggest that it is moving in that 
direction. 


6. A study of this psychological orientation in youth 
in Kenneth Kenistcn, "Youth: A New Stage of Life," American 
Scholar 39 (Autumn 1970): 631-654. 

7. G. Morris Carstairs, The Twice-Born: A Study of a 
Community of High Caste Hindus (Bloomington: Indiana Univ¬ 
ersity Press, 1958). G. Murphy and A. B. Murphy reach the 
same conclusion in In the Minds of Men (New York: Basic 
Books, 1953). A more poetic treatment of the proposition 


discussed in Philip Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality 
(Bombay: Manaktalas, 1966). 

8. For an analysis of the martial values of Maharash¬ 


trian brahmins, see Richard I. Casbman, The Myth of the 
Lckamariya (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1975), 
pp. 8-16. For example, Samarth Ramdas, the seventeenth 
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century Maharashtrian religious figure, propagated a mili¬ 
tant interpretation of the Bhagavad Gita , a major Hindu 
religious text, 

9. For a theoretical discussion of this proposition, 
see Giovanni Sartori, '’From the Sociology of Politics to 
Political Sociology," in Politics and the Social Sciences , 
ed. by Seymour Martin Lipset (New York: Oxford University 
Press), pp. 65-100; and Samuel H. Barnes, "Ideology and the 
Organization of Conflict: On the Relationship between Poli¬ 
tical Thought and Political Action," Journal of Politics 23 
(August 1966): 513-530. For the alternate proposition 
proposing the dependence of political ideology on political 
culture, see Seymour Martin Lipset and Stein Rokkan, 
"Cleavage Structures, Party Systems and Voter Alignments: 
An Introduction, ” in Party Systems and Voter Alignments: 
Cross-National Perspectives, ed. by Seymour Martin Lipset 
and Stein Rokkan (New York: The Free Press, 1967), pp. 1-6; 
and Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Pcwell, Comparative 
Politics: A Developmental Approach (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1966), pp. 110-112. 
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Hindu Revivalism 




The origins of the nationalist movement in nineteenth- 
century India can be traced to the expansion of Western 
education by means of the English language during the early 
part of the century. 1 The English educated elites were 
concentrated in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
presidencies where greater opportunities existed for the 
new education and for vocations based on it—law, medicine, 
journaliOT, education, banking, modem trading and manufac¬ 
turing. Those attracted to the new education came primar¬ 
ily frcm caste Hindu groups in all three presidencies. 2 
The proponents of social, political and religious reform 
among Hindus were drawn from this English-educated class. 

Until very late in the nineteenth century, most polit¬ 
ically articulate Indians were willing to collaborate with 
the colonial adninistration. Political action took the 
form of petitions for greater Indian participation in the 
bureaucracy and in the legislative councils, protection of 
indigenous industry, reform of judicial administration and 
legal procedure to bring them into line with the practices 
established in England, and reforms of the Hindu social 
order that would make it more compatible with western 
norms. 3 


MODERNISTS AND REVIVALISTS 

A shift from collaboration to criticisn began in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. This approach 
required new techniques of public protest. As older 
socxal, economic and psychological ccrriritments were eroded 
among those most exposed to the change, newly acquired 
Western norms were employed to judge society. 4 Two broad 
movements emerged among Hindus seeking to define their 


10 
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national identity, and we shall refer to them as the moder¬ 
nists and revivalists . 5 The former adopted models of 
social and political change based upon Western patterns, 
and the latter looked to Hindu antiquity. Both groups 
found themselves wanting when judged by the new norms. 
Within both groups a broad range of ideological perspec¬ 
tives was present. Revivalism included those who wanted to 
preserve the traditional social order as well as those who 
sought to reform Hindu society as a way of strengthening 
Hindu solidarity. The RSS traces its roots to the latter 
and hence we shall limit our discussion of revivalism to 
the Hindu reformers. 

The Hindu revivalists sought to recover fundamental 
truth which they felt had been lost since the era of its 
original revelation. They argued that the loss of national 
consciousness had created conditions conducive to foreign 
domination. By appealing to an idealized past, the reviva¬ 
lists reminded the Hindu public of the suffering and degra¬ 
dation experienced under alien rule. The call for indepen¬ 
dence was a logical corollary, for the degraded present 
could only be overcome by eliminating the foreign intruders 
who had disrupted the original blissful society. Muslim 
rulers and the British were identified as sources of that 
disruption and many revivalist spokesmen sought to place 
limits on their political power and on their cultural 
influence. Consistent with the traditional Indian concept 
of knowledge, changes in Hindu society were justified by 
the proposition that the changes were not new at all, but 
were in fact a revival of older, purer forms of Hindu cul¬ 
ture that had degenerated during foreign rule. 

The revivalists, unlike their modernist counterparts, 
spoke to an almost exclusively Hindu audience. The style 
of the revivalists was more aggressive and tended to ref¬ 
lect a kshatriya (warrior) world view . 6 The identification 
with the martial tradition of Hinduism enhanced their self¬ 
esteem by the same standards used by many British to evalu¬ 
ate the worth of Indians . 7 Research of Western orienta¬ 
lists confirmed the faith of the revivalists in the 
achievements of Hindu rule and civilization . 8 The romantic 
nationalism sweeping Europe at the end of the nineteenth 
century provided additional intellectual justification for 
reconstructing the present by reaching back to the classi¬ 
cal roots of the civilization . 9 


PROTEST AGAINST BRITISH PULE 

The English-educated Indian elite organized political 
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associations, located initially in the presidency capitals, 
primarily to persuade the colonial authorities to increase 
Indian recruitment into the bureaucracy and the legislative 
councils, and to legislate reforms of Hindu society. Sev¬ 
eral of these associations sent representatives to Bombay 
in 1885 to organize the Indian National Congress. 10 While 
the Congress included many revivalists, who advocated a 
militant style of protest and greater contact with the 
masses, it tended to be controlled, at least at the natio¬ 
nal level, by modernists until 1916 when it passed into the 
hands of a group associated with Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a 
Maharashtrian revivalist leader. The mantle of leadership 
then passed in 1920 to Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who, 
while drawing heavily from Hindu concepts, was bitterly 
opposed by many revivalists, especially by the followers of 




Tilak. 

Opposition to British rule increased among both moder¬ 
nists and revivalists, as the contradictions between colon¬ 
ial rule and new aspirations became more obvious, 
cism of India's colonial status was buttressed by the per¬ 
ception that the British viewed Indians and Indian culture 
as inferior. Educated Indians were incensed when the Bri¬ 
tish began to characterize them as feminine, ccwardly, and 
unrepresentative of the indigenous culture. 11 The racial 
arrogance often expressed by European officials, business¬ 
men and missionaries made a substantial contribution to 
nationalist sentiment. Constitutional reforms which 
offered increased Indian participation in 
bodies and the bureaucracy did not match expectations. The 
Western-educated Indians believed that they should enjoy 
the same civil liberties as the English. With the develop¬ 
ment of new techniques of agitation, the government under¬ 
mined popular trust by enforcing regulations which cur¬ 
tailed civil liberties. The claim that British economic 
policies caused a drain of wealth from India further enfor¬ 
ced the view that the British were fundamentally uncon¬ 
cerned with the country’s well-being. 

Developments in the late nineteenth century created 
conditions conducive to the expansion of revivalism. Nat¬ 
ionalism was beginning to assert itself. The revivalist 

on traditional Hindu 

society, was appealing to many Indians. There were few 
other organizational 

Technical developments in the fields of transpor¬ 
tation and oamtunications provided revivalists opportun¬ 
ities to spread their message quickly to a larger audi- 
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INFLUENCE OF TOE HINDU WORLD VIEW 


Revivalism was expressed in new organizations which 
attempted to blend religious with socio-economic values to 
foster a revived sense of community and ultimately to 
espouse nationalism. Hindu society had degenerated, accor¬ 
ding to many early spokesmen of revivalism, because Hindus 
had not observed dharma (a code of conduct for various 
social categories, situations and stages of life). Many 
revivalists argued that India could not regenerate itself 
unless dharma were properly observed. Aurobindo Ghose, an 
influential Bengali revivalist, maintained that "All great 
awakenings in India, all her periods of mightiest and most 
varied vigour have drawn their vitality from the fountain¬ 
head of seme deep religious awakening ." 13 

The causative relationship between religious obser- 


commitment to Hindu metaphysics. Major schools of Indian 
thought offered a moral conception of existence based on 
the view that behavior and natural phenomena are guided by 
inviolable laws. A good society can exist only when it is 
rooted on correct principles of dharma . 14 The state's 
obligation in the classical Hindu texts was to protect the 
established order so that individuals could perform the 
duties prescribed by caste and stage of life . 15 

To pursue and legitimize the political task of natio¬ 
nal integration and self-government, the revivalists selec¬ 
tively drew from a vast mosaic of often conflicting values. 
They redefined traditional concepts to justify public pro¬ 
test and to rationalize a restructuring of Hindu society. 
A central concern was to redefine the linked concepts of 
dharma-karma . Rules of dharma maintained social integra¬ 
tion at the local level of Indian life and were enforced by 
a consensus of the elders of the local castes. The rules 
encompassed an individual's moral and religious life, and 
regulated social, political, and economic responsibilities. 
Karma refers to the willed actions of an individual. These 
actions have a good or bad effect which determines the 
quality of life in succeeding incarnations. Hindu practice 
tended to specify dharma according to the endogamous caste 
into which a person was bom, though many of the Hindu 
sacred texts do not make this connection . 16 A person was 
required to observe dharma unselfishly and without interest 
in the results of the action. At a more advanced stage on 
the path to rnoksha (release from the bonds of existence), 
the devotee subjectively seeks "realization" of the divin¬ 
ity . These concepts strengthened an identity with the 
small groups to which an individual belonged by birth and 
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made collective identifications of a larger sort more dif¬ 
ficult . 17 According to P. T. Raju, the cumulative effect 
of Hindu thought is a negative attitude towards the mater¬ 
ial world . 18 Rajni Kothari proposes that the strains pro¬ 
duced by national defeat and humiliation further encouraged 
other-worldliness, fatalism, and pessimism . 19 

Many revivalists, in their reinterpretation of dharma- 
karma, attempted to substitute the larger Hindu "nation” 
for primary group identification and to. create a life- 
affirming orientation. Like millennial movements in 
Europe, the political character of Indian revivalism der¬ 
ived much of its strength from the inportance of preparing 
for salvation. 20 Three persons prominent in redefining the 
dharma-karma concept for political purposes were Narendra- 
nath Datta (1863-1902), who took the name Swami Vivekananda 
after he came in contact with Ramakrishna Paramahansa (the 
Bengali saint who was his spiritual preceptor), Aurobindo 
Chose (1872-1950) and Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920). 
They all errployed the Bhagavad Gita to legitimate their 
reformulations. The Gita had obvious advantages for the 
revivalists. It was both popular devotional literature and 
a source of Hindu philosophical speculation. 21 Because it 
discusses the major paths that lead to salvation, the Gita 
provided an opportunity to speculate on their comparative 
merits. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a leading Maharashtrian publicist 
of revivalism, sought to create a philosophic justification 
for "energism" 22 that would replace a negative attitude 
towards life. 23 Tilak dismissed the popularly accepted 
commentaries of the Gita by Samkara (787-838? A.D.) and 
Ramanuja' (10177-1137? A.D.), claiming that these writers 
were primarily interested in justifying their own interpre¬ 
tation of spiritual realization. He maintained that their 
commentaries "twist the meaning of such statements as might 

be totally inconsistent with their cults_ 1,24 According 

to Tilak, the interpretations of Samkara (renunciation 
combined with knowledge) and Ramanuja (devotionalism) con¬ 
tributed to a negative view of life. Their mistake was the 
misuse of traditional hermeneutics. He accepted as author¬ 
itative Mimansa's rules of interpretation (prepositions at 
the beginning and at the end of a treatise should receive 
greater importance) to justify his case for karma-yoga . 2 5 

The Gita e in its opening passages, 26 focuses on 
Arjuna, a military leader whose chariot had been driven 
between his army and that of the enemy. The opposing army 
is led by his cousins who wrongly occupy his throne. 
Recognizing friends, teachers and relatives on the other 
side, Arjuna is overcome by doubt and is not sure whether 
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he should obey his kshatrlya dharma and fight the battle. 
There then follows a dialogue between his charioteer. Lord 
Krishna (incarnation of the Divine), and Arjuna* Tilak 
maintains that, in the end. Lord Krishna rejects devotion¬ 
al ism and renunciation, and orders Arjuna to act according 
to his dharma; in other words, to order his army to fight 
the epic battle * 27 Rather than teaching that life is a 
necessary evil, Tilak proposes that the Gita demands, action 
( karma-yoga ) with the Implication that it is a "great good 
fortune that one got human birth *" 28 In a departure from 
conventional Hindu norms, he de-links dharma and caste by 
claiming that Hinduism teaches that the individual must 
decide which duty is most suitable . 29 Moreover, action is 
"selfless" if it is "for the public good and not for the 
enjoyment of pleasure ." 30 The Gita' s justification of 
social involvement and its emphasis on single-mindedness in 
secular pursuits made it a favorite among revivalists gen¬ 
erally. 

Bipin Chandra Pal, a Bengali revivalist contemporary 
of Tilak f s, felt that India’s decline could be traced to 
the Hindus' separation of spiritual enlightenment from 
society’s welfare . 31 Two fellcw Bengalis provided a link¬ 
age between spiritual enlightenment and society’s welfare 
in theological terms. 

Aurobindo Ghose and Swami Vivekananda based their 
formulations on advalta (nondualist) philosophy and the 

■i 

doctrine of shakti . Jk3valta philosophy is a form of monism 
which postulates the identity of the individual soul, jiva, 
and the divine soul, jagadlshwar . Salvation is achieved 
when' the former merges into the latter by a recognition of 
their essential unity. By recognizing this unity, the 
"true believer" also recognizes the divine component in 
every person and demonstrates faith "when the distress of 
every other man bearing that name Hindu canes to your heart 
and makes you feel as if your own son were in distress. " 3 2 

Both men drew on the traditional religious concept of 
shakti (the kinetic power of the divinity, symbolized by 
the feminine aspect of the divinity) to argue that every 
person possesses a vast potential power . 33 Shakti doctrine 
holds that this power can be tapped by the practice of 
sadhana (form of worship) that leads to a realization of 
the unity of , the individual soul with the divine soul. 
Having realized this unity, the worshipper fuses his Self 
with the Goddess ( shakti ) and can partake of divine power. 

Aurobindo Ghose, in the spirit of such European natio¬ 
nalists as Mazzini, saw a divine expression of God in the 
nation. Nationalism for him was not merely a form of pat¬ 
riotism, but "nationalist! is a religion that has come from 
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God ." 34 Both Gbose and Vivekananda believed that national 
rejuvenation would cone only when Indians tapped that pot— 
ential source of power and directed their energies to the 
"Mother Goddess” as she .manifested herself in the Hindu 

nation. 


EXPRESSION OF GRIEVANCES THROUGH REVIVALIST ORGANIZATIONS 

When the Hindu revivalist movement developed in the 
late nineteenth century, there were few channels for the 
expression of grievances except through traditional caste 
structures or religious sects and movements. However, few 
traditional organizations were suited to mass mobilization, 
and most were ideologically incompatible with the reformist 
orientation of the revivalists. Few traditional organi¬ 
zations were capable of advancing the revivalists 1 desire 
for an expanded sense of community. New organizational 

forms and tactics were required. 

The nineteenth-century revivalists, unlike their mod¬ 
ernist counterparts, sought to create a mass movement, and 
many expressions of revivalism succeeded in attracting 
widespread popular support. Revivalists generally spoke in 
a traditional idiom and utilized philosophic concepts and 
symbols which were widely understood. Revivalism also 
offered enlarged communal identities without necessarily 
demanding a denial of the heritage and culture of its rec¬ 
ruits. Revivalist leaders inside the Congress, such as 
Tilak and Chose, argued that the activities of the Congress 
were too narrowly based; they each turned to traditional 
symbols to arouse mass support against the British. The 
Congress itself did not develop a mass base until after 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi took control of it in 1920. 

Revivalist activity emerged first in Bengal, Bombay, 
and Punjab. Each presidency had its own distinct problems 
caused by social and economic change, and in each the revi¬ 
valists used Hindu symbolism salient to their own region. 
In the nineteenth century, it would be more accurate to 
speak of Hindu regional revivalism. Only gradually did 
revivalist groups develop syncretic symbols capable of 
arousing support on an all-India level. Not until the 
twentieth century did revivalist organizations succeed in 
appealing to an all-India audience. 35 

Organized revivalism had its initial success at mobil¬ 
izing support in Bengal, headquarters of England's Indian 
^Hpire. The Hindu Mela was formed in 1867 to revive a 
pride in Hindu civilization. At the annual meetings of 
this group, self-reliance and self-respect were promoted by 
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exhibitions of indigenous arts and crafts, traditional 
sports, and the performance of patriotic songs and dramas. 
The widely-read novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee popula¬ 
rized the concept that Hindus had a divine sanction to 
struggle for a society in which their dharma. could be 
freely expressed. In his novel, 7)nandamath, he identifies 
the Goddess Kali (the "Mother") with Bengal. Hindu reviva¬ 
lists all over India later adopted this symbolism and his 
poem, "Bande Mataram," identifying the motherland with the 
"Mother," was set to music in 1896 and became a favorite 
anthem among then. 36 Secret societies were formed to 
struggle for political emancipation, recruiting primarily 
young students from the middle-class elements of Bengal. 
Some of these secret societies evolved into revolutionary 
groups. 37 Swami Vivekananda founded the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion and its Order to teach karma-yoga and shakti . 
Although both the Order and the Mission remained outside 
politics, they provided the rationale for political acti¬ 
vity; and many revivalist activists, including the founders 
of the RSS, were inspired by Vivekananda's message. The 
second head of the RSS was himself an ordained member of 
the Order. 

Patriotic folk festivals were organized by Tilak in 
the Marathi-speaking part of Bombay province to worship the 
god Ganesh and to honor Shivaj i, the seventeenth-century 
Maratha ruler who successfully challenged Muslim rule. 
These festivals became extremely popular and were occasions 
for heightening Hindu group identity and self-esteem 
through songs, lectures and ritual . 38 The festivals became 
catalysts for the formation of secret societies pledged to 
the independence of India. 

Among the most active of these secret societies was 
the Mitra Mela (Friends' Group), later known as the Abhin- 
ava Bharat Society (Young India Society) formed in 1899 by 
Vinayak Darrodar Savarkar. Recruiting primarily among col¬ 
lege students, the various units of this group promoted 
traditional forms of exercise, and popularized nationalist 
ballads and poetry to serve as tools in spreading their 
message among the masses. The Abhinava Bharat Society 
advocated armed revolution to throw off the shackles of 
foreign rule. 39 Links between the Abhinava Bharat Society 
and its Bengali counterpart, the Anushilan Samiti, were 
established to coordinate revolutionary activity. 

Revolutionary activity increased significantly after 
1905 when the partition of Bengal was announced. 40 This 
activity was most pronounced in Bengal, Bombay, and Punjab. 
Both the Abhinava Bharat Society and the Anushilan. Samiti 
sought mass support to foment a national uprising. 
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However, by addressing themselves almost exclusively to the 
political issue of independence, neither middle-class group 
could tap the social discontent of the lower classes or the 
peasantry. The educated youths who led these organizations 
were virtual strangers among the peasantry, and they appear 
to have had little comprehension of rural society or how to 

organize it. 

The most popular revivalist group in northern India 
was the Arya Samaj. 41 Like the earlier reform societies, 
the Arya Samaj sought to change Hindu religious and social 
behavior. It opposed, among other things, the hereditary 
aspect of the caste system, the ritual supremacy of brah¬ 
mins, child marriage, and idol worship. It advocated a 
strict monotheism and a simplified ritual. 42 To counter 
the proselytizing activities of Christian missionaries, it 
b o rrowed many organizational techniques from them. The 
Arya Samaj relied on printed material to further its cause, 
sponsored missionary activities to convert Muslims and 
Christians, and performed ceremonies to raise outcast t Hin¬ 
dus to the twice-born status. The desire of the Arya Samaj 
leadership to establish Hindu nationalism on the founda¬ 
tions of religious and social unity resulted in the form¬ 
ation of shuddhi sahhas (conversion councils) and the form¬ 
ation of the All-India Shuddhi Sabha in 1909. 


EXPANDING COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 

The spread of any movement depends on the existence of 
facilities for disseminating its message. Modem concepts 
of nationalism and self-government were introduced from the 
West at the elite level and filtered down to the population 
through the educational system and the press. Education, 
however, was not universal and Western education was lim¬ 
ited to a tiny elite segment of the population. Since most 
Western education was controlled by the Christian missio¬ 
nary societies or by the government, a major goal of many 
revivalists was to form educational societies that were 
free fran pro-Christian or pro-British influence. Techni¬ 
cal advances in printing provided the revivalists with new 
opportunities for building self-esteem and for communi¬ 
cating with larger audiences. Exposure to Western culture 
and literature created a demand among the literate for 

printed material that touched on contemporary problems and 
regional themes. 

Newspapers espousing the revivalist cause in both 
English and the vernacular were established in cities all 
over India. English-language newspapers linked nationalist 
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groups all over the country. Newspapers in the vernacular 
broadened the nationalist impact among the masses. Verna¬ 
cular narrative prose often focused on heroic figures and 
events from a region's past, thus helping to inculcate a 
pride in things Indian. In addition, the revivalists reco¬ 
gnized the mobilization potential of traditional forms of 
communication. Religious festivals were organized to 
revive the glory of Hinduism, to praise the exploits of its 
heroes, and, more importantly, to establish a national 
identity based on distinctly Hindu symbols. 


REVIVALIST RESPONSE TO GANDHI 

Mohandas Gandhi, when he emerged publicly on the 
Indian political scene after World War I as the Mahatma, 
received widespread revivalist support. Indeed, many 
believed him to be one of them. Around his style of lead¬ 
ership there developed a charisma which attracted a large 
number of Indians to the nationalist cause. Lloyd I. Rud¬ 
olph and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph argue that his charisma had 
traditional roots; his ascetician in personal and public 
life convinced many that he was able to realize ideals 
which many held, but which few could realize. 43 The con¬ 
cept finds ample support in Hindu thought. Since desire is 
the root cause of the bonds that chain people to the cycle 
of rebirths, desire must be quenched. 44 Various Hindu 
sects practice different forms of ascetic austerities in 
order to quench desire and teach a path to moksha. Linked 
to the concept of asceticism is the doctrine that its prac¬ 
titioners can acquire power. 45 Gandhi himself publicly 
practiced tapasya (a form of austerity) to induce changes 
in Indian life. 46 This saintly style attracted to Gandhi 
an enormous following who trusted the "inner voice" that 
spoke to him and who believed in the potency of his pcwer. 

To reach the Indian masses, Gandhi rationalized the 
Congress organization and involved it with activities that 
touched on the lives of the masses. The tool that he em¬ 
ployed to express protest against British rule and other 
perceived injustices was satyagraha ("truth force"). 47 The 
technique had been practiced in India for centuries. It 
consisted of resisting injustice through fasting and non¬ 
violent protest, to bring moral pressure against the agent 
of injustice. 48 Gandhi refined the technique to fit it to 
social, economic and political injustices by employing vast 
numbers in civil disobedience. He implemented the tech¬ 
niques of satyagraha in a series of non-violent disobed¬ 
ience campaigns that would bring all sides of a dispute 
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together in harmonious recognition of justice (or "truth"). 

While Gandhi had much in common with the revivalists, 
many came to oppose him as they became better acquainted 
with his ideas. They were disturbed by his ascetic non- 
kshatriya style of leadership, his definition of dharma as 
the nonviolent pursuit of "truth," and his assimilationist 
conception of the Indian nation, which he saw as a brother¬ 
hood or a confederation of communities. Seme opposed his 
vision of an economy, society and polity based on the self- 
sufficient village. But it was on the first three objec¬ 
tions that they took issue with his leadership, for they 
felt his views would not sustain the militancy necessary to 

a 

force the British out of India. 

Regarding tactics, many Hindu revivalists questioned 

Gandhi ’ s assertion that nonviolent action was the only 
morally permissible technique of protest. Perhaps more 
disturbing to them was their concern that Gandhi's emphasis 
on ahunsa (nonviolence) discouraged the "energism" and 
militancy needed to conduct a prolonged struggle against 
British imperialism. Tilak justified himsa (violence) in 
Hindu ethics with the proposition that the sacred canon 
made self-protection a higher duty than ahiinsa. 49 Accor¬ 
ding to him a "villain" who comes to do harm should be 
punished, even killed if he "does not listen to reason." 50 
Means and ends were not convertible terms for him, or for 
many other revivalists. Consequently, violence, collabor¬ 
ation, or almost any other means was justifiable if it led 
to the elimination of the British "villain." Dr. Kurta- 
koti, shahkaracharya (a Hindu spiritual guide) of Karvir 
Peeth, expressed the views of many revivalists when he 
wrote in the 1920s that Gandhi ' s use of ahimsa in the non- 
cooperation movement would "uproot the very principle of 
Hinduism and Aryan philosophy. n 51 He claimed that ahimsa as 
employed by Gandhi undermined Hindu self-respect and encou¬ 
raged the Muslims to dominate the’ Hindus. Moreover, he 
maintained that "passive and nonresisting sufferance is a 
Christian and not Aryan principle." He implored Hindus to 
return to the militancy advocated by Tilak, Vivekananda, 
and Ghose. Many other revivalists were in agreement, and 
when Gandhi took control of the Congress in the 1920s, the 
stage was set for a revivalist search for new forms of pro¬ 
test against colonial rule. The issue that triggered their 
departure from the Congress was Gandhi' s conciliatory 
approach towards Muslims, which they characterized as 

appeasement. 
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Formation and Development 
of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 


The RSS emerged during a wave of Hindu-Muslim riots 
that swept across India in the early 1920s. Its founder 
viewed the communal rioting as a symptom of the weakness 
and divisions within the Hindu community. He argued that 
independence could be achieved only after the splintered 
Hindu ccmmunity—divided by caste, religion, language and 
sect—coalesced. He believed that the Congress, in which 
he had been an active participant, had appeased Muslims and 
was therefore unable to unite the Hindus; and in his view 
Hindu unity was the necessary precondition of any success¬ 
ful independence struggle. 


DETERIORATION OF HINDU-MUSLIM RELATIONS 

In 1916, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League made a major effort at Lucknow to draw Hindus and 
Muslims together politically at the national level. The 
leadership of the two organizations agreed, among other 
things, to support the demand for ccrnplete self-government 
and for the continuation of separate Muslim electorates in 
the legislative councils. 1 Scene revivalists, such as Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a political activist frem the United Pro¬ 
vinces, opposed the Lucknow Pact on the grounds that this 
approach to Hindu-Muslim unity in fact seriously undermined 
Hindu interests. 

Most revivalists also argued that Gandhi's efforts in 
the early 1920s to strengthen Hindu-Muslim bonds by lining 
up the Congress organization behind the Muslim protest 
against the dismemberment of the Turkish empire, referred 
to as the Khilafat Movement, would encourage Muslim separ¬ 
atism. When he launched his first major non-cooperation 
movement in India on 1 August 1920, one of the issues was 
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the British unwillingness to satisfy Muslims on the Turkish 
issue. Gandhi called for a ccnplete boycott of government 
institutions, while simultaneously including the doctrine 
of nonviolent resistance as an integral part of the move¬ 
ment. A considerable number of Congress members, including 
many revivalists, opposed both the objectives and tactics 
of the boycott. 2 Particularly outspoken were those Hindu 
Congress members who were followers of Tilak. G. S. Khar- 
pade, a Maharashtrian colleague of Tilak, prepared a formal 
statement which claimed that the noncooperaticn movement 
might "develop powers of endurance, but cannot breed the 
energy or resourcefulness and practical wisdom necessary 
for a political struggle." 3 This preposition was to become 
accepted wisdom among Gandhi's revivalist critics. Never¬ 
theless, many Hindu revivalists did support the 1920-1921 
noncooperation movement. There was no other viable nation¬ 
alist organization. 

The apparent failure of Gandhi's noncooperation move¬ 
ment, which was followed by widespread communal rioting, 
convinced many Hindu revivalists that a different approach 
was needed. Many believed that the "weakness" of the Hindu 
community could be overcome only if Hindus strengthened 
community bonds and adopted an assertive kshatriya outlook. 
Accordingly, communal peace, they argued, would result only 
if Muslims and Hindus both realized that an attack on one 
community would result in a devastating response by the 
other. When conflicts developed between members of the two 
communities, communal allies were often sought through 
appeals to the most sharply defined cleavage separating 
Hindus and Muslims—religion. 4 The success of that appeal 
depended, in large part, on the degree of cultural differ¬ 
entiation in a particular area. Violence frequently erup¬ 
ted over seme alleged dishonor to the symbols of the two 
ccmmunities. As a result of violence, a history of commu¬ 
nal affronts could be drawn upon to arouse communal ten¬ 
sion. 5 

Hindu revivalists were particularly alarmed by the 
widespread' communal rioting which occurred on the Malabar 
coast of southwestern India during August 1921. Events 
there underscored the revivalist concern about the dangers 
facing the Hindus of the subcontinent. Muslim resentment 
against British rule in the Malabar area was coupled with 
anti-Hindu sentiment, and the rioting grew to such propor¬ 
tions that the civil administration was unable to contain 
the violence in many places. 6 This uprising, which also 
was accompanied by forced conversions of Hindus, confirmed 
the fears of many Hindus that the violence on the Malabar 
coast was a covert attempt to enhance the political 
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Influence of Muslims at the expense of the Hindu community. 
Many Hindus feared that similar outbreaks would occur else¬ 
where, and these apprehensions fueled revivalist sentiment. 

The All-India Congress Committee condemned the events 
on the Malabar coast, but not forcefully enough to suit 
seme Hindu congressmen. 7 N. C. Kelkar, a senior Congress 
figure from Bombay province, told the Congress Enquiry 
Ccnmission, which was investigating the rioting, that "the 
condemnation by Mahcmedans of the forced conversion of 
Hindus in Malbar [sic] was not as full throated and did not 
ring as true as it should in these days of HLndu-Muslim 
unity." 8 Dr. B. S. Munje, a revivalist leader of the Cong¬ 
ress in the Central Provinces, suggested that "we [Hindus] 
should devise a scheme for encouraging and providing for 
settlement in Malabar of the martial communities of the 
Hindus such as Mahratta, Rajputs, and Sikhs." 9 The Dehra 
Dun branch of the Hindu Mahasabha warned, "The Hindu race 
once so great and glorious is truly speaking 'nobody's 
child’ now. The result is that it is usually the Hindus 
who fall an easy prey to the aggression of those more 
united and virile." 10 


HINDU NATIONALISTS ORGANIZE 

As a result of the intensification of Hindu/Muslim 
tension between 1921-1923, the dormant Hindu Mahasabha, 
formed in 1915 as a forum for a variety of Hindu interests 
(e.g., ccw protection, Hindi in the Devanagari script, 
caste reforms, etc.) was revitalized. 11 Hindus, alarmed at 
the entry of Muslim ulema into politics, the talk of holy 
wars, and the pan-Islamic aims of seme Muslim leaders, were 
convinced that they had to create an effective organiza¬ 
tional mechanism if they were to contain a revived and 
aggressive Islam. A large number of new Mahasabha sabhas 
were formed in north India, particularly in Punjab, Delhi, 
the United Provinces, and Bihar, areas where communal anta¬ 
gonism had reached alarming proportions. Hindu sahhas were 
also organized in areas where the Mahasabha had previously 
made very little impact, such as Madras and Bengal. 12 

Hindu leaders called a national meeting at Benares in 
August 1923 to revive the Hindu Mahasabha, and it was 
attended by a broad spectrum of the Hindu community. Pan¬ 
dit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a spokesman of Hindu revivalism 
in the United Provinces, stated that the major objectives 
of the session were to "devise means to arrest the deterio¬ 
ration and decline of Hindus and to effect the improvement 
of the Hindus as a canmunity. 13 Malaviya, in his 
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presidential address to the session, stated that, "If the 
Hindus made themselves strong and the rowdy section among 
the Mahcmedans were convinced they could not safely rob and 
dishonor Hindus, unity would be established on a stable 
basis." 14 To attain this end, he suggested that caste 
Hindus accept untouchables as "true" Hindus, and end their 
segregation at schools, wells, and temples. He also sug¬ 
gested that a movement should be launched to reclaim Hindus 
"who had been willingly or forcibly converted." 15 At this 
session, Hindus were encouraged to form gymnasiums for both 
men and women. The kshatriya model, combining elements of 
militancy, vigor, and domination, was called upon to over¬ 
come the perceived cowardice of Hindus. 

The call for greater fraternal unity among Hindus was 
often frustrated by orthodox Hindu opposition to reforms 
that could lead to greater social integration. The ortho¬ 
dox members of the Hindu Mahasabha were particularly dis¬ 
turbed by the reformist revivalists’ advocacy of inter¬ 
dining between untouchables and caste Hindus, and by their 
proposal that untouchables wear the sacred thread. Din 
Dayal Shaxma, a leading spokesman of the orthodox group 
within the Mahasabha, charged that these resolutions 
ignored traditional theological injunctions. 16 Neverthe¬ 
less, the Mahasabha’s increasing ccmmitment to Hindu solid¬ 
arity and social reform demonstrated the growing power of 
its revivalist members. The orthodox were gradually to 
withdraw from it. 

In his presidential address to the eighth Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha session in 1925, Laj pat Rai proposed that nonviolent 
noncooperation could seriously weaken Hindu solidarity and 
thus adversely affect the freedom struggle. "We cannot 
afford to be so weak and imbecile as to encourage others to 
crush us, nor can we be so obsessed by the false ideas of 
ahimsa but at our peril." 17 He stated that nonviolence 
would result in "laziness," "fake contentment," "cowar¬ 
dice, " "lack of spirit," and a "slave mentality" among 
Hindus. 18 These charges were similar to those raised ear¬ 
lier by the revivalists in their criticism of Hindu ortho¬ 
doxy. 

This growing belligerency also undermined support for 
Gandhi. His inability to bring about the promised swaraj 
and to calm the communal frenzy led many to question his 
leadership. In late 1924, a Heme Department report on a 
visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Punjab stated, "It is literally 
true that people who not long ago credited the Mahatma with 
superhuman and even divine powers, now look upon him as a 
1 spent force,' ’an extinct volcano, ’ and a person altoge¬ 
ther divested of power and capacity. 1,19 
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The challenge from Islam in the early 1920s was viewed 
by many Hindus as a threat to their self-esteem. The prol¬ 
iferation of Hindu sabhas and other "defensive" Hindu 
associations were reactions to the growing communal viol¬ 
ence, the increasing political articulation of Muslims, the 
cultural "Islamizaticn" of the Muslim community, and the 
failure to achieve independence. While these organizations 
probably had little effect on British policy, they did 
advance Hindu unity, while simultaneously generating a 
heightened sense of Muslim political and cultural consci¬ 
ousness. Such organizations provided Hindus with an oppor¬ 
tunity to express their hostility towards the "oppressors" 
(the Muslims and the British); and, through them, Hindus 
may have experienced an increased respect for themselves 
and their co-religionists for having repudiated the impulse 
of giving in to their "oppressors." 20 It is in this set¬ 
ting of Hinduism in danger that the RSS was established. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE RSS 


The roots of the RSS are imbedded in the soil of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Its membership and symbols were almost exclu¬ 
sively Maharashtrian. Its discipline and ideological 
framework were shaped almost entirely by Dr, Keshav Baliram 
Hedgewar, a medical doctor who had abandoned a potentially 
lucrative practice to participate in the struggle against 
colonialism. Hedgewar was bom on 1 April 1889 at Nagpur, 
the capital of the ethnically diverse Central Provinces. 
According to his most reliable biographer, the Hedgewar 
family migrated from Hyderabad, a Muslim princely state in 
south India, and settled in Nagpur around the turn of 'the 
nineteenth century. 21 

Hedgewar T s father was aware of the advantage that 
could result from an English education, and he selected his 
brightest son, Keshav, to attend a modem school. 22 The 
father's decision not to prepare his son for the tradi¬ 
tional role of priest may also have been influenced by 
Keshav's disinterest in orthodox ritual. In fact, accounts 
of his youth suggest that he felt much of it was rather 
silly. 23 The young scholar was keenly interested in his¬ 
tory and politics, particularly the life history of 
Shivaji. Hedgewar 1 s biographer notes that young Keshav 
dreamed of emulating the seventeenth-century Maratha war¬ 
rior-king. For example, cn the occasion in 1896 of Queen 
Victoria' sixtieth coronation ceremony at Nagpur, he and a 
group of young comrades unsuccessfully attempted to replace 
the Union Jack flying over the British fort with Shivaii’s 
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The young man, who avidly read Tilak's Kesari (a 
nationalist weekly published in Pune) drifted into the 
nationalist circle of youth which formed around Dr, Bal- 
krishna Shivram Munje, a young doctor who had returned to 
Nagpur from the Boer War. 25 Dr. Munje, with whom Hedgewar 
lived during much of his adolescence, was a major influence 
in his life. Hedgewar enthusiastically accepted Munje's 
militant nationalism and was expelled from several schools 


because of his participation in anti-British activities. 
According to one source close to both men, Munje sent 
Keshav to Calcutta in 1910 to study medicine at the 
National Medical College because he wanted Hedgewar to 
establish contacts with the revolutionaries in Bengal. 26 

During his six years in Calcutta, Hedgewar joined the 
Anushilan Samiti, a revolutionary society based in Bengal, 
and rose to its highest membership category. 27 On his 
return to Nagpur in 1916, he decided, much to the dismay of 
his family, neither to marry nor to practice medicine. He 
resolved to remain in the revolutionary struggle. Very 
little is known of his revolutionary activities during the 
war years. The Nagpur District Gazeteer reports that he 
was "the brain behind the revolutionary movement in 
Nagpur." 28 The Gazeteer also reports that he developed 
contacts with revolutionary groups in other parts of India, 
and, indirectly, established contact with England's 
enemies. 2 9 


With Germany's defeat in World War I, revolutionary 
ardor diminished. Public apathy and the lack of carmitment 
on the part of many fellow revolutionaries embittered 
Hedgewar. 30 It is likely that his political mentor. Dr. 
Munje, persuaded him to join the Indian National Congress. 
The Rashtriya Mandal (the Congress affiliate in the Central 
Provinces) was controlled by the followers of Tilak, and 
Hedgewar was accepted into its inner circles. In 1919, he 
was asked to organize the distribution of Saiikalpa, the 
Mandal's newly-founded newspaper. While working for the 
newspaper, he established important contacts that were to 
assist him later in spreading the work of the RSS. 31 

During the early 1920s, Hedgewar became even more 
deeply engaged in Congress Party activities. At the 1920 
annual Congress session in Nagpur, he organized a volunteer 
unit of some 1,200 young men to keep order at the 
meeting. 32 At that session, Gandhi promised freedom within 
the year through peaceful noncooperation. Tilak had died 
the previous August and his supporters were unable to coun¬ 
ter Gandhi's program. 33 Many of Tilak's supporters, inclu¬ 
ding Hedgewar, decided to give the experiment in nonviolent 
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disobedience 3 chance to prove its efficacy. Following a, 
special Congress session at Calcutta in September 1920, 
which endorsed Gandhi's noncooperation movement, the Cent¬ 
ral Provinces Noncooperation Council asked Hedgewar to 
mobilize public support for the proposed boycotts. 34 On 14 
August 1921 Hedgewar was sentenced to a one-year prison 
term for defying the' ban on political meetings. 35 He was 
released from prison on 12 July 1922 at a time when the 
tactics of the Congress appeared incapable either of unit¬ 
ing Indians or loosening the colonial grip on the country. 
Nineteen twenty-one ended without the promised swaraj 
(freedom). Gandhi called off a much-heralded noncoopera¬ 
tion campaign in early 1922, because a mob had killed a 
number of policemen in the United Provinces. Gandhi wrote 
to Motilal Nehru, a leading Congress politician in the 
United Provinces, that "our people were becoming aggres¬ 
sive, defiant and threatening.... They were getting out of 
hand and were not nonviolent in demeanor." 36 Hedgewar (and 
others) believed Gandhi had made a serious tactical mis¬ 
take. Though Hedgewar remained within the Congress and 
continued to take an active interest in Congress affairs 
until 1928, 3 7 he became increasingly disenchanted with 
Gandhi and with politics. 

The outbreak of communal rioting in 1923 caused 
Hedgewar to question the previously attempted methods used 
to rid India of colonial rule. The riots, in his view, 
were the signs of a deeper social problem—disunity among 
Hindus—that would have to be addressed if India were to be 
independent. He observed the problem at close quarters 
since Nagpur was one of the major centers of the rioting. 
Because of communal tensions, the district collector in 
September 1923 banned processions during the annual festi¬ 
val honoring the Hindu deity Ganesh, and the Hindu commun¬ 
ity complied with the order. 30 On 30 October 1923 the 
collector banned Dindi processions (a musical procession in 
honor of a Hindu deity), 39 but this time influential Hindu 
leaders decided to disobey the ban. One newspaper reported 
that up to 20,000 Hindus marched in defiance of the govern¬ 
ment order. 40 Hindu leaders were surprised not only by the 
popular response, but also by the involvement of most seg¬ 
ments of the Hindu community. A way had been found to 
unite the Hindus in a movement that identified both the 
British and the Muslims as "oppressors," Out of this defi¬ 
ance emerged the Nagpur Hindu Sabha. Dr. Munje was chosen 
the vice-president of the local sahha and Hedgewar became 
its secretary. 41 The sabha organized more protest marches, 
and it negotiated a compromise with the government and with 
leaders of the Muslim community which permitted Hindus to 
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march in religious processions at times and in places that 
would not interfere with Muslim religious observances. 

Hindus in Nagpur were not slow to appreciate the 
influence they could exert if they organized. The exper¬ 
ience established a precedent for their response to cem- 
munal riots the next year. Hindus reacted by declaring a 
boycott against Muslim-cwned businesses. 42 This was a 
serious blew to the Muslim craftsmen in the city, whose 
suppliers and customers were largely Hindu. To restore 
communal harmony, two well-known national Congress leaders, 
Motilal Nehru and Abul Kalam Azad, went to Nagpur where 
they arranged a compromise between leaders of the two com¬ 
munities. 43 Despite this agreement, the situation remained 
tense. 

Hindu revivalists such as Hedgewar saw that organi¬ 
zation was necessity, but they argued that more was needed 
to protect Hindu interests. They argued for the Hindu 
community /to adopt a more martial kshatriya (warrior) world 
view. Dr. Munje expressed dismay at the alleged cowardice 
of Hindus, noting that 

Out of 1.5 lakh [150,000] population of Nagpur, Mus¬ 
lims are only 20 thousand. But still we feel inse¬ 
cure . Muslims were never afraid of 1 1 akh 30 thousand 
Hindus. So this question should be regarded hereafter 
as the question of the Hindus. The Muslims themselves 
have taught us to behave as Hindus while in the Cong¬ 
ress, and as Hindus outside the Congress. 44 

During this period of escalating Hindu-Muslim animo¬ 
sity in Nagpur, Hedgewar began to develop the intellectual 
foundations of the RSS. A major influence on his thinking 
was a handwritten manuscript of Vinayak Damodar Savarkar's 
HjLnchitva, which advanced the thesis that the Hindus were a 
nation. 45 . The central propositions of Savarkar’s manu¬ 
script are that Hindus are the indigenous people of the 
subcontinent and that they form a single national group. 
Considering the obvious linguistic, racial, social, and 
religious cleavages within the Hindu community, Savarkar 
felt he needed to explain what Hindus had in camion that 
could justify calling them a single national group. Brit¬ 
ish opinion, both official and scholarly, tended to view 
India as a geographical rather than as a national concept. 

Savarkar accepted the notion that the Aryan people and 
culture had originated in northwestern India and had grad¬ 
ually spread out over the subcontinent. He recognized the 
existence of non-Aryan peoples; however, he proposed that 
an in terming 1 ing of blood and culture took place between 
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the Aryans and non-Aryans of the subcontinent, producing 
the Hindu nation . 46 He defines a Hindu as a person who 
feels united by blood ties with all those whose ancestry 
can be traced to Hindu "antiquity," and who accepts India— 
from the Indus River in the north, to the Indian Ocean—as 
his fatherland (pitrubhu). In addition, a person is a 
Hindu only if he accepts India as a divine or holy land 
( punyabhu ). 

While Savarkar's work may have provided Hedgewar with 
an intellectual justification for the concept of a' Hindu 
nation that embraced all the peoples of the subcontinent, 
it did not give him a method for uniting the Hindu commun¬ 
ity. Hedgewar had experimented with revolution, satyagra- 
ha , and constitutional reform, but each method, he felt, 
had failed to achieve independence or national rejuvena¬ 
tion. Fran his youth, he had searched for a reason to 
explain India's inability to ward off foreign domination. 
He was disturbed that a small group of colonial administra¬ 
tors could rule a vast country like India with such ease . 47 
He believed that independence and national revitalization 

could be achieved only when the root cause of India's weak- 

■¥ 

ness was discovered. Some time in 1924-25, he satisfied 
himself that he had discovered the cause: The fundamental 
problem was psychological and what was required was an 
inner transformation to rekindle a sense of national cons¬ 
ciousness and social cohesion. Once having created a cadre 
of persons committed to national reconstruction, he 
believed there would be little difficulty in sustaining a 
movement of revitalization, which, of course, would include 
independence as one of its objectives. 48 The first task on 
the road to independence, then, was to formulate a discip¬ 
line and an organization to train the cadre. 

Hedgewar launched his new movement of Hindu revital¬ 
ization in September 1925 on the Hindu festival of Dasara, 
a festival commemorating the victory of Ram (a mythological 
Hindu god) over the demon king Ravana. 49 The first parti¬ 
cipants were recruited from a largely brahmin locality in 
Nagpur. 50 This early group had neither a name nor a deve¬ 
loped program of activities. The participants were expec¬ 
ted to attend an akhara (gymnasium) during the week and 
take part in political classes on Sunday and Thursday. 51 

During Hedgewar's involvement in the revolutionary 
movement, gymnasiums had been his most successful source of 


/ and he again relied on them to recruit partici¬ 
pants into his new venture. The traditional Hindu gymna¬ 
sium is closely associated with the kshatriya life style 
all over India. In Maharashtra, where brahmins served 
conspicuously as rulers and soldiers, brahmins 
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actively participated in akharas. During, the ccimiunal 
violence of the mid'1920s in the Central Provinces, the 
number of akharas in Nagpur division increased frcm 230 to 
570. 52 

Traditional Indian gymnasiums have a spiritual purpose 
as well as an athletic one, and hence, were considered by 
Hedgewar the ideal places to look for the cadre he was 
seeking to create. Youths at such gymnasiums were taught 
that the exercises performed were a form of worship to the 
God Maruti (or Hanuman). Maruti is among the most demand¬ 
ing gods in the Hindu pantheon, requiring physical 
strength, subordination, and a strict ascetic corrmitment 
from his devotees, most of whom are young men. In Mahara¬ 
shtra, Maruti is associated with the struggle against 
"evil" and his incarnations appear when Hindus are "oppres¬ 
sed. " Ramdas Swami (a seventeenth century Hindu saint) was 
himself a devotee of Maruti, and the god's idol was instal¬ 
led in the maths (monasteries) which he established. The 
Abhinava Bharat formed by V. D. Savarkar set the poetry of 
Ramdas to music to arouse a revolutionary fervor among the 
young. Hedgewar drew on the writings of Ramdas for the 
same purpose. 53 During the formative period of the RSS, 
members took their oath before the saffron-colored RSS flag 
and pictures of Maruti and Ramdas. 

Hedgewar selected the first mission of the young 
organization with great care. 54 He wanted to demonstrate 
the value of discipline to both the volunteers and to the 
general public, and chose a popular religious occasion— 
Ram-Navami—to do so. The Ram-Navami festival (celebrating 
the birthday of Rama, the seventh avatar of the god Vishnu) 
was celebrated in April each year at Ranrtek, a village near 
Nagpur. According to Hedgewar's biographer, the chaotic 
conditions around the temple created great hardships for 
the worshippers. Moreover, many villagers were reportedly 
cheated by Muslim fakirs and brahmin pandits . He decided 
to take his volunteers to the 1926 festival to remedy the 
situation. For the occasion, he chose both the name and 
the uniform of the organization. 55 The swayamsevaks, in 
their new uniforms, marched to the temple singing verses 
from Ramdas. According to RSS sources, they enforced 
queues for the worshippers visiting the temple housing the 
main idol, provided drinking water, and drove off the cor¬ 
rupt priests. 56 

Soon after this dramatic introduction to the public, 
lathi instruction (a lathi is a five foot bamboo stick used 
as a weapon) and group prayers were incorporated into the 
RSS discipline. 57 In the same year, a large open area was 
acquired and military training was introduced by Martandra 
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Jog, a former officer in the army of the Maharaja of Gwa¬ 
lior, who was to become head of the military section of the 
RSs/ TO strengthen their sense of discipline, volunteers 
were required to wear their uniforms to the RSS meetings, 
and a bugle corps was formed to accompany the volunteers 
when they marched through the streets of Nagpur. 58 In 
1926, the first daily shakha (branch) was held, and the 
practice of meeting daily was quickly adopted by other RSS 
groups. Ninety-nine young men were accepted into RSS mem¬ 
bership in 1928 by taking a life oath in a forest close to 
Nagpur. The oath was administered before the bhagva dhwaj r 
an ochre-colored standard associated with Shivaji. 59 In 
RSS ritual, this standard is a symbol of the unity of all 
Hindus, and it is the "guru" to which each swayamsevak 
ccranits himself when he joins the organization. Seme of 
the older RSS informants recall that the paramilitary ori¬ 
entation of the RSS at that time was popular among the 
youth of the Hindu middle class in Nagpur because it was 
proof to them that Hindu young men were the equal in manli¬ 
ness to the British soldier. 

Communal riots which erupted again Nagpur in September 
1927 led the RSS to take steps which captured the attention 
of Hindus far beyond the city. Anna Sohani, a former revo¬ 
lutionary and close associate of Hedgewar, organized RSS 
members into sixteen squads to protect various Hindu neigh¬ 
borhoods in the city. Perhaps because of the publicity 
generated by this move, the organizers of the December 1927 
Hindu Mahasabha national conclave at Ahmedabad in Bombay 
province invited Hedgewar to send RSS members in uniform to 
the session. 60 

Hedgewar’ s revolutionary past and the paramilitary 

nature of the RSS convinced the Central Provinces Home 

Department that the RSS could develop into a dangerous 

revolutionary group, 61 and this suspicion continued 

throughout the pre-independence period. In fact, the RSS 

remained scrupulously nonpolitical and it was not until 

after independence that it began seriously to consider 

political activities. Peqple who knew the RSS well, such 

as Dr. Hardikar, the leader of the Hindustan Seva Dal (the 

youth unit of the Congress) criticized the RSS for its 

refusal to get politically involved. 62 V. D. Savarkar, the 

president of the Hindu Mahasabha after 1937, frequently 

denounced the RSS for its "purely cultural" orientation. 

In his typically frank manner, Savarkar publicly stated, 

"The epitaph for the RSS volunteer will be that he was 

bom, he joined the RSS and he died without accomplishing 
anything. " 6 3 

Hedgewar’s stress on the educational role of the RSS— 
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referred to as character building—led seme of his senior 
colleagues, who wanted it to take a more activist stance, 
to leave the organization. 64 Anna Sohani, one of his clos¬ 
est colleagues, withdrew from the RSS in 1928 when Hedgewar 
vetoed Sohani's proposal to march uniformed RSS members in 
front of mosques on Friday as an unnecessarily provocative 
act. Hedgewar in 1931 condemned the RSS General Secretary, 
G. M. Huddar, for participating in an armed robbery, even 
though the money was intended to fund anti-British activi¬ 
ties. Huddar drifted away from the RSS after his release 
from prison. While Hedgewar permitted RSS members to take 
part in political activities in their individual capacity, 
he was careful to keep the RSS aloof from them. For exam¬ 
ple, during his own participation in the 1931 Congress 
Civil Disobedience Movement, Hedgewar handed over his posi¬ 
tion to Dr. L. B. Paranjpe, a member of Dr. Munje's politi¬ 
cal circle, for the duration of his involvement. 

Nonetheless, the RSS continued to expand. Because of 
this growth, Hedgewar called senior RSS figures to Nagpur 
in November 1929, to evaluate its work and to consider ways 
to link together the expanding network of shakhas, 65 They 
decided that the organization should have one supreme guide 
( sarsanghchalak) who would have absolute decision-making 
power. He would choose all office bearers and personally 
supervise the activities of the RSS. RSS literature com¬ 
pares the position to the head of a family who acts for the 
well-being of the collective unit. 

By a unanimous decision of the senior workers, 
Hedgewar was acclaimed the first sarsanghchalak . While the 
term guru is never employed to describe the position, the 
guru model of authority governs the leadership principle of 
the RSS. 66 A guru in the traditional sense is a spiritual 
preceptor who knows a path to realization, and his guidance 
is required for the seekers after spiritual wisdom. A 
novitiate is expected to obey the guru in all matters. 67 
Despite Hedgewar T s injunction that loyalty and veneration 
be focused on the organization rather than on the individu¬ 
al, a charismatic sanctity does surround the office. Mad- 
hav Sadashiv Golwalkar, Hedgewar's successor, referred 
poetically to Hedgewar as an avatar (an incarnation of the 
divine). 6 8 Hedgewar' s samadhl (memorial) at Nagpur is a 
pilgrimage center for swayantsevaks . 

Following his release from prison in 1931 for partici¬ 
pating in a civil disobedience campaign, Hedgewar devoted 
himself full time to the RSS. Having established the dis¬ 
cipline during the formative years (1925-1931), he new set 
out to make it a national organization. 
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EXPANSION OF THE RSS: 1931-1939 

In the early 1930s, the RSS began to spread beyond its 
Marathi-speaking base in the Central Provinces. Bhai Par- 
manand, a leader of the Arya Samaj in Punjab, invited 
Hedgewar to Karachi in mid-1931 to attend the All-India 
Young Men’s Hindu Association session. Taking advantage of 
the opportunity, Hedgewar started RSS work in the Sind, and 
soon after launched the RSS in Punjab and the United Prov¬ 
inces. 69 In the United Provinces, RSS students from the 
Central Provinces began the work. Among them were Prab- 
hakar Balwant Dani, later general secretary of the RSS, and 
Bhaurao Deoras, later a senior RSS zonal organizer. The 
work in north India progressed so well that Hedgewar in 
1937 sent ten organizers to expand the organization in 
Punjab, Delhi, and the United Provinces. 70 RSS informants 
admit that much of this growth in north India was due to a 
growing Hindu fear of Muslim paramilitary movements, parti¬ 
cularly the Khaskars. 71 Sikh, Hindu, and Muslim paramili¬ 
tary groups sprang up all over Punjab in the immediate pre- 
World War II period. A Berne Department Fortnightly Report 
stated 


These militant groups continue to multiply. The stock 
excuse for each successive formation is the alleged 
certainty of civil war in the Punj ab when war is dec¬ 
lared in Europe and the necessity for each sect and 
community to assert itself. 72 


G. D. (alias Babarao) Savarkar, a former revolutionary 
and the older brother of Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, helped 
the RSS expand into western Maharashtra. He merged his own 
Tarun Hindu Sabha (Hindu Youth) as well as the Mukteshwar 
Dal (Liberation Organization), associated with Pachale- 
goankar Maharaj (a Hindu saint), into the RSS. He accom¬ 
panied Hedgewar on trips to western Maharashtra, intro¬ 
ducing him to Hindu nationalists. Some of these contacts 
(e.g., K. B. Limaye, Vinayak Apte, and Bhaurao Abhyanker) 
were to become prominent RSS officials in Maharashtra. 

Pune developed into the center of RSS activities in western 
Maharashtra. 

Between 1931 and 1933 the number of shakhas increased 

from 60 to 125, and the membership increased to 12,000. /3 

Work was started in Madras, Bengal, and Gujarat in 1938, 

and by 1939 there were about 500 shakhas, approximately 

one-half * in Marathi-speaking areas, and 60,000 partici¬ 
pants. 74 

A women’s affiliate, the Rashtra Sevika Samiti, the 
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first RSS affiliate, was started in October 1936 in the 
Central Provinces by Mrs. Lakshmi Bai Kelkar, mother of a 
swayamsevak . 7 5 She sought RSS assistance to fulfill one of 
the revivalist goals—training women in the martial arts. 
During a visit to Hedgewar, she reportedly told him, "Just 
as women are an integral part of the household, so they too 
are a part of the nation. If the ideology of your organ¬ 
ization is taught to women, it would also help the Sangh." 
However, Hedgewar considered it imprudent for the RSS to 
accept women. He agreed to assist Mrs. Kelkar to establish 
a separate women 1 s group. The discipline and organization 
of this group parallel that of the RSS. While there is no 
formal connection between the two groups, leaders of the 
Rashtra Sevika Samiti often consult with their RSS counter¬ 
parts, and they support the other organizations affiliated 
with the RSS. 76 

Because the RSS kept no membership rolls during the 
pre-war period, and because it does not officially recog¬ 
nize caste divisions, it is not possible to make any pre¬ 
cise description of its membership. However, RSS infor¬ 
mants note that it recruited largely in urban areas and 
from high caste, middle-inccme groups. 77 Its success in 
recruiting middle-level government employees and teachers 
worried the government, and a Central Provinces Government 
Gazette notification in 1932 prohibited government emplo¬ 
yees from taking part in the activities of the RSS. 78 
Nagpur District officials also ruled that teachers in gov¬ 
ernment schools could not join the RSS. This ruling was a 
result of a 31 December 1931 memorandum from the Central 
Provinces Department of Local Self-Government, advising 
local government units that its employees could not parti¬ 
cipate in a "communal" and "political organization." Nei¬ 
ther of these restrictions seems to have adversely affected 
the RSS. 79 

Hedgewar maintained close ties with the Hindu Maha- 
sabha leadership, due to his close association with Dr. 
Munje and V. D. Savarkar. Dr Munje presided over the 1927 
Hindu Mahasabha annual session at Ahmedabad, and he invited 
the RSS to perform drills at the session, providing 
Hedgewar with the opportunity to establish cent acts with 
Mahasabha leaders throughout India. 80 Material at the V. 
D. Savarkar collection in Bombay suggests that the RSS 
benefitted more from this relationship than did the Maha¬ 
sabha. Prominent members of local Hindu sabhas would 
introduce RSS organizers to potential recruits and donors, 
provide organizers housing and the RSS with a meeting area. 
This assistance led many members of the Mahasabha, 
including Dr. Munje, to conclude that the RSS would 
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function as the youth wing of the Mahasabha. 81 Events were 
to prove than wrong. To anphasize the nanpolitical char¬ 
acter of the RSS, Hedgewar refused to sanction RSS support 
of the Mahasabha ? s 1938-1939 civil disobedience campaign in 
the princely state of Hyderabad, though individual RSS 
members took part in it. 82 Savarkar was trying to turn the 
Mahasabha into a political party, at a time when Hedgewar 
was seeking to insulate the RSS from politics. The Maha¬ 
sabha established its own paramilitary youth group, the Ram 

Serna, in 1939. 

The cooling of relations between the Mahasabha and the 
RSS after Hedgewar’s death in 1940 was a continuation of a 
process that had begun three years earlier when V. D. 
Savarkar was elected president of the Mahasabha. Savarkar 
a t te m p ted to give the organization a more specifically 
political orientation. Neither Hedgewar nor his successor 
wanted the RSS to be closely associated with a group whose 
political activities would place the RSS in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the Congress. 

Savarkar's disdain for Golwalkar further soured rela¬ 
tions between the two organizations. Both men were appre¬ 
hensive regarding the other's role in the Hindu unification 
movement. Savarkar did not appreciate Golwalkar's saintly 
style, and Golwalkar had reservations about Savarkar's 
unwillingness to carprcmise. Savarkar' s followers, parti¬ 
cularly those in Maharashtra, considered him the driving 
force behind the Hindu unification movement. For example, 
Nathuram Godse, in his final statement to the court which 
tried him for the murder of Gandhi, states, "Millions of 
Hindu Sangthanists looked up to him [V D. Savarkar] as the 
chosen hero, as the ablest and most faithful advocate of 
the Hindu cause. I too was one of them." 83 RSS members 
were not prepared to accept this. While many RSS members 
respected Savarkar, they did not consider him the supreme 
leader of Hindus. The tension between the two organiza¬ 
tions shews up in an angry letter which Savarkar' s office 
issued in 1940 with the advice that 

When there is such a serious conflict at a particular 
locality between any of the branches of the Sangh RSS 
and the Hindu Sabhaites that actual preaching is car¬ 
ried on against the Hindu Mahasabha..., then the Hindu 
Sabhaites should better leave the Sangh.. .and start 
their own Hindu Sabha volunteer corps. 84 
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GOLWALKAR CHOSEN TO 




HEDGEWAR 


After a protracted illness, Hedgewar died on 21 June 
1940 in the hone of Babasaheb Ghatate, the Nagpur sanghcha- 
lak (chief executive of the province). On 3 July the 
sangchalak of the Central Provinces, acting as spokesman 
for five senior state sanghchalaks assembled in Nagpur, 
announced that Hedgewar had designated Golwalkar his suc¬ 
cessor on the day before he died. 85 The choice stunned 
many RSS members, who had expected that Hedgewar would 
choose an older, more experienced person. Referring to the 
decision, Balasaheb Deoras, the sarsanghchalak, recalls 
that many RSS leaders were not sure if Golwalkar could 
handle his new responsibilities. 

Possibly seme of us may have thought at that time, 
that Guruji Golwalkar was new to the Sangh, and not 
experienced enough. So we might have been doubtful 
about how he would discharge his responsibility. 
Those who were outside the Sangh but had love for it 
were also apprehensive about the Sangh after Doctor 
Saheb. 86 

Golwalkar's family background, training, and interests 
made him an unlikely choice to succeed Hedgewar. Golwal¬ 
kar, unlike Hedgewar, came from a relatively prosperous and 
close-knit family. His father was a moderately successful 
civil servant who ended his career as the headmaster of a 
high school. Golwalkar, who had a youthful interest in 
sports and music, had a relatively uncomplicated child¬ 
hood. 87 His father encouraged him to study the sciences, 
and he dutifully honored his father's wishes and was an 
exemplary scholar. While a student, he displayed none of 
Hedgewar's intense nationalism; indeed, he was remarkably 
apolitical. During his late adolescence, he developed a 
deep interest in religion and spiritual meditation. Two 
years after earning his M.Sc. in biology at Benares Hindu 
University, he was selected lecturer in zoology there. 
Seme of Golwalkar's students encouraged him to attend RSS 
meetings, but there is no indication that Golwalkar took a 
keen interest in the organization. 

Hedgewar first met Golwalkar while visiting Benares in 
1931, and according to account of this visit he was attrac¬ 
ted to the ascetic twenty-five year old teacher. 88 He was 
soon to have the opportunity to knew him much better. Gol¬ 
walkar' s parents requested that their son return to Nagpur 
to prepare himself for assuming the duties of a house¬ 
holder. This included studying law, then considered a 


t 
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premising avenue to higher status. Meanwhile, Hedgewar 
appointed him karyavah (secretary) of Nagpur’s main shakha 
in 1934. In the summer of 1935, shortly after ccrrpleting 
his law examinations, Golwalkar was asked to manage the RSS 
Officers’ Training Canp, a clear sign of his high standing 

with Hedgewar. 

Yet, Golwalkar was a reluctant leader. Hedgewar 
feared that Golwalkar' s ascetic temperament could lead him 
to became a sannyasl (a religious recluse). His fears were 
justified, for in October 1936 Golwalkar abandoned his 
legal practice and his RSS activities and, without infor¬ 
ming either his parents or Hedgewar, left for Bengal to 
study yoga under Swami Akhandanand, one of the surviving 
disciple of Swami Ramakrishna and a colleague of Swami 
Vivekananda. A RSS pamphlet says of that experience, "It 
had also brought to him the realization of ’self’ which is 
the sine quo non for knowledge of the eternal and ultimate 
truth." 89 His religious guide died on 7 February 1937, and 
a distraught Golwalkar returned to Nagpur where Hedgewar 
persuaded him to fulfill his religious duties through the 
RSS. Golwalkar, the filial son, must have had a difficult 
time reaching the decision to work full-time in the RSS as 
this meant that he had to ignore his parents’ wishes. 
Nevertheless, he threw himself into his new career with the 
same energy he had devoted to his earlier academic career, 
and to religion. 

Golwalkar, by his own account, was a rather blunt and 
short-tempered young man, qualities considered inappro¬ 
priate for an RSS worker. It disturbed Hedgewar. In a 
rare insight into his own character, Golwalkar recalls that 

I had read a vast number of books on various subjects 
in those days, and there developed around me a thick 
intellectual sheath through which Doctor's words could 
not penetrate. But a process of absorption began 
slowly. I then met him and my whole life changed. I 
forgot my sel f-importance. 9 0 

One could question whether Golwalkar ever fundament¬ 
ally changed. For example, when he was negotiating the 
removal of the ban of the RSS in 1948, the government fre¬ 
quently expressed its irritation with his blunt manner. 
T • R • V. Shastri, an attorney who served as a mediator 
between the government and the RSS at the time, carmented 
on his abrasiveness: "Mr. M. S. Golwalkar is a blunt man 
innocent of the etiquette required in a correspondence with 

Government. The soft word that tumeth away wrath is not 
among his gifts." 91 
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9 2 


Despite his apprehensions regarding Golwalkar, Hedge- 
war recognized that the young Madhav had the qualities of 
leadership. He placed him in charge of the annual All- 
India Officers' Training Camp at Nagpur for three consecu¬ 
tive years (1937-1939). The position is a key one, and is 
a sign of the respect accorded a person by the RSS leader¬ 
ship. The RSS conducts a large number of camps each year, 
but the most important are the Officers’ Training Camps. 92 
Hedgewar, from all accounts, was pleased by Golwalkar's 
ability to handle complex details of a large camp. Hedge- 
war was also impressed by his public speaking and literary 
abilities. In 1938 Golwalkar prepared the first systematic 
statement of RSS ideology, "We or our Nationhood Defined," 
a text which he later revealed was an abridgment of an 
essay on nationalism (i.e., Rashtra Mimansa) by Babarao 
Savarkar. During Hedgewar's increasingly frequent ill¬ 
nesses, Golwalkar substituted for him on the speaker's 
platform. The confirmation of Ms acceptance into the 
inner circle of the RSS came at the 1939 Gurudakshina fest¬ 
ival (an occasion for honoring the RSS flag and contri¬ 
buting to the RSS treasury) in Nagpur, where Hedgewar 
announced that he had selected Golwalkar to be the new 
general secretary, the second most important position in 
the RSS. 93 


Nationhood De: 
an abridgment 


him on the speaker 


REORIENTATION OF THE RSS UNDER GOLWALKAR 

Golwalkar's saintly style and his apparent disinterest 
in politics convinced some swayamsevaks that the RSS had 
become more concerned with other-worldly implications of 
character building than with its national political impli¬ 
cations . Links between the Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS 
were virtually severed; the military department of the RSS 
was dismantled; 9 4 the RSS remained aloof from the anti- 
British agitations during World War II, and it refused to 
assist the various militarization and paramilitary schemes 
advocated by many other Hindu nationalists. Golwalkar, 
unlike Hedgewar, showed no public interest in the movement 
to enlist Hindus in the armed forces of British India. 95 

A significant part of the RSS establishment in Bombay 
province, particularly in the Marathi-speaking districts 
where the Hindu Mahasabha had a firm base, was disturbed by 
the reorientation of the RSS under Golwalkar. K. B. 
Limaye, sanghchalaik of the province, resigned, underscoring 
the depth of the discontent there. 96 A number of swayam¬ 
sevaks defected in 1942, and formed the Hindu Rashtra Dal 
the next year. Nathuram Godse, the founder of the 
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paramilitary organization, intended to use it to fight 
against British rule. It received the blessing of Savar- 

kar. 97 

Despite the apprehensions regarding Golwalkar's lead¬ 
ership, there was no large-scale defection. He moved 
quickly to consolidate his position by creating a new posi¬ 
tion—provincial pracharak (organizer)—responsible direc¬ 
tly to him rather than to the provincial s ancfhchalaks . He 
convinced several local Congress figures . to preside over 
RSS functions, which offered convincing public proof that 
the RSS was not the youth front of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Throughout the war period, RSS policy was influenced 
by fears regarding the potential adverse effect of the war 
on the Hindu community. First, the RSS must be prepared to 
protect Hindu interests should the Japanese invade the 
subcontinent. Perhaps even more carpel ling was the fear 
that communal warfare would erupt in the post-war period, 
as it had after World War I. Golwalkar believed that the 
British not be given any excuse to ban the RSS. When the 
British banned military drill and the use of uniforms in 
all nonofficial organizations, the RSS complied. On 29 
April 1943 Golwalkar distributed a circular to senior RSS 
figures, announcing the termination of the RSS military 
department. The wording of the circular reveals his appre¬ 
hensions regarding the possibility of a ban on the RSS: 

We discontinued practices included in the government's 
early order on military drill and uniforms.. .to keep 
our work clearly within bounds of law, as every law 
abiding institution should... .Hoping that circumstan¬ 
ces would ease early, we had in a sense only suspended 
that part of our training. Now, however, we decide to 
stop it altogether and abolish the department without 
waiting for the time to change. 98 

Golwalkar was not a revolutionary in the conventional 
sense of the term. The British understood this. In an 
official report on RSS activity, prepared in 1943, the Home 
Department concluded that, "it would be difficult to argue 
that the RSS constitutes an immediate menace to law and 
order...." Commenting on the violence that accompanied the 
1942 Quit-India Movement, the Bombay Heme Department obser¬ 
ved, "the Sangh has scrupulously kept itself within the 
law, and in particular, has refrained from taking part in 

the disturbances that broke out in. August, 1942_ n99 

Another Home Department official compared the leader of the 
paramilitary Khaskars to Golwalkar and noted that, "while 
Inayatullah is an unbalanced and blustering megalomaniac. 
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Golwalkar is wary, astute, and therefore by far the more 
capable leader," 100 

At the same time, Golwalkar opposed as unpatriotic the 
effort of some Hindu organizations to encourage the 
recruitment of Hindus into the military. He was openly 
critical of the Hindu Mahasabha for engaging in such 
recruitment activities. The RSS continued to expand 
rapidly during the war years despite the defection of some 
members disappointed by its apparent r etr eat from activism. 
British sources indicate that in 1944 seme 76,000 men regu¬ 
larly attended shakha in British India alone, of whom about 
one-half where in the Central Provinces and the rest mainly 
in Bombay and Punjab. 101 Between 1945 and 1948, the RSS 
membership surged. Most of that increase occurred in areas 
new part of Pakistan (especially Sind and the Northwest 
Frontier), Punjab, and Delhi. The membership center shif¬ 
ted from Maharashtra to the Hindi-speaking heartland of 
India; however, the leadership remained overwhelmingly 
Maharashtrian, brahrrtiji, and from Nagpur. Whereas a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of its Maharashtrian membership were from 
professional or middle-level service backgrounds, the north 
Indian membership, at least in the early period, tended to 
come from families engaged in small-scale entrepreneurial 
activities. These people, religiously oriented and in the 
process of consolidating their caste membership, may have 
been attracted by the reliance of the RSS on the symbols of 
the Great Tradition of Hinduism, and by its use of these 
symbols to justify social solidarity. The RSS also was 

more successful in attracting boys from the lower castes in 

■ 

northern India, where the brahmanical orientation of the 
RSS did not arouse the opposition of nen-hrafanins as it did 
in Maharashtra. Indeed, the RSS in north India may be 
attractive as a possible route to an advanced status. 102 


EXPANSION OF THE RSS IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 

The post-war expansion of the RSS in northern India 
coincided with deteriorating communal relations between 
Muslims and Hindus. The Muslim League, canpaigning for the 
creation of a separate Muslim state, declared a Direct 
Action Day on 16 August 1946. Gonmunal violence erupted in 
Bengal and northwestern India. According to one account of 
events in Bengal: 


Between dawn on the morning of 16 August and dusk 
three days later, the people of Calcutta hacked, bat¬ 
tered, stabbed or shot 6,000 of each other to death. 
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and raped or maimed another 20,000. 103 

Mary Doreen Wainwright, on the bases of an analysis of the 
papers of "the rfulrtsry coninarideir of eastern Punjab f writes* 

V 

Kron the middle of 1946, ex-INA [Indian National Army] 
men were busy in Bengal and the Punjab, and in 1947 
were helping to train the Congress volunteers, the RSS 
Sangh, and the Muslim League National. Guard, while in 
August ex-INA. Sikhs were active in organizing attacks 
of their co-religionists on the Muslims in the 

Punjab. 104 

She further reports that 

Vast quantities of unlicensed arms and ammunition were 
in the possession of unauthorized persons, and that in 
Bengal and the Punjab the accumulation was on a scale 
beyond the power of the executive police forces and 
the provincial security authorities to check. 105 

Of the two trouble spots, it was in Punjab that the 
RSS was able to attract considerable Hindu support. In 
Bengal, in contrast to Punjab, the RSS neither attracted 
support from prominent Hindu leaders nor devoted much 
effort to organizing Hindus. During World War II, Punjab 
has been governed by a coalition including the Unionists 
(led by Muslim and Hindu landlords), Sikh Akalis, the Cong¬ 
ress, and independents. The Unionist Chief Minister, Sir 
Khizr Hyat Tiwana, no friend of Mohammad Ali Jinnah (the 
leader of the Muslim League), was expelled from the Muslim 
League before the 1946 legislative assembly elections. In 
those elections, the Unionists could win only 21 of the 175 
seats; the Muslim League won 79 of the 86 seats reserved 
for Muslims, emerging as the largest single party. 106 
Tiwana assembled a shaky coalition of Unionists, the Cong¬ 
ress, and Akalis. On 24 January 1947 his government banned 
the Muslim League's paramilitary affiliate, the Muslim 
League National Guard. According to cane Pakistani writer! 

To keep up appearances, Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, a 
militant Hindu organization, was also declared unlaw¬ 
ful, but no action was taken either against the Con g— 
ress volunteers, or the Sikhs who, as everyone knew, 
were busy collecting arms. 107 

The Muslim League responded to this challenge by cal¬ 
ling for a nonviolent mass struggle to protest the 
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"injustice" of denying the largest party the "right" to 
rule. The government rescinded its ban order cn 28 Jan¬ 
uary. The lessen was not lost on the other religious ccm- 
munities. The Lahore correspondent for Allahabad's Leader 
wrote: 

When the League forced the coalition government to 
withdraw its ban on the Rashtriya Sevik Sangh [sic] 
and the Muslim National Guard, the Sikhs realized that 
private armies had come to stay in the province and 
that it was high time they had one such army of their 
cwn. 108 

Penderel Moon, a British official serving in Bahawalpur 
state, observed that 


The hooligan Muslim elements in the big cities per¬ 
ceived all too clearly the weaknesses of the govern¬ 
ment; the forces of law and order, not too staunch in 
any case, became puzzled and doubtful of what was 
expected of them. 109 

# 

On 3 March the Tiwana ministry resigned and a Muslim League 
ministry was formed. Sikh and Hindu politicians refused to 
support it, and they organized demonstrations to protest a 
Muslim League Ministry. Communal riots soon erupted all 
over Punjab. 

On 3 June 1947 Lord Mountbatten, the British viceroy, 
announced His Majesty's Government's decision to partition 
the subcontinent on a communal basis (including a division 
of Punjab and Bengal) and to terminate colonial rule on 15 
August 1947. To keep law and order during the partition 
process, the British created a boundary force. Among the 
British and many Congress leaders, there was the hope that 
the large minority communities on both sides of the border 
would continue to live peacefully in the new states. 110 
However, the administrative personnel of the minority com¬ 
munity in the two Pun jabs shifted to the other side. More¬ 
over, the border police was terminated in September. Mil¬ 
lions of Hindus and Sikhs were stranded, unprotected in 
west Punjab; and the same was true for the Muslims in east 
Punjab. 111 As early as July, acts of violence drove thou¬ 
sands of frightened people towards the other side. The 
violence reached a peak in September, and subsided when the 
minority communities of West Pakistan fled to India. The 
population transfer on both sides of the border was far 
from smooth. Describing the transfer in Bahawalpur state. 
Moon reports: 
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To kill a Sikh had becane almost a duty; to kill a 

Hindu was hardly a crime. To rob them was innocent 

pleasure carrying no moral stigma. 112 

It was in this setting of near anarchy that the RSS 
earned enormous good will for itself by assisting Hindu 
refugees in their flight to India and by providing aid in 
their readjustment to life in a new country. Chaman Lai, 
the RSS office secretary in Lahore at the time of parti¬ 
tion, recalls that government officials in eastern Punjab 
provided assistance to the RSS (including the issuance of 
weapons) while they were organizing rescue squads to bring 
refugees to India. 113 Sindhi refugees in Bombay recall 
that RSS members in Karachi (now in Pakistan) manufactured 
bombs for the Hindus in Sind. A former RSS member from 
Punjab, in a series of articles generally critical of the 
RSS, concedes that many Hindu Congress politicians in his 
own town approached RSS officials for assistance in defend¬ 
ing the Hindu minority. He recalls that swayamsevaks were 
assigned to guard Hindu homes; they collected weapons to 
use during the anticipated Muslim attacks; and they manu¬ 
factured hand grenades. He also admits that the RSS did 
not itself organize retaliatory activities against the 
Muslims in his own area, though many swayamsevaks individ¬ 
ually engaged in such activities. He recalls that RSS 
rescue efforts helped to bolster the confidence and pride 
among the demoralized Hindus of Punjab. 114 With the break¬ 
down of law and order in many parts of India and 
Pakistan, vigilante law prevailed and observers report that 
few hands were clean in the affected areas. The RSS was 
only one of many paramilitary groups operating in Punjab 
during the exchange of population. 115 

But the RSS was probably the best organized of the 
paramilitary groups, and it earned the goodv.il 1 of the 
Hindu community of Punjab, Kashmir, arid elsewhere. The 
rapid proliferation of shakhas in the northwest, according 
to government reports, aroused a sense of militancy among 
Hindus. 116 Many RSS members were arrested for manufac¬ 
turing bombs and other weapons, though the RSS itself was 
careful that none of its office bearers were linked to such 
activities. Because the RSS was widely perceived to be the 
most effective organization working on behalf of the refu¬ 
gees, the government of east Punjab provided support to it, 
as did the Congress party in the province. 

The growing popularity and activism of the RSS led 
many to speculate that it was a force to reckon with. In a 
16 September 1947 visit to a shakha in Delhi, Mahatma 
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Gandhi pleaded with the swayamsevaks to let the government 
handle law and order in the increasingly tense capital 
city. Golwalkar reportedly responded that the RSS was 
purely defensive, though he could not vouch for the actions 
of every swayamsevak . 117 Heme Minister Vallabhbhai Patel 
solicited Golwalkar’s help in an effort to convince the 
Hindu Maharaja of Kashmir to merge his princely state with 
India. Golwalkar met the Maharaja in October 1947 and 
urged him to recruit Punjabi Hindus and Sikhs into his 
militia. 118 After Indian troops were invited into the 
state, the Indian military provided arms to volunteers of 
the RSS as well as to members of Shaikh Abdullah’s National 
Conference. 119 In September 1947 the Delhi region military 
carmander met Golwalkar at least twice to request his help 
in maintaining law and order. 120 

As 1947 came to a close, senior political figures 
became increasingly outspoken about the danger of the RSS 
becoming an independent political force. A massive RSS 
rally in Delhi on 10 December 1947, attended by several 
Hindu princes, prominent businessmen, and an array of lead¬ 
ers from various Hindu organizations, seemed to underscore 
the hold of the RSS on a significant part of the Hindu 
ccmnunity. In fact, Golwalkar was adamantly opposed to the 
RSS getting involved in partisan politics, though many saw 
him as a potentiality malevolent actor in the political 
arena. 

As the Hindu refugees from West Pakistan spread out 
over northern and western India, they took the RSS organi¬ 
zation to their new hemes, where they formed the membership 
nucleus for hundreds of new shakhas. Many of the full-time 
workers of the RSS were recruited from the refugee canmun- 
ity. A large number of these refugees were businessmen, 
and many prospered in India. Because of the widespread 
sympathy for the RSS among the refugees, even respected 
ncn-RSS refugee professionals presided over RSS public 
functions and contributed funds to both the. RSS and to its 
affiliates. 121 Businessmen from Punjab refugee backgrounds 
were, and still are, a reliable source for funds, and RSS 
informants admit that they have been generous. 

Thousands of swayamsevaks were recruited to organize 
rescue squads, to provide food and medicine, and to organ¬ 
ize temporary residential quarters for the refugees when 
they arrived in India. The largest single refugee relief 
operation was in Delhi, where the RSS operated four large 
camps. 122 In the accounts of dozens of swayamsevaks who 
participated in the rescue and relief operations, one com¬ 
mon theme was that the experience generated a loyalty to 
the RSS that enabled them to withstand the trials they had 
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to face in 1948 and 1949 when the RSS was banned. The 
rescue operations left them convinced that the RSS has been 
genuinely concerned about the welfare of the Hindus. There 
is even a certain romantic nostalgia in their reminiscense. 
As never before (or after, in most cases), they had a sense 
of actively participating in a great event in which their 
services were both demanded and appreciated. Many recall 
the demands put on their talents and ingenuity, and in 
their recollection, they found themselves equal to the 
task. 

RSS sources claim that there were about 100,000 swa- 
yamsevaks attending shakha at the start of the war. By the 
beginning of 1948, between 600,000 and 700,000 were attend¬ 
ing sane 7,000 shakhas. Much of the growth had occurred in 
Punjab, Delhi, and the United Provinces—provinces receiv¬ 
ing most of the Punjabi refugees. 123 When the Punjabi 
refugees began to pour into Delhi, communal rioting erupted 
in the national capital. Despite the charge that the RSS 
had precipitated the violence, the organization had built 
up too large a fund of good will for the government to 
restrict its activities without clear evidence of its dir¬ 
ect involvement in the riots. The provincial premiers and 
hare ministers meeting in Delhi in November 1947 unanim¬ 
ously advised against curbing its activities. 124 In a 
speech at Lucknow on 6 January 1948, Deputy Prime Minister 
Vallabhbhai Patel advised Congressmen to draw the RSS cadre 
into the Congress, "They are to be won over by Congress 
with love." 125 

Gandhi was horrified at the violence in the capital 
city of independent India, and took the ultimate step to 
stop it. On 12 January 1948, he began observing fast, and 
ended it on 18 January only after leaders of Delhi’s Sikh 
and Hindu ccmmunities (including Hans Raj Gupta, sangh- 
chalak of Delhi) promised to adhere to his six-point for¬ 
mula designed to end the violence. Mariana Azad, a nation¬ 
alist Muslim spokesman, recalls that the agreement was 
opposed by many Sikhs and Hindus. 126 


TOE BAN ON TOE RSS: 1948-1949 


Gandhi was assassinated on Friday evening, 30 January 
1948, at 5:30 p.m., by Nathuram Vinayak Godse. Gqpal 
Godse, brother of Nathuram, recalls that 

Our motive was not to achieve control of the govern¬ 
ment;...we were simply trying to rid the nation of 
someone who had done and was doing great harm to it. 
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He had consistently insulted the Hindu nation and had 
weakened it by his doctrine of ahimsa. On his many 
fasts, he always attached all sorts of pro-Muslim 
conditions.... He never did anything about the Muslim 
fanatics. We wanted to shew the Indians that there 
were Indians who would not suffer humiliation—that 
there were still men left among the Hindus. 127 

Nathuram Godse had previously been a member of the 
RSS 12 8 , and at the time of the assassination, was an editor 
of a pro-Hindu Mahasabha newspaper in Pune. 129 Because of 
his background, the government suspected that the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the RSS had both been involved in a conspir¬ 
acy to assassinate Gandhi, and to seize control of the 
government. Leaders of both groups were arrested. On 3 
February 1948 Golwalkar was arrested, and the government 
banned the RSS the next day. 

Before his arrest, Golwalkar instructed the RSS lead¬ 
ers temporarily to cease all RSS activities. Despite this 
instruction and the subsequent ban, a large number of swa- 
yamsevaks continued to meet together under the guise of 
study groups, sports associations, devotional assemblies, 
etc. They met together at considerable risk, for the gov¬ 
ernment was arresting those suspected of participating in 
the RSS. RSS officers frem all levels of the organization 
were arrested. RSS records and funds were confiscated, and 
property and equipment were impounded. With practically 
the entire leadership imprisoned, the younger RSS members 
received instant training in leadership, and they construc¬ 
ted and maintained the clandestine apparatus of the RSS. 
The leadership engaged in "seminars" while in prison to 
determine the future orientation of the RSS. The various 
options for the RSS were exhaustively debated, and from 
these debates emerged the guidelines that the RSS pursued 
in the post-ban period. 

RSS sources estimate that approximately 20,000 swayam- 
sevaks were arrested for varying lengths of time during the 
first few months of the ban. 130 The government was not 
able to show any RSS involvement in Gandhi's murder 131 nor 
its involvement in a conspiracy to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment. By August 1948 most of the detainees were released, 
and Golwalkar himself was released on 5 August. Neverthe¬ 
less, the ban on the RSS was not lifted. Golwalkar was 
required to remain within the municipal limits of Nagpur, 
to refrain from addressing any public meeting, and to seek 
prior approval from the Nagpur district magistrate before 
submitting any material for publication. 132 

Following his release, Golwalkar initiated 
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correspondence with "the prime minister end the heme minis¬ 
ter on the question of lifting the ban on the RSS. 133 On 
24 September 1948 Golwalkar wrote to Nehru that no evidence 
existed to link the KSS with the murder of Gandhi. 134 On 
the same day, he wrote Patel, 

If you with Government power and we with organized 
cultural force combined, we can eliminate this menace 
[corrrrunism]. I am intensely worried at the waves of 
victory of that foreign ’ism' which are sweeping our 
neighboring countries. 135 

Nehru wrote back that the government had a "mass of inform¬ 
ation" that the RSS was "anti-national," "often subver¬ 
sive," and "violent. 1,136 In response, Golwalkar refuted 
these charges, emphasizing the nonpolitical nature of the 
RSS. 137 However, the RSS leadership was, in fact, seri¬ 
ously considering the question of a political role for 
itself. 

Correspondence between Home Minister Patel and 
Golwalkar was concerned primarily with the political inten¬ 
tions of the RSS. On 11 September Patel wrote of his con¬ 
cern that 

Their [RSS] opposition to the Congress, and that too 
of such virulence, disregarding all considerations of 
personality, decency or decorum, created a kind of 
unrest among the people. 

In the same letter, he proposed that 

RSS men carry on their patriotic endeavor only by 
joining the Congress and not by keeping separate and 
by opposing. 138 

While this exchange of letters was taking place, Patel 
was canvassing the provincial governments on the ban issue; 
all the governments responded that the ban should not be 
lifted. Following this advice, Patel broke off his discus¬ 
sion with Golwalkar. 

Golwalkar’s travel restrictions had been temporarily 
lifted in October so that he could confer with government 
officials in Delhi. When the discussions were terminated, 
he was again arrested and returned to Nagpur. Soon after, 
Golwalkar issued two press statements which were addressed 
primarily to those who wanted to transform the RSS into a 
political party. In the second, he wrote, "I believe that 
cultural work should be entirely free from political 
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scramble and should not be tagged on to any political par¬ 
ty. " To those who wanted to transform the RSS into a poli¬ 
tical party,, he warned, "This position is unbearable and 
does no credit to those who may hold it . 1,139 The Delhi 


3 December 1948, which rejected Patel' s suggestion that the 
RSS merge with the Congress. "The advice [on the merger] 


change." 140 On 13 November 1948, two days before his 
second arrest, Golwalkar circulated a memorandum to RSS 
leaders informing them that his 6 February order to comply 
with the government's ban order was rescinded, and directed 
P. B. Dani, the general secretary, to resume RSS activ¬ 
ities. 141 The decision was not unanimously supported by 
the RSS karyakari martial (central executive committee). 
Seme of its members felt that the RSS should not oppose the 
government in such a dramatic fashion when the possibility 
for renewed negotiations was still an option. The normally 
cautious Golwalkar lined up with the activists on the 
issue, and the RSS launched its first civil disobedience 


campaign against the government. 

On 9 December 1948 the civil disobedience campaign 
(referred to in the RSS as a satyagraha) was launched. RSS 
informants claim that some 60,000 swayamsevaks took part in 
the protest, a very significant response considering that 
the number of protestors represents about one-tenth the RSS 


membership before the ban. The protest was suspended on 20 
January 1949 when RSS officials were approached by the 
government to resume negotiations on a written RSS consti¬ 
tution acceptable to the government. 142 


During the ban, Eknath Ranade, a member of the RSS 
central executive responsible for negotiating with the 


several times to discuss the terms for lifting the ban and 
for releasing Golwalkar. Their first meeting took place at 
Mussorie, in the home of G. D. Birla, one of India's lead¬ 
ing industrialists. According to Ranade, the meeting was a 
disaster, as Patel continued to insist that the RSS was 
creating a climate of violence in the country. 143 Patel 
did not make clear whether he was referring to actual acts 
of violence or whether he meant that the opposition to the 
Congress "created a kind of unrest among the people," as he 
had earlier written to Golwalkar. Several months after the 
first meeting, Ranade again met Patel, and according to 
Ranade, Patel told him that swayamsevaks should join the 
Congress and help bull cl up the party's organizational base. 
RSS leaders close to the negotiations claim that Patel, the 
organizational leader of the Congress diumvirate, wanted to 
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policies . 14 4 

At the same time that secret negotiations were being 
held, the government was holding open talks with RSS media¬ 
tors regarding a lifting of the ban* Ranade and two asso¬ 
ciates (P. B. Dani and Balasaheb Deoras) prepared a draft 
RSS constitution at the request of the government. While 
Golwalkar approved the draft, the Heme Ministry raised 
several objections. 145 The government charged that the 
draft contained no specific rejection of violence, no 
statement of allegiance to the Indian constitution and the 
national flag, no provision for publishing RSS rules and 
instructions, no provision for a published audit of RSS 
accounts, and no system for the democratic election of 
office bearer, particularly the sarsanghchalak . Golwalkar 
responded with a detailed response of the criticism on 17 
May 1949, emphasizing the democratic nature of the RSS. On 
the critical point of succession, he wrote that tlie sar- 
sanghchalak would nominate his successor in consultation 
with the executive oemnittee of the RSS. 146 In a letter of 
clarification to Mauli Chandra Sharma on 10 June, Golwalkar 
noted that "this nomination [by the previous sarsanghcha- 
lak] is a formal declaration of the person elected by the 
KKM [the executive committee]." In that same letter, he 
wrote that he was nominated by Hedgewar "in consultation 
with the then KKM/' 147 In fact, neither he nor his succes¬ 
sor was nominated formally by the executive cemmittee. 
There may have been consultations with the members, but 
certainly no formal vote on the candidate and certainly no 
opposition candidate—which appears to be what the govern¬ 


ment had in mind when it talked about greater democracy in 
the RSS. In any case, the Home Ministry was not moved by 
Golwalkar T s 17 May explanation, and responded to him that 


The Government of India regrets to note that your 
attitude in regard to the activities of the RSS organ¬ 
ization seems to have undergone no change. Not only 
do you see nothing wrong in the ideologies and activi¬ 
ties of the RSS in the past but you suggest that the 
organization would be guided by the same ideology and 
pursue the same methods in the future. 148 


The public negotiations seemed deadlocked; however, 
the secret negotiations between Patel and the RSS contin¬ 
ued. Patel instructed Mauli Chandra Sharma to leave for 
Nagpur to work with Golwalkar in revising the constitution. 
Sharma, Ranade, and Deendayal Upadhyaya (a young pracharak 
who was to play a prominent role in the Jana Sangh) wrote 
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the new draft version. On seme fundamental issues, such as 
participation of preadolescents or the selection of the 
sarsanghchalak, they refused to compromise. The revised 
constitution, as clarified by Golwalkar in his letter of 10 
June, was accepted by Patel, and the ban was lifted on 11 
July 1949. 

RSS ADOPTS A MORE ACTIVIST ORIENTATION 

On his release from prison, Golwalkar was asked in 
what ways the RSS would be different. He responded that 
the RSS had "given up nothing." 149 At a reception in Nag¬ 
pur, he stated, "There is no compromise undertaking of any 
kind given to the government. 1,150 Between August and Nov¬ 
ember of 1949 Golwalkar made an extensive tour of India. 
The large crowds at his rallies suggest that the RSS 
retained a large following. Despite Golwalkar*s disclaim¬ 
ers, the RSS was a different organization. Its leaders 
were now prepared for it to take on a more activist orien¬ 
tation . 

On 7 October 1949, while Nehru was abroad, the Con¬ 
gress Party’s working committee voted that RSS members 
could join the Congress as primary members. The decision 
immediately set off a controversy within the ruling party, 
with Patel’s supporters generally supporting the action and 
Nehru*s supporters opposed to it. A. G. Kher, Minister for 
Local Self-Government in the United Provinces, and a 
staunch supporter of Patel, responded to the critics of the 
7 October decision by predicting that an adverse decision 
regarding the participation of RSS members in the Congress 
might force the RSS into politics. 

The members of that organization [RSS] cannot take 
part in politics unless they join seme political org¬ 
anization. The main political parties are the Cong¬ 
ress, the Socialists, the Communists, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the Muslim League, and the RSPI. Do we desire 
that RSS youths should join other groups which are 
opposed to Congress, or should we desire they should 
join us? Let those who desire that RSS should not be 
admitted even as primary members of Congress under¬ 
stand the implications of their attitude. They are 
compel ling RSS men to join the opponents of Congress 
if they have to take part in politics. 151 

Kher's warning to the Congress proved prophetic, as RSS 
leaders began to consider seriously the question of politi¬ 
cal involvement. On 17 November 1949 the Congress working 
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ccnmittee rescinded its earlier decision. It ruled that 
RSS members could join the Congress as primary members, but 
only if they first gave up their RSS membership. This 
decision virtually guaranteed that the RSS would assume 
some role in the political process. 

Even before the ban, RSS leaders were reassessing the 
organization f s role in an independent India. 152 By RSS 
standards, Hindu society was far from united. A large part 
of "Mother India" had been "lost," and the RSS was not 
reconciled to it. Sane believed that the leadership of the 
Congress had neither the commitment nor the capacity to 
inspire the sacrifices needed for national rejuvenation. 
Many felt that the new political order rested on foreign 
concepts which not only undermined India's Hindu identity, 
but which also were contrary to India's historical, social, 
and political legacies, and they were not prepared to admit 
that the ancient wisdom was irrelevant in the contemporary 
period. 

The negotiations between Patel and various RSS leaders 
during the ban period reveal that Golwalkar, at the begin¬ 
ning of these negotiations, was ready to accept seme kind 
of relationship between the RSS and the Congress in which 
the RSS would be entrusted with character building and the 
Congress with politics. The evidence also suggests that 
Golwalkar did not want the RSS itself to become directly 
involved in political matters. With the Congress closing 
all doors to even minimal political involvement, Golwalkar 
was forced to deal with the RSS activists who wanted the 
RSS to play a direct role in the political process, and in- 
other areas as well. The RSS experienced an internally 
divisive debate on the question, which involved fundamental 
questions of strategy and goals. The end result was a 
decision to get far more deeply involved in politics than 
Golwalkar had originally anticipated. Another outcome of 
the debate was the decision to sanction the establishment 
of affiliated organizations around the RSS. We shall anal¬ 
yze these developments in Chapter 4. 


* 
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1. The British in 1909 introduced constitutional 
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Pact," The Journal of Asian Studies 31 (May 1972: 561-587). 

2. Pattabhai Bhogaraju Sitaramayya, History of the 
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Political Mobilization in India (New York: Columbia Univer¬ 
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ties, see Govind Sadashiv Ghurye, Social Tensions in India 
(Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1968), particularly chap. 10. 
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that, "The Jagmohan Reddy Commission recorded... that the 
attack on the Jagannath temple in Ahmedabad [during 1969] 
inflamed the local Hindus because it reminded them of the 
sack of Scmnath by Ghazni [a Muslim commander who seized 
this Hindu religious center several hundred years ago]. In 
Pune, communal fires were stoked by an attack on a youth 
immediately after he had played the role of Shivaji in a 
tableau." "A Recurring Nightmare: After Poona, What?" 
Times of India (Bombay), 31 May 1973, p. 6. 

6. Ram Gopal, Indian Muslims: A Political History 
(1858-1947) (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1959), pp. 154- 
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(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960), pp. 25-26. 

7. Sitaramayya, National Congress, vol. 1, p. 220. 

8. Mahratta (Pune), June 23, 1922. 

9. Leader (Allahabad), 1 May 1922. 

10. Ibid., 12 November 1921. 
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11. For an analysis of the Hindu Mahasabha r s formation 
and early development, see Richard Gordon, "The Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Indian National Congress, 1915 to 1926," 
Modem Asian Studies 9 (April 1975), pp. 145-203. 

12. The formation of these sabhas reported ibid., 17- 
18 August 1923. Following the Benares session, the Maha- 
sabha was reorganized. A working committee was established 
with headquarters at Benares Hindu University; the country 
was divided into 23 linguistic provinces (as in the Cong¬ 
ress). However, Gordon notes that in 1924 there were only 
nine provincial branches and 362 local branches, 80% in 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar. Richard Gordon, "The 

Hindu Mahasabha," p. 173. 

13. Leader (Allahabad), 23 July 1923. 

14. Ibid., 23 August 1923. 

15. Ibid., 22 August 1923. 

16. An acrimonious debate between the revivalist 
reformers and the orthodox occurred at the 1926 Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha session on these issues. An account of the proceed¬ 
ings is reported ibid., 15, 17, 18 March 1926. 

17. Ibid,, 13 April 1925. 

18. Ibid . 

19. Government of India, Home Political File (I) No. 
18-21/25, 1925. 

20. Experimental research in social psychology sug¬ 
gests that, when groups which feel deprived succeed in 
overcoming the obstacles that are perceived as preventing 
them from sharing in the benefits enjoyed by a "favored" 
group, the "deprived" will experience a marked increase in 
aggressiveness towards the "favored." For a discussion of 
the general principle, see John W. Thibaut and Harold H. 
Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1959), pp. 181-184. 

21. The most comprehensive and authentic biography of 
Hedgewar was written by Narayan Hari Palkar. The book, Dr, 
K. B. Hedgewar (Pune: Hari Vinayak Datye, 1964), was pub¬ 
lished in Marathi and has since been published in other 
Indian languages. We have relied primarily on the original 
Marathi edition, although we have also gone through the 
later Hindi translation. Not only did Palkar have access 
to RSS documents, but he was personally acquainted with 
many of Hedgewar*s closest colleagues. There is now an 
English language biography. Dr, Hedgewar: The Epoch Maker, 
comp, by B. V. Deshpande & S. R. Ramaswamy, ed. by H. V. 
Seshadri (Bangalore: Sahitya Sindhu, 1981). 

22. Palkar, Dr, K. B. Hedgewar, p. 7. 

23. Ibid,, p. 10. 
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24. RSS pamphlet, Hamare Hedgewar (Lucknow: Rashtra- 
dharm Pustak Prakashan, n.d. ), pp. 9-11, in Hindi. 

25. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar , p. 14. 

26. Appaji Joshi, perhaps Hedgewar's closest confid¬ 
ante, discusses their relationship in an article in Tarun 
Bharat (Pune), 4-5 May 1970 in Marathi. 

27. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, pp. 36-37. R. C. 
Majumdar outlines the organizational structure of the Sam- 
iti in Freedom Movement in India , vol. 2, pp. 282-286. 

28. Maharashtra State' Gazetteers: Nagpur District 
(Bombay: Government Printing and Stationery, 1966), p. 118. 

29. Ibid . 

30. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar , p. 66. 

31. Ibid., p. 70. 

32. Ibid., p. 78-79. 

33. M. R. Jayakar, one of Tilak's closest associates, 
reports the dismay among Tilak's Maharashtrian followers 
when prcminent allies such as Lajpat Rai and C. R. Das 
supported Gandhi at the Nagpur session. The Story of My 
Life, vol. 1, p. 420. Indeed, seme of Tilak's own Mahara¬ 
shtrian supporters were converted to Gandhi' s program. 
Discussion in Richard Cashman, The Myth of the Lokamanya, 
pp. 206-207. 

34. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, p. 78. . 

35. Ibid., p. 90. 
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February 1922, shortly after the non-cooperation movement 
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Nehru, ccrrtp., A Bunch of Old Letters Written Mostly to 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Some Written by Him, 2nd ed. (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1960), p. 23. 
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the 1930-1931 satyagraha. In the Central Provinces, this 
satyagraha took the form of a protest against the restric¬ 
ted use of government-controlled forest lands. Hedgewar 
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of the RSS would be undermined if the participants were 
drawn into the intense factional in-fighting of Nagpur’s 
Congress organization. More inportantly, he probably 
feared that the young organization might be banned if it 
appeared to have political objectives. 

38. Ibid,, p. 115. 

39. Ibid,, p. 116. 

40. Mahratta (Pune), 18 November 1922. 

41. Palkar, Dr . K . B, Hedgewar, p. 117. 

42. Ibid., p. 126. 
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44. Quoted in Palkar, Dr . K. B. Hedgewar , p. 129. 
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murder of a British official in India, and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment on the Andaman Islands. In 1921, he was 
removed to a prison in India. While at the Ratnagiri jail 
in 1922, he wrote Hindutva. Copies of this tract were 
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nationalists. Hedgewar read one of these hand-written 
copies. The work was eventually published in English, 
which can be found in Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, Samagra 
Savarkar Wangmaya: Hindu Rashtra Darshan, 6 vols. (Pune: 
Maharashtra Prantik Hindusabha, 1964), vol. 6, pp. 1-91. 

46. Ibid., pp. 7-9, 28-46. 

47. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, chap. 1; Madhav Sada- 
shiv Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts (Bangalore: Vikrama Prak- 
ashan, 1966), pp. 331-332. 

48. At about this time, Jawaharlal Nehru also expres¬ 
sed dismay over the lack of a well-organized cadre of young 
men which the Congress could mobilize for its various acti¬ 
vities. Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1958), pp. 120-121. 
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Srividya Prakashan, 1979) in Marathi, p. 275. Same RSS 
informants also claim that G. D. Savarkar wrote the first 
oath, which was used up to 1947. (There is some debate 


over whether he authored the oath.) 

50. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, p. 135. 

51. Ibid . For a testimonial on the character-buildir^f 
potential of akharas, see Dinakar Dhondo Karve, ed. and 
trans.. The New Brahmans: Five Maharashtrian Families, with 
the editorial assistance of Ellen E. McDonald (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1963), pp. 180-181. 

52. Censure of India, 1931, Vol . 12: Central Provinces 
and Berar, pt. 1 —Report, by W- H. Shoobert (Nagpur: 
Government Printing, 1933), p. 296. 

53. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, pp. 138-139. B. K. 
Kelkar, a swayamsevak, wrote in his diary in February 1943 
that Hedgewar asserted that an understanding of his philo¬ 
sophy required a thorough study of the writings of Ramdas. 
(Unpublished diary of B. K. Kelkar.) 

54. Ibid,, pp. 136-139. 

55. The uniform was the same as that worn by the Bha¬ 
rat Sevak Samaj, the volunteer force Hedgewar organized 
during the 1920 Congress session in Nagpur. It consisted 
of white shirt, khaki shorts and a black khaki cap. In 
choosing a name, Hedgewar rej ected putting Hindu in the 
title because that would suggest that Hindus were but one 
community among many. Rather, Hindus were, in his view, 
the nation. He also rejected names that emphasized the 
Maharashtrian origins of the RSS. For discussion on this, 
see C. P. Bhishiker, Bhayyajl Danl (Pune: Bharatiya Vichar 
Sadhana, 1983) in Marathi. 


56. The account emphasizes the bitterness of the brah¬ 
min priests who denounced Hedgewar for disrupting their 
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elsewhere. Its introduction was the suggestion of Anna 
Sohani, a former revolutionary who was close to Hedgewar. 
Sohani was later to introduce instruction in still other 
martial arts. 

58. Ibid., pp. 145-146. 

59. Ibid., p. 161. 

60. See report of this incident in H. V. Seshadri, Dr. 
Hedgewar, the Epoch Maker (Bangalore: Sahitya Sindhu, 
1981), pp. 95-97. 
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61. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, pp. 202-203. 

62. Palkar describes a speech Hardikar gave in Nagpur 
in which he denounced the nonpolitical nature of the RSS 

and a number of other associates. Ibid., p. 204. 

63. D. V. Kelkar, "The R.S.S.," Economic Weekly (4 

February 1950): 132, .quoted in J. A. Curran, Jr., Militant 
Hi nduism in Indian Politics: A Study of the R.S.S . (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951), pp. 12-13. 

64. Information in this paragraph from K. R. Malkani, 
RSS Story (New Delhi: Impex India, 1980), pp. 21, 28; and 
interview with Malharrao Kale, RSS General Secretary 1943- 

1945, on 39 June 1983 at Nagpur. 

65. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar , pp. 202-210. 

66. As will be explained in the next chapter, the RSS 
banner is considered the "guru" and RSS members are careful 
to employ the term only to the banner. 

67. For an explanation of the relationship between a 
Hindu teacher and his student, see Abbe Jean Antoine 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies , trans. and 
ed. by Henry K. Beauchamp, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953), chap. 10. 

68. RSS Pamphlet, Guruji: Rashtriya Sway am Sevak ke 
Sarsanghchalak (Delhi: n.p., n.d.), p. 43, in Hindi. 

69. Palkar, Dr. K , B. Hedgewar, pp. 160-165. 

70. Ibid., p. 329. 
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unite all Muslims in South Asia into a common political 
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Muhanmed, Khaksar Movement in India (Meerut: Meenakshi 
Prakashan, 1973). 

72. Government of India, Heme Political File (I), No. 
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Dani, a former general secretary of the RSS, for example, 
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respondence and Palkar' s biography to swayamsevaks going to 
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78. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, p.270. 

79. Ibid. 

80. Ibid. f pp. 181-182. 

81. As early as 1929, Mahasabha leaders approached 
Hedgewar with the proposal that the RSS become an affiliate 
of the Mahasabha. He rejected the notion. See D. E. U. 
Baker, Changing Political Leadership in an Indian Province: 
The Central Province and Berar 1919-1939 (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), p. 106. Hedgewar bluntly told 
Munje in 1938 that the RSS was not the youth wing of the 
Mahasabha. After that, Munje was not invited to deliver 
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with Malharrao Kale, general secretary of the RSS from 
1943-1945, in Nagpur on 30 June 1983. 
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that Ghatate might well have fabricated Hedgewar’s choice 
or planted the idea in the dying man’s mind. It is inpos¬ 
sible to verify the rumor, though many people close to 
Hedgewar have denied it. Other names were considered by 
Hedge war, but he never discussed them publicly. Palkar 
writes that Dr. L. B. Paranjpe, Babasaheb Apte, and Appaji 
Joshi were other names considered by Hedgewar. Palkar, Dr. 
K. B. Hedgewar , p. 385. Still others expected that V. D. 
Savarkar would be chosen as Hedgewar's successor. Of these 
possibilities, Appaji Joshi was considered the most likely 
choice. Since the formation of the RSS he had been close 
to Hedgewar; he was perhaps the most successful of the RSS 
organizers, and he was its senior-most official. After 
Hedgewar’s death, Joshi did not believe the announcement; 
moreover, he did not think Golwalkar had the requisite 
political sophistication to lead the RSS. Joshi, a "good 
RSS soldier, ” eventually put his grudge aside and continued 
his work in the RSS. He frequently defended Golwalkar 
against those who charged that Golwalkar had abandoned the 
objectives laid out by Hedgewar. He served as RSS general 
secretary from 1943-1946. In the 4 and 5 May 1970 issues 
of Tarun Bharat (Pune), he strongly denied any fundamental 
differences between Golwalkar and Hedgewar. 

86. Organiser, 14 July 1973. 
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Shri Guruji, the Man, and His Mission: On the Occasion of 
His 51st Birthday (New Delhi: Bharat Prakashan, 1955), in 
English and Guruji: Rashtriya Sway am Sevak Sangh ka Sar- 
sanghchalak , in Hindi. 
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found in Palkar, Dr. K. B . Hedgewar, chaps. 22-23. Hedge- 
war was attracted to young intellectuals. Prior to groan¬ 
ing Golwalkar for a career in the RSS, Hedgewar had shown a 
great interest in G. M. Huddar, a scholarly young man from 
Nagpur who was selected the first general secretary of the 
RSS (1928-1931). 

89. Shri Guruji . the Man and His Mission , p. 6. 

90. Palkar, Dr. K. B. Hedgewar , pp. 360-361. 
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93. Palkar, Dr, K. B. Hedgewar, p. 378. 

94. Markandrao Jog, head of the military department of 
the RSS, wanted the RSS to take a more militant line toward 
the British. When his advice was rejected, he resigned. 
Information from an interview with Malharao Kale, RSS gen¬ 
eral secretary from 1940-1943, on 30 June 1983 at Nagpur. 

95. V. D. Savarkar and Munje, as well as other Maha¬ 
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derive from the British policy of excluding most Maharash¬ 
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142. In recalling the ban and the protest movement, 
RSS members who participated in the events find a number of 
"anti-national" reasons that motivated the leadership to 
continue the ban even after no evidence shewed up on an RSS 
connection with the assassination of Gandhi. The more 
frequently mentioned were "fear" (1) that the RSS would 
transform itself into a political party, (2) that seme 
foreign "design" would prevent India from becoming strong 
and united, (c) of Nehru's "pro-Muslim" bias, (d) of an 
attempt on the part of the "vested interests" to "keep the 
people down." One recollection which came up in almost all 
the interviews was the shock the members experienced at 
being labeled "murderers," "hooligans," and "criminals;" 
and the pressure to denounce the RSS, the abandoned 
friends, lost jobs, and expulsions from college. Almost 
all those interviewed recall that their commitment to the 
RSS was strengthened during the ban period. 

143. Interview with Eknath Ranade at Kanya Kumari on 
29 December 1969. 

144. RSS literature draws a sharp distinction between 
Nehru and Patel. The latter is portrayed as a practical 
Hindu, and the former as an impractical visionary. In 
seeking to identify themselves with Patel, RSS writers 
exaggerate Patel’s pro-RSS sympathies. No doubt, he res¬ 
pected their help to the refugees. But the record seems to 
indicate that he thought they sometimes acted intolerantly 
towards the Muslims. Nehru did not, as far as the records 
indicate, interfere in Patel's handling of the ban issue. 
Patel did not exactly deal gently with the RSS during the 
ban period and exacted seme hard terms from them before he 
agreed to lift the ban. Patel did support RSS entry into 
the Congress. One could argue against the conventional RSS 
wisdom about why he wanted them in. He might only have 
wanted to exploit the disciplined cadre to build the organ¬ 
izational infrastructure of the Congress. In a letter to 
Rajendra Prasad in 1948, Shankarrao Deo claims that Patel 
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was upset ever the deplorable state of the Congress organi¬ 
zation. Referred to in Stanley Kochanek, The Congress 
Party of India: The Dynamics of a One-Party Democracy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 15. It 
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believed that the letter of clarification influenced 
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RSS: Ideology, Organization, ond Training 


Belief systems develop in response to cultural, social 
and psychological strains which develop when existing sym¬ 
bolic models of authority, responsibility, and civic pur¬ 
pose do not adequately explain the social situation. 1 They 
are cognitive road maps that point out the causal forces 
operating in society, 2 indicate the legitimate authori¬ 
ties, 3 and motivate activity in given circumstances to 
achieve certain desired ends. 4 They reduce the ambiguity 
created by the structural strains which gave rise to the 
belief system, simplifying reality and giving meaning to 
complex political and social events. They are, to use 
Ernst Cassirer's terms, a form of myth-making which organ¬ 
izes and expresses deeply-rooted instincts, hopes and fears 
through linguistic metaphors which relate given phenomena 
to others which are like it, through signs that announce 
ideas (i.e., a flag), and through ritual that publicly 
expresses ideas. 5 Because the RSS draws liberally from the 
Hindu past to construct its belief system, an investigation 
is necessary of hew Hindu thought and practice inform the 
verbal symbols, signs, and rituals which the RSS employs. 


BELIEF SYSTEM OF THE RSS 

Hedgewar, like all revivalists, believed that the 
Hindu past possessed the conceptual tools with which to 
reconstruct society. Also like other revivalists, he was 
convinced that only Hindu thought would motivate the popu¬ 
lation to achieve independence and to restructure society. 
In the early part of the twentieth century, Auxobindo Ghose 
stated the case in terms that the RSS was later to empha¬ 
size. 
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If you try other and foreign methods we shall either 
gain our end of national awakening with tedious slow¬ 
ness, painfully and imperfectly, if at all. Why aban¬ 
don the plain way which God and the Mother have marked 
out for you to choose faint and devious paths of your 
own treading. 6 

The Rig Veda, the oldest Hiridu sacred text, pictures 
human society as evolving from the Supreme Person (Purusha) 
and compares the four social divisions 7 to the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Supreme Person. 8 The concept of an 
organic society was a particularly persuasive argument for 
the purposes of social unity and nationalism; the reviv¬ 
alists enployed it to emphasize the interdependence of all 
members of society and to suggest the necessity of a single 
political system. 9 The metaphor conveyed the concept that 
the members of the body politic are bound together by 
mutual concerns and a common sense of self-preservation. 

RSS theoreticians maintain that the social body func¬ 
tions well only when individuals perform their economic, 
social, and religious duties ( dharma ). 10 The founders of 
the RSS concluded that the Hindu social body was weak and 
disorganized because dharma was neither clearly understood 
nor correctly observed. While the disintegration of Hindu 
society was perceived as advancing at a rapid pace in the 
contemporary period, the malady is traced back at least to 
the Islamic invasions of India (approximately 1000 A.D.) 
when it is alleged creative Hindu thought ceased to inform 
society about new ways to respond to changing conditions. 

A recurrent theme in belief systems is the identifi¬ 
cation of hostile forces which plot against the nation and 
which are responsible for the "disruptive" strains in the 
country. These forces are often identified with particular 
social groups, who are usually defined as different, united 
and powerful. 11 RSS writers identify two general types of 
potentially "disruptive" forces in contemporary Indian 
society; (1) Muslims and Christians who propagate values 
that might result in the denationalization of their adher¬ 
ents, and (2) the "Westernized" elite who propose capit¬ 
alism, socialism, or communism as solutions for Indian 
development. 

Christians consider themselves a community, and it is 
this ccmnunity orientation—and not the dogma itself—that 
is considered a possible impediment to their identification 
with the larger nation. RSS writers allege that Christian 
values have tended to distance Christians culturally from 
the national mainstream in seme parts of the country. From 
this proposition, a subproposition is deduced: because seme 
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Christians do not consider themselves culturally Indian, 
they do not experience a sense of community with other 
Indians. One could phrase the proposition in the more eso¬ 
teric terms of the belief system: Because Christians are 
culturally different, they have separated themselves from 
the "national soul." A weekly journal affiliated to the 
RSS charged that the subjects taught in the Christian 
schools of a tribal area in northeastern India "are typic¬ 
ally Western with no relation whatsoever to the Indian 
environment.... It is these students who, on caning out of 
the missionary institutions agitate for the creation of an 
"Independent Nagaland. 1,12 Another writer noted that Chris¬ 
tian converts "were given not only psychological affinity 
with the people of Western countries, but were weaned away 
from the national society—the language, the script, the 
dress, other modes of life, the festivals, names and nomen¬ 
clature—all undergo a change." 13 

The case against Islam is stated in similar terms; 
however, Islam is viewed as a more serious problem because 
of the size of the Muslim community, the recent history of 
communal animosity between Hindus and Muslims, and the 
existence of Muslim states in the subcontinent. Golwalkar 
wrote: 

They [Muslims] look to seme foreign lands as their 
holy places. They call themselves "Sheiks" and 
"Syeds." Sheiks and Syeds are certain clans in 
Arabia. How then did these people ccme to feel that 
they are their descendants? That is because they have 
cut off all their ancestral national moorings of this 
land and mentally merged themselves with the aggres¬ 
sors. They still think that they have ccme here only 
to conquer and establish their kingdoms. 14 

Democracy, capitalism, and socialism, according to RSS 
writers, are Western concepts that have failed to improve 
the human condition. According to a leading RSS publicist: 

democracy and capitalism join hands to give a free 
reign to exploitation, socialism replaced capitalism 
and brought with it an end to democracy and individual 
freedom. 15 


These concepts are considered contrary to the traditional 
principles of Hindu thought. The argument is that each of 
these concepts limits itself to the premise that man is a 
"bundle of physical wants." 16 While not disagreeing with 
the notion that "passion" is natural to man, 17 RSS writers 
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argue that these "foreign" philosophies stimulate the quest 
for material gratification which results eventually in 
greed and class antagonism, attitudes that lead to exploit¬ 
ation, social warfare, and anarchy. 16 As an alternative to 
these socioeconomic systems, the RSS offers a social blue¬ 
print that minimizes social conflict and functionally links 
the various social units together into an organic whole. 

The transformation of man is of supreme importance, 
for such a change is, in the RSS belief system, the neces¬ 
sary prerequisite for revitalizing society and for sustain¬ 
ing it. Golwalkar, in his major treatise of the RSS belief 
system, mentions four virtues that characterize the ideal 
person. 19 The first is "invincible physical strength." By 
this he does not mean physical strength in the conventional 
sense. Rather, he is referring to the calm resolve needed 
for ccmmitment to disciplined activity. The second virtue, 
which Golwalkar called "character," is a personal resolve 
to commit oneself to a noble cause. These two virtues, 
however, must be guided by "intellectual acumen, M the third 
virtue. Lastly, "fortitude" is a virtue which permits the 
honorable person to persevere in a virtuous life. To sum¬ 
marize, the virtuous life is, above all, characterized by 
industriousness combined with a zealous and painstaking 
adherence to dharma . As with the puritan ethic in the 
West, the RSS belief system proposes that disciplined acti¬ 
vity is the sign of a virtuous life, a view that such revi¬ 
valists as Tilak would surely have applauded. Life is 
considered a struggle against disorder and anarchy; and it 
requires organization, calculation, and systematic endea¬ 
vor. Because disorder and anarchy are presumably streng¬ 
thened by human "passion," the individual must diligently 
tame and discipline his energies. 

RSS writers are quite explicit that the new vision 
will not be brought about by politicians and bureaucrats. 
According to one writer: 

He [the politician] does not represent the soul of the 
people or its aspirations. What he does usually 
represent is all the average pettiness, selfishness, 
egoism, self-deception that is above him and these he 
represents well enough, as well as a great deal of 
mental incompetence and moral conventionality, timid- 
ity, and pretense. Great issues often come to him for 
decision, but he does not deal with them greatly; high 
words and noble words are on his lips, but they become 
rapidly the claptrap of a party. 20 

Inspiration for fundamental reform would have to ccme from 
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a more lofty source, from the RSS itself and through the 
character-building training which it employs. 

Advaita vedanta, a school of classical Hindu philoso¬ 
phy, provided the founders of the RSS with the core con¬ 
cepts around which the solutions for revitalizing society 
were constructed. There are several subschools of vedanta, 
and all are based on the Upanishads, a set of over two 
hundred texts which Hindu commentators have traditionally 
considered divinely-inspired wisdom. 21 UpanishacLic specu¬ 
lation explores the relationship of the individual soul to 
the Universal Soul. 22 Advalta (a form of nondualist 
monism) was systemically formulated around 800 A.D. by 
Samkara, a Brahman vedanta philosopher. The material 
world, according to advalta doctrine, is 'created by a spir¬ 
itual energy ( shakti ) which emanates from the Universal 
Soul. 23 The Brahma as God (Isvara) knows that the created 
world is His object and only Isvara is the true reality. 
Illusion (maya) is manifested when the impermanent Divine 
object (the created world) is perceived as the real. The 
sheaths cf maya are removed as the individual increasingly 
realizes that he is, in reality, the Brahma itself. The 
reward to this realization is release from the bonds of 
material existence, the merging of the individual soul with 
Brahma . 

Knowledge (jnana ) of the truth, achieved through deep 
meditation, is necessarily preceded by correct observance 
of dharma. 24 Moral perfection and religious devotion are 
acts which enable the seeker after truth to perform his 
worldly obligations with detachment and humility, the psy¬ 
chic state required for the final stage of the search for 
enlightenment. This doctrine was developed in the Bhagavad 
Gita. Krishna informs Arjuna, the warrior-king, that an 
act performed without thought to its consequences (nishkama 
karma) leaves no karmic bonds that link the soul to a 
future material existence. 25 The metaphysical foundation 
on which the lesson was based is the Hindu notion that 
every act (meritorious and sinful) leaves an impression on 
the soul and serves to identify it in its next material 
existence. 26 Krishna informs Arjuna that he must act, but 
in a way that leaves no karmic bonds. Arjuna, as a seeker 
of release from earthly bonds, could then proceed to the 
final stage of enlightenment, confident that his "acts’* 
will not predestine him to a reincarnation. Krishna 
reveals to Arjuna that each person has a divinely implanted 
set of obligations (dharma) which the seeker after truth 
must honor. To act contrary to them is an egocentric act 
that is disruptive of the social order ordained by the 
divinity. While not clearly indicating the way one could 
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determine dharma, he does describe its determinants. 27 

All matter contains a mix of three "strands" 23 which 
form a kind of genetic code: sattva (clarity), rajas (acti¬ 
vity), and tamas (darkness). The social organism is sus¬ 
tained through the contribution of an individual's talents. 
The set of talents which any person possesses is determined 
by this "genetic code." In conventional Hindu practice, 
dharma is that set of obligations observed by the jati 
(subcaste) into which a person is bom. While there are 
conflicting opinions among RSS writers, most reject this 
notion and propose that dharma is something each person 
must individually discover. RSS writers also emphasize, as 
we shall discuss below, that this discovery takes place 
within boundaries set by a nation's "soul." As developed 
in the belief system of the RSS, every individual must 
locate himself in the social system so that he contributes 
to the well-being of the social body in a way that does not 
result in conflict between its constituent parts. Such a 
person is referred to as a karma-yogin . In its most devel¬ 
oped form, karma-yoga is combined with a form of bhakti- 
yoga (devotional worship). 

While all forms of - bhakti are recognized as valid 
steps on the path to complete realization, one form is 
considered superior to all others. In his analysis of the 
RSS belief system Golwalkar writes: 

People go to temples and try to concentrate on the 
idols taking them as emblems of the Almighty. But all 
this does not satisfy us who are full of activity 
i.e., karma-yogins . We want a "living" God. What is 
the use of a God who only hears but does not respond? 
These emblems neither weep nor smile nor show any 
reaction, unless of course the persons are devotees of 
extraordinarily high merit. But for all ordinary 
persons they are nonfeeling emblems of the Almighty. 29 

The corporate Hindu nation is identified as the "living 
God." 30 The primary goal of the RSS discipline is pre¬ 
paring the mind so that individuals will act in a detached 
manner for the well-being of the divine object (the Hindu 
nation). The mental progression involves bursting through 
a set of circles of attachment. It has achieved its goal 
when the individual experiences a greater loyalty to the 
nation than to any other "lower" form of attachment. It 
leaves instruction in higher forms of realization to more 
specifically religious teachers. 

RSS practice suggests that metaphysical concerns, as 
such, are not a major consideration. In its emphasis on a 
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service ministry, open to anyone with proper training and 
behavioral characteristics, the RSS has not only undermined 
the concept of a hereditary priesthood, but also the mys¬ 
tical activities carried out by traditional priests. In a 
sense, swayamsevaks are a lay order whose activities are as 
important, if not more so, than the activities of tradi¬ 
tional priests. 

The metaphor of the Divine Mother is used to describe 
both the nation and the "sacred" geography where the nation 
resides. Both are material emanations from the shaktl . 
The Goddess may have both benign and negative aspects (cre¬ 
ator /sustainer and destroyer). The imagery which the RSS 
usually employs emphasizes the benign aspects of the God¬ 
dess. The metaphor offers RSS publicists emotionally- 
packed imagery to convey their message. The Mother image 
informs feelings for the homeland, that piece of earth 
which has nourished and sustained the people though history 
and is the true setting for the life of the people today; 
RSS literature is filled with references to historical 
desecration of this land. The division of the subcontinent 
in 1947 is described as "rape." Those who threaten the 
nation of the "sacred" geography are portrayed as lustful 
masculine figures. In the 1980s, the RSS and its affil¬ 
iates used the symbol of the Mother-Goddess in mass cam¬ 
paigns to inspire loyalty to the country. 

The nation has a "sacred" geography, encompassing an 
impressive amount of real estate. Golwalkar spoke of it as 
extending from Iran in the west to the Malay Peninsula in 
the east, from Tibet in the north to Sri Lanka in the 
south. 31 One cannot escape the conclusion that many in the 
RSS consider the whole area an integral part of Bharat Mata 
(Mother India) which should be brought together into some 
kind of political relationship.. Golwalkar's successor, for 
example, talks of a loose federation to achieve desired 
unity. Issues of national integration continue to receive 
top priority in the RSS, though since the early 1970s 
senior RSS leaders have begun to pay more attention to 
social and economic problems. 

Besides a "sacred" geography, the nation is said to 
possess a soul, referred to as chltl by one proninent 
spokesman. 32 Chiti is a kind of higher law that takes 
precedence over any political institutions or manmade 
rules. 33 It determines the social framework within which 
dharma is worked out. As we shall explain below, a special 
category of people are the legitimate interpreters of 

chiti . 

The concept of a national soul rests on the assumption 
that the cultural heritage of India is derived from a 
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camon source. With no qualifying statements, Golwalkar 
wrote: 

The same philosophy of life, the same goal, the same 
supremacy of the inner spirit over the outer gross 
things of matter, the same faith in rebirth, the same 
adoration of certain qualities like brahmacharya , 
sattya, etc., the same holy samskars [rituals], din 
short "the same life-blood flowed through all these 

limbs of our society. 34 

He also wrote that "The people in the South were always 
considered to be as much Aryan as those in the North, 1,35 
and that "the source of inspiration for all these Dravidian 
languages has been that queen of languages, the language of 
gods—Sanskrit. 1,36 

Few RSS theorists have attempted any precise descrip¬ 
tion of a society conforming to chiti. The only systematic 
attempt (as per following schema) was prepared by the labor 
affiliate of the RSS as a part of a memorandum on labor 
policy submitted to the National Ocmmission on Labour. 37 


_I_ 

Local A B C D E F 


Occupa¬ 

tional 

Assemblies 


Regional 

Occupa¬ 

tional 

Assemblies 


National 
Assembly 
of Occu¬ 
pations 


i 


_ii_ 

Local Firm A'B'C'D'E'F'etc. 
Assembly 


Regional 

Finn 

Assemblies 


National 

Industrial 

Family 



In their scheme, every worker is guaranteed a job and 
the job establishes the social, economic and political 
responsibilities of the worker and his family. The scheme 
provides for two systems of representation. A worker in a 
particular craft or skill within a firm belongs to an occu¬ 
pational assembly representing that skill (or occupation). 
The occupational assemblies at the firm and regional levels 
would jointly determine work standards, management of job 
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training, research, and advancement within the occupation. 
All workers within a firm would also elect a firm-wide 
assembly. The local and regional firm assemblies would 
jointly determine production, product distribution, wage 
policy, living and working standards. The corporatist 
system culminates in a two house parliament, one repre¬ 
senting occupations and the other industries. 

The scheme is intended to reduce the opportunities for 
both social conflict and exploitation. The major purpose 
of the two sets of assemblies is to establish a set of 
checks against possible exploitation of the workers in any 
part of the productive process. The authors of the scheme 
recommend that the workers themselves own the industries in 
which they work, to reduce chances for conflicts that arise 
from the owner-worker dichotomy. The scheme seeks to fun¬ 
nel interest articulation through one organization rather 
than have interests contend against each other through 
separate functionally antagonistic organizations. 

However, the authors doubt whether even these insti¬ 
tutional mechanisms will sufficiently sublimate self-inter¬ 
est and conflict. Consequently, they propose that each 
assembly must also include a kind of philosopher-king. 

Unless any sabha or assembly is attended by a few 
exponents of Dharma those who are detached in mind, 
are faultless in expression and action and have no 
allurements to attend the Assembly the same cannot be 
declared as properly constituted or held. 38 

As people with special insight, the sages are considered 
the most legitimate interpreters of the "national soul;" 
they are the commentators on idle higher law. Ultimately, 
they are beyond the laws of men, as they speak for a higher 
authority. This does not necessarily mean that they are 
saintly rebels. Indeed, theoretically, their major func¬ 
tion is to bring human law and divine will closer together. 
Of course, they have the legitimate right to oppose human 
law and custom when either offends their enlightened cons¬ 
cience. The notion of enlightened sages is frequently 
referred to in RSS literature; however, this literature 
neither describes how they should be selected nor what 
their precise duties would be. Apparently, they would be 
recognized for their wisdom and selflessness and voluntar¬ 
ily accepted as legitimate interpreters of the higher law. 

The concept of enlightened sages forms a part of the 
Hindu tradition. 39 Sages are men or women who have learned 
to live with detachment in the world, the first stage of 
realization. 40 They have also successfully carpieted the 
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second stage, which begins by a deep study of the Uparu. 
shads under the direction of a guru (teacher) and culmin¬ 
ates with the recognition of the unity of self and the 
Brahma through a form of meditation. A person who attains 
this realization while living is known as a jlvan-wuk'ta* 
Zimmer describes the .power traditionally ascribed to jivan- 

rruktas: 

The perfected saint feels himself possessed by an 
illimited, far-reaching, all-pervading insight, which 
amounts actually to a faculty of omniscience; for it 
is indeed a potential omniscience, not a literal, 
cumbersome, encyclopedic knowledge about every theore¬ 
tical, so-called scientific detail...but an infallible 
intuition about things as they occur in everyday situ¬ 
ations, or as they are brought to the attention of the 
saint, the enlightening teacher, in the questions and 
problems posed to him by the children of the world, 41 

Both former leaders of the RSS (Hedgewar and Golwalkar) are 
described in terms that would qualify them as jivan- 
rruktas, 42 and the acceptance of their special qualifica¬ 
tions helps explain their authority within the organiza¬ 
tion. However, neither RSS leader described himself in 
such a way. 

The RSS has experienced no major succession crisis 
probably because swayamsevaks believe that a sarsanghchalak 
has the right to choose his successor. Golwalkar was 
announced to be Hedgewar' s choice as the next sarsangh¬ 
chal ak; the swayamsevaks were informed that " Doctorji 
Hedgewar is still in our midst, in the form of Sri Madhav- 
raoji Golwalkar." 43 On assuming the position, Golwalkar 
attributed ex cathedra qualities to the occupant of the 
position. He reportedly said, "the office of Sarsangh- 
chalak—was like the throne of Vikramaditya [a Hindu king 
renowned for virtue, justice, and valour]. Even a shepherd 
boy sitting on it would say nothing but right, and do 
nothing but right." 44 Golwalkar’s successor was also 
accepted with little overt opposition. 

As we shall explain in chapters 4 and 5, a model of 
the relationship between the enlightened sages and the 
assemblies is provided by the relationship between the RSS 
and its affiliated organizations. Enlightenment is 
acquired through training within the RSS, and the swayam¬ 
sevaks who participate in the affiliates are the human 
instruments for the revitalization of society. The swayam¬ 
sevaks occupy the major administrative positions in the 
affiliates; they consult with RSS leaders on unresolved 
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internal controversies, on personnel selection, and on 
major issues which confront the organization. The advice 
of senior RSS figures is not necessarily accepted, but it 
is respected as the opinion of "detached" individuals. 

The RSS belief system is often described as conser¬ 
vative and reactionary. 45 There is little doubt that it 
represents a form of militant Hindu nationalism. However, 
the belief system and practice of the RSS do not support 
the aristocratic order, the dominant castes in the vama 
system, and the landed and industrial magnates. The RSS 
defense of Hinduism is sometimes interpreted as support for 
orthodoxy or for the feudal aristocracy; its anti-communism 
is considered by seme as a defense of the higher classes 
and capitalism. However, few RSS leaders subscribe to such 
views. Indeed, there is an egalitarian undercurrent to 
much RSS writing and practice. 46 Speaking of the caste 
system, Golwalkar writes: 

The feeling of inequality, of high and lew, which has 
crept into the Vama system is comparatively of recent 
origin... .But in its original form, the distinctions 
in the social order did not imply any discrimination 
of big or small, high or low, among its constituents. 
On the other hand, the Gita tells us that the indivi¬ 
dual who does his assigned duties in life in a spirit 
of selfless service only worships God through such 
performance. 4 7 


Stating the issue in even stronger terms, he wrote "the 
work of social consolidation which is truly the realization 
of Nation-God can be carried on only on the basis of... a 
spirit of identity as will render us capable of seeing a 
beggar on the street and a great scholar with an equal eye 
of love and brotherhood." 48 

Much RSS writing argues that the desired sense of 
community will be inpossible unless class differences are 
reduced. RSS writers maintain that wide disparities in 
income are divisive and prevent the full development of a 
sense of ocmnunrty. The political affiliate of the RSS has 
proposed that the range of income not exceed the ratio of 
1/20, 49 and this ratio is widely used in RSS literature. 
The RSS and its affiliates have consistently supported the 
cause of the small entrepreneur and the yeoman farmer. 50 
The acquisition and consumption of luxury items is consid¬ 
ered contrary to the nonmaterialist spirit of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy. 51 A populist purpose can be perceived in the nega¬ 
tive stance towards the English language. English, is asso¬ 
ciated with the elites of government, business, and 
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education. Because English-medium education is expensive, 
RSS spokesmen maintain rhat it discriminates against stud¬ 
ents from poor families. 

The revivalist quest for ccmmunity cones out in the 
HSS (and revivalist) interpretation of karma-yoga as action 
for others rather than simply as action in conformity to an 
ascribed set of duties. The ethical norm that underlies 
the view suggests a variant of the golden rule—do unto 
others as you would have other do unto you—for the others 

are you. 

The application of the term "rightist" to the RSS also 
presents conceptual problems. In placing a higher value on 
the well-being of the ccmmunity than of the individual, the 
RSS belief system does approach the "right." However, when 
it proclaims the essential goodness and perfeetability of 
human nature, it is closer to the "left." 52 In advocating 
that each group possess a sufficient amount of autonomy to 
work out its own destiny, it even finds sane affinity to 
the "new left." 

Sane critics of the RSS charge that its belief system 
reveals its fundamental fascist nature. Certain elements 
of the belief system certainly seem to justify this charge, 
such as the RSS concept of the nation as an organic unit, 
the concept of a collective consciousness, the conception 
of a national soul which reveals a divine purpose, and the 
primacy of intuitive knowledge. 53 However, there are sig¬ 
nificant differences with the European expressions of fas¬ 
cism that should caution one to handle the comparison care¬ 
fully. In its Western expressions, fascism embodied the 
national will in a leader. 54 The leadership principle is 
rejected by the RSS as a logical effect of Western "ego- 
centered" ideologies. The belief system of the RSS and its 
practice do impute a higher wisdom to individuals who have 
attained "realization." Yet these same individuals must at 
least give the appearance of detachment and must not be too 
involved in the affairs of the world. At Golwalkar's first 
monthly shraddha (death rite), his successor praised him 
"because he [Golwalkar] was untouched by temptation for 
anything worldly, his mind was as pure and innocent as that 
of a child." The present sarsanghchalak has stated that he 
personally does not possess such virtues, and that the work 
of the RSS is sustained by the joint efforts of the RSS 
cadre. 55 Soon after founding the RSS, Hedgewar cautioned 
the first recruits that no man, including himself, should 
be honored as the embodiment of the RSS. He decided that 

the flag (the bhagva dhwaj) should be recognized as its 
"living" guru. 56 

Despite repeated warnings against shewing excessive 
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reverence to leaders, all three RSS chiefs have possessed 
considerable charismatic influence- The office itself 
appears to have brought charisma to Golwalkar and Deoras, 
his successor. Neither demonstrated charisma before 
assuming office. Golwalkar skillfully assumed a saintly 
role that brought him moral influence over the swayam- 
sevaks . 5 7 

European fascism, like other Western forms of total¬ 
itarianism, sought to destroy or to seize control of all 
existing centers of sociopolitical and economic power. 58 
The RSS has not abandoned the Hindu bias towards semi-auto¬ 
nomous social units within which a group discovers its own 
ethos. Questioned on this issue, Golwalkar said, "My feel¬ 
ing is that nature abhors excessive uniformity." He went 
on to explain that he had "no quarrel with any class, com¬ 
munity or sect wanting to maintain its identity so long as 
that identity does not detract from its patriotic feeling." 
To the surprise of some RSS members, he even applied the 
principle to Muslims: "A reformist’s attitude is alright. 
But a mechanical leveller's attitude would not be correct. 
Let the Muslims evolve their own laws. I will be happy 
when they arrive at the conclusion that polygamy is not 
good for them, but I would not like to force my views on 
them. *' 59 

While fascist doctrine traces all power to the polit¬ 
ical leader, the belief system of the RSS displays a marked 
distrust of political leadership. Indeed, there is a mil¬ 
lennial hope in RSS literature that political power will 
fade away when dharma becomes the accepted norm of behav¬ 
ior. However, it could be argued that the leadership prin¬ 
ciple is incorporated into RSS practice. In its blueprint 
of the ideal society, political power is held to be illeg¬ 
itimately exercised unless restrained by "constitutional" 
sages who interpret dharma. 


RSS ORGANIZATION 

Dr. Hedgewar, between 1925-1932, experimented with 
various forms of discipline that would develop "character," 
the frame of mind necessary for karma-yog±ns . The RSS has 
applied the term samskar to these techniques. SamsJearr are 
Hindu rites associated with the transitional phases of 
life. These rites seek to carry the subject successfully 
over to the next stage of life and to mold the personality 
according to an approved pattern of behavior. 60 Another 
objective is to purify the body to make it a fit dwelling 
place of the atman (soul). Many RSS leaders compare the 
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organization 1 s activities to the Upanayana Samskar, perhaps 
the most important cultural samskar. The rite is a sacra¬ 
ment of initiation which is administered prior to a youth r s 
training in his duties as a member of the community. 61 The 
sacrament symbolizes a cultural and spiritual rebirth that 
is attained through discipline and learning. 

As we shall show, the ideological purpose of the dis¬ 
cipline is to create a loyalty to national symbols that 
supercedes any "lower" form of attachment. To state the 
notion in terms of the world view of the RSS: As the stu¬ 
dent progresses in "realization," the boundaries of ego- 
identity will crumble until he merges his own ego with the 
nation. The training programs foster comradeship by devel¬ 
oping close personal bonds between the participants and by 
inculcating an allegiance to common symbols. Such comrade¬ 
ship then infuses diffuse support for the RSS itself, 
establishing a commitment to the RSS and to its affiliated 
organizations. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE HIERARCHY: THE SHAKHA 

The basic unit of the RSS is the shakha, which the RSS 
leadership conceives of as the chief instrument for organ¬ 
izing the Hindu ccrrmunity. Membership in a shakha varies 
between 50-100 male participants. To have more than 100 is 
considered dysfunctional for group solidarity. By keeping 
the units small and oriented to a neighborhood, partici¬ 
pants in a single shakha probably ocme from similar social 
backgrounds, which increases the chances for social solida¬ 
rity within the shakha itself* 

Each shakha is divided into four age groups: (1) shl- 
shu swayamsei/aks —6 or 7, to 10 years; (2) hal swayam- 
sevaks —10 to 14 years; (3) taruna swayamsevaks —14 to 28; 
(4) prcudh swayamsevaks—28 or older. J. A. Curran, on the 
basis of research carried out soon after India’s indepen¬ 
dence, estimated that about 60 percent of the participants 
were between 18 and 25. 62 Our observations substantiate 
Curran’s data. Shakha is held seven days a week, in the 
morning, the early evening, and at night. A participant 
decides which time is most convenient for him. 63 There are 

also weekly and monthly shakhas for those who cannot attend 
on a daily basis. 

The age groups are further divided into gatas 
(groups); a gata rarely exceeds 20 participants. A gata is 
composed of a common age group, and the participants tend 
to live in a particular locality. Attached to each gata is 
a gatanayak (gata leader) and a shikshak (teacher), both 
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appointed by the shakha's chief teacher (the nukhya shik¬ 
shak ). These two functionaries are the first level in the 
RSS hierarchy and are the initial testing ground for lead¬ 
ership. 

A gatanayak is expected to be an "elder brother" of 
the other swayamsevaks in his group and a model of ideal 
behavior. He is responsible to his superiors for their 
behavior and for their loyalty to the RSS; he is also 
expected to be an ideal swayamsevak whom his gat a-mates 
will emulate. The shikshak teaches the games and exercises 
which the swayamsevak is expected to master. He may also 
lead his gat a in discussion, a regular feature of the 
shakha . Gatanayaks and shikshaks usually meet with the 
local pracharak (full-time worker) every ten to fifteen 
days to discuss attendance, programs, the functioning of 
the shakha f and RSS policy regarding various political and 
social issues. 

The de jure authority of every shakha is the karyavah 
(secretary), an older and respected member of the locality. 
De facto authority, however, resides with the nukhya shdJc- 
shaks , most of whom have advanced through the ranks from 
the gatanayak/shikshaik levels. Most of the nukhya shik¬ 
shaks we met were young men, typically in their twenties, 
who looked at their work as a kind of oommunity service. 
To a large extent, the success of any shakha depends on the 
leadership ability of a mikhya shikshak . 

Most areas will also have a karyalay (RSS office). It 
is a kind of clubhouse where swayamsevaks ccme to talk with 
the pracharak (who may live at the karyalay), to meet with 
other swayamsevaks from the area, and to visit swayamsevaks 
from other cities (who can stay at many of the karyalays at 
no cost). 

The attrition rate in the shakha is very high. The 
initial attraction for many participants is the opportunity 
to play games, attend camps, and listen to interesting 
stories. 64 The increasing commitment and demands cn their 
time drive many away from the RSS. Therefore, it is quite 
important for the RSS to recruit nnkhya shikshaks who are 
able to elicit personal loyalty from the participants. The 
more cohesive the group he leads, the more pressure will 
the group exert on other participants to conform to the 
norms of the leader. 65 Perhaps even more importantly, 
these small groups of shakha participants are likely to 
enforce peer-group cohesion by rewarding behavior func¬ 
tional to maintaining gtfoup interaction. 

The ability of the RSS to sustain a high level of 
canmitment even under the most adverse circumstances sug¬ 
gests that the RSS has had seme success in recruiting 
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capable "teachers. A former swayamsavak, who could recall 
little that was favorable about the RSS, very favorably 
recalled his former RSS teacher: "I have not known another 
man [referring to the nukhya shikshak] endowed with his 
demonic energy for ary work he addressed himself to. When¬ 
ever he was out of town, the attendance in the shakha would 
fall. Not a little of my devotion to the RSS was the 
result of my deep attachment to him." 66 


MOVING UP THE HIERARCHY 

Above the shakha in the pyramid of authority is the 
xoa htial committee (composed of representatives from three or 
four shakhas in a given locality); representatives from ten 
to twelve ma ntis 1 s form a nagar (city) committee. Above the 
city committees there may be zilla (district) and vihhag 
(regional) committees. Most of the day-to-day work in this 
structure takes place at the city level. The city commit¬ 
tee consists of a sanghchalak (who occupies a position 
analogous to the karyavah in the shakha) and the heads of 
the RSS departments (physical training, intellectual prog¬ 
rams, recruitment, financial secretary). The committee 
meets weekly. The decisions (as well as orders from above) 
are transmitted down to the mantial through a karyavah (sec¬ 
retary), who usually presides over its deliberations. 
Representatives from each shakha are represented on the 
mantial committee, and the mukhya shikshak and/or the local 
pracharak pass on orders and information to the lowest 
level of the communications circuit. Above this structure, 
and theoretically exercising supervision over it, are state 
and national assemblies. 

The prantiya pratinltihi sahhas (state assemblies) are 
deliberative bodies, but exercise no real power. According 
to the RSS constitution, a sahha consists of one elected 
delegate for every fifty swayamsevaks entitled to vote. 67 
The RSS constitution also specifies that the state sangh¬ 
chalak will be elected by the state assembly, 6 8 and he, in 
consultation with the state pracharak will appoint lower 
level office bearers. 69 In fact, the sanghchalaks , with 
few exceptions, exercise very little power over the day-to- 
day activities of the RSS. They are older influential men 
who add "wisdom" to decision-making and "respectability" to 
the RSS. It is not uncommon for sanghchalaks to have no 
prior personal experience in RSS activities. 

The Akhil -Bhar a try a pratiirLtihl sahha (central assem¬ 
bly)/ like its counterparts on the state level, meets once 
a year, and it includes delegates chosen by the state 
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assemblies, sanghchalaks and pracharaks, and members of the 
central executive. 70 Also like the state assemblies, it 
has no effective power, though the RSS constitution gives 
it general supervisory power over the whole organization. 71 
Rather, administrative power is exercised by the kendriya. 
karyakari manrfal (central working committee) and the gen¬ 
eral secretary. 


THE PRACHARAK: THE MAJOR LINKING POSITION 


Real power in the RSS structure resides with the pra¬ 
charaks, who farm a oomrnunications network outside the 
"constitutional” system outlined above. They are the links 
between the various levels of the RSS. They have the com¬ 
mitment, expertise, ard time to manage RSS activities; and 
they report to each other on the state of the RSS at peri- 


While pracharaks bind the RSS structure togethers, they 
possess few of the symbols of power. The glitter belongs 
to the sanghchalaks, and the pracharaks are expected to 
behave deferentially towards them. There is an analogous 
situation in all the affiliates of the RSS. 


01 


consultation with local officials who know toe applicant. 


However, ultimate power for their placement resides with 
the sarkayavaha (national general secretary) who may shift 
them to other states, should manpower shortages exist else¬ 
where or among the affiliates. Pracharaks are cn proba¬ 
tionary service for one or two years, and during this 
period they are referred to as vistaraks. According to one 
prominent RSS official, "If he can get along with others, 
inspire, and work hard, we then send him cn for longer 
periods of time and seme specific task." 72 Should he com¬ 
plete this second probationary assignment successfully, he 
will probably be integrated into the pracharek system. 

Many of the pracharaks are loaned to toe affiliates of 
the RSS. The pracharaks "cn loan" have a dual loyalty—cne 


Almost all pt 
primary loyalty 
note that the 




whom we interviewed stated that their 
to the RSS, though they were careful to 
did not dictate policy to them. Should 


insisted that they would immediately leave it. The pracha¬ 
raks retain a close working relationship with toe RSS 
organization in whatever area they are assigned. The RSS 
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karyalay (office) is a place where pracharaks from several 
affiliates meet on an informal basis with their RSS super¬ 
iors and discuss ways in which they can be of mutual ser¬ 
vice to each other. There are also formal meetings of 
pracharaks at the local and national level. 

The "typical" 73 pracharak is recruited in his early 

twenties. He is well educated, usually a college graduate. 
He is fluent in English and Hindi, besides the language of 
the area in which he works. Most of those we met were 
science graduates. He tends to cane from an urban middle- 
class, upper-caste background. 74 He has participated in 
RSS activities since his early adolescence, attended the 
three Officer's Training Canps as well as a large number of 
other RSS camps. He has extensive travel experience, 
either on his own or on RSS related business. He is a 
bachelor, and he has no outside employment. The RSS con¬ 
stitution stipulates that he "will receive no remunera¬ 
tion." 75 The unit to which he is attached provides him 
with living expenses, often including a scooter, and expen¬ 
ses for all travel connected with his RSS duties. His life 
style is ascetic, his diet vegetarian, and his clothing 
distinctly Indian (kurta, dhoti, pyjama, etc.). 

While the "calling" is theoretically a lifelong one, 
about one-half of those we met stated that they intended to 
return to the "secular" world. Many mentioned that their 
families were exerting pressure cn them to marry, to find a 
more prestigious job, and to make money. Others claimed 
that they had became pracharaks out of a sense of "devotion 
to the Motherland," and intended to "sacrifice" several 
years of their lives for the nation and then fulfill their 
duties as a householder. Still others expressed a desire 
to work in one of the affiliates of the RSS, because the 
RSS did not offer as much prestige and excitement. Bala- 
saheb Deoras, the present sarsanghchalak of the RSS, told 
us that he was aware of this desire, and he considered it a 
problem. 76 


THE SARSANGHCHALAK: THE CHIEF 

At the apex of the RSS hierarchy is the sarsanghcha- 
lak, chosen by his predecessor. 77 He is described in the 
RSS constitution as the "Guide and Philosopher of the Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh. 1,7 8 in his last years as sarsangh¬ 
chalak, Golwalkar left the ackninistrative functions to the 
sarkayavaha (general secretary) and to the kendriya karya- 
kari mandal (central executive committee). 7 9 He generally 
did not intervene in the day-to-day operations of the RSS, 
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doing so only when there was a major division of opinion, 80 
Balasaheb Deoras, his successor, takes a more active role, 
but he too leaves most of the administrative work to his 
general secretary* 

Despite the constitutional provision requiring the 
sarsanghchalak to choose his successor "with the consent of 
the.. .Karyakari Samiti," Golwalkar chose Balasaheb Deoras 
only a few days before his death, and the central executive 







in factionalism that would 

. Two months before 
the annual meeting of the 
Akhil-Bharatiya pcatiidxShi sahha (central assembly) and he 


undermine the unity of 

, Golwalkar 




warned the delegates to avoid factionalism. He advised 
them to abide by the decisions of the RSS leadership. 81 
Several weeks later, the ailing Golwalkar named his suc¬ 
cessor in his final testament. This document was not made 


public until shortly before Golwalkar 1 s funeral procession. 
In it he wrote that he had chosen his successor after con¬ 
sulting with the central executive committee and the prant 
(state) sanghchalaks . It is highly unlikely that anyone at 


No RSS leader publicly questioned the legitimacy of 
the selection process, despite the fact that it neither 


standing with the government when the ban was lifted in 
1949. No formal debate preceded Golwalkar*s choice nor was 
there a formal vote. For the central executive committee 
to question the sarsanghchalak ' s nominee would undermine 
the leadership principle of the RSS, and this would cause 


does have an indirect opportunity to) influence the choice. 
The general secretary is generally acknowledged to be the 
likely successor. Both Golwalkar and Deoras were general 
secretaries before taking over the chief executive posi¬ 
tion. If the general secretary does not perform well, the 
senior leaders of the RSS can advise the sarsanghchalak to 
chose a new one. 


RSS TRAINING 

The shaikhs.'s activities form the care of the charac- 
ter-buildircf process. The common participation in rituals 
and discussions, a ccitmcn uniform, and the choice of physi¬ 
cal activities are all designed to enhance a sense of com¬ 
munity. Shakhas are conducted on an open ground. The 
program begins with the swayamsevaks arranging themselves 
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in rows before a flag staff. 82 The rows may have up to 
twenty people (i#e*, a gata), each row limited to a single 
age group. From left to right, facing the staff, are rows 
of shisha, bal, tanma, and prcudh. At the front is the 
agresar (leader), usually the gatanayak . At the back is a 
shikshak. When the rows are assembled, the bhagva dhwaj 
(swallow-tailed banner of red-ocher color) is raised. This 
banner, associated with Shiva j i, is the sacred image of the 
RSS and is honored as the symbol of the "Nation-God. ” 


Flag 

taruna rcw(s) 


Mukhya Shikshak 
shishu (row)s 
0 (Agresar) 

0 

0 (Shikshak) 


bal row(s) 

0 (Agresar) 

0 

0 (Shikshak) 


0 (Agresar) 

0 

0 (Shikshak) 


Karyavah 
proudh rcw(s) 
0 (Agresar) 

0 

0 (Shikshak) 


Having raised the banner, the swayamsevaks offer pra- 
nam (salute) by raising the right hand to the chest, palm 
parallel to the ground, head bcwed. Following roll call, 
the swayamsevaks assemble in different areas of the field 
in gata groups. The shikshaks, assisted by the gatanayaks, 
teach Indian games and yogic exercises. 

The repertoire of games is quite large, and the games 
are all meant to build a spirit of cooperation. The most 
popular game is kabbadl (a vigorous kind of team tag). 
Sometimes "defensive" skills are taught, such as the use of 
lathi (a five-foot long weapon made of bamboo) and the 
sword. 83 After about one-half hour, the xiukhya shikshak 
blows a whistle to mark the end of the physical part of the 
program. Either in separate gata, combinations of gata , or 
as a single group, the members assemble in a circle for the 
discussion period. The themes of the discussion typically 
relate to attributes of "good" character (e.g., fidelity, 
fortitude, honesty, obedience to superiors, hard work, per¬ 
sonal discipline), the need for unity in India, or some 
hero or heroic event in the history of Hindu India. Occa¬ 
sionally, patriotic songs are sung. Most of these songs 
praise Hindu warriors and heroes or describe the beauty of 
the Motherland. The following stanzas from two songs were 

recalled by a swayamsevak long after he had ceased atten¬ 
ding shakha . 
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I don’t want glory in the world, nor do I yearn for a 
place in heaven. Only confer on me, 0 Mother! a sin¬ 
gle birth that I may end my days wandering around thy 
lovely expanses like thy devoted lover. 

A star is risen: the star of the RSS; come, ye brave, 
to the field of battle girt with your beloved beauti¬ 
ful sword. The bugle has sounded: on the field. 84 

Finally, the swayamsevaks again assemble in rows 
before the banner. The Sangh prathana (RSS prayer) is then 
recited in Sanskrit by the whole group— Namaste sada vat- 
sale matribhu^e (Salutations to thee oh loving Motherland). 
This is followed by the shout, Bharat Mata kl jail (Victory 
to Mother India!); following the structured part of the 
shakha, the participants are encouraged to mix informally. 
They are also encouraged to visit the sick and those 


These activities are referred to as sadhana. This is 
any activity in the pursuit of religious enlightenment. A 
loyal swayamsevak is expected to practice sadhana in shakha 
every day of the year. He is excused only if attending an 
RSS camp, if ill, or if visiting another city. If he is 
visiting another city, he is expected to report to the RSS 
karyalay there. Most karyalays will provide room and board 
for a visiting swayamsevak. 

Absence from shakha is considered one of the more 
serious offenses against RSS discipline. A person who 
misses shakha will be visited by the nukhya shikshak and 
the gatanayak. They will usually visit the person at the 
conclusion of the daily activities to find the cause for 
the absence. One former swayamsevak recalls the approach 
that was taken when he missed shakha: 

When he [nukhya shikshak] learnt... that I had defaul¬ 
ted for no sound reason whatsoever, he gave me an 
impassioned talking-to, asking me to realize that if 
I, supposedly an ideal swayamsevak, reneged on my 
obligation or duties towards the RSS and therefore to 
mother India, how could he expect others to abide by 
the shakha discipline. 85 

Indiscipline during shakha will often bring sane immediate 
form of punishment, such as running around the shakha 
ground, doing sit-ups, etc. The irukhya shikshaks we inter¬ 
viewed felt that the punishment created a sense of guilt 
and the desire to reform behavior. 86 We suspect that peer 
group cohesion effectively limits the frequency of 
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indiscipline, and w© wiLnessed no cases of indiscipline 
requiring punishment. 

Special baudh ik 37 (intellectual sessions) are sche¬ 
duled a few times each month. A single shakha or a group 
of shakhas will meet, usually in the evening, for a pre¬ 
pared lecture. These are background sessions to acquaint 
teachers with issues to discuss at shakha . Occasionally, 
these meetings are utilized to explain policy decisions 
made at Nagpur, to seek opinions on social and political 
issues, or to draw the swayamsevaks ' attention to major 
organizational and ideological problems facing the Sangh. 
We recall a particularly rousing baudhik in Bombay which 
discussed the merits of playing an "old-fashioned game" 
like kahbadl in a city where most of the young people pre¬ 
fer cricket or soccer. The participants were not at all 
reluctant to disagree with the official support of kahbadl, 
though kabbadi continues as the officially favored game. 
Swayamsevaks dine together at ccmnunal dinners (chandan) 
two or three times a year (usually at a full moon day in 
October and March) to emphasize their fraternal bonds. 

Each year the RSS celebrates six festivals ( utsav ). 
These festivals not only articulate the experience of those 
taking part, but like all ritual, they help to shape the 
spirit of the group. The ritual year begins with the Hindu 
New Year (Varsh Pratipad). This utsav provides the shakha 
leadership an opportunity to evaluate the previous year’s 
progress. The date coincides with Hedgewar’s birthday and 
is sometimes celebrated as Founder's Day. 

The second utsav is the Coronation Ceremony of Shivaji 
(Hindu Samrajya Divotsav ) which is celebrated to honor the 
"Hindu victory" over "Muslim Mughal" rule. The baudhdks at 
this festival frequently emphasize the "virtues" of 
strength, bravery, and courage. 

The third is Raksha Bandhan, a north Indian celebra¬ 
tion that Hedgewar introduced into the Sangh. The festival 
provides an opportunity for a sister to reaffirm her bro¬ 
ther's obligation of continuing protection. She does this 
by tying a silk thread around her brother's wrist. In the 
RSS adaptation of this festival, the xrukhya shikshak or 
karyavah gives each swayamsevak a rakhi (a silk thread 
bracelet) to tie around the wrist of a fellow swayamsevak . 
The baudhik will emphasize the ties of kinship that bind 
the swayamsevaks together. Groups of swayamsevaks will 
also visit those who have either left the RSS or who only 
irregularly attend shakha and give them rakhls encouraging 
them to renew their fraternal ties. 

The fourth festival is Guru Dakshina . On this occa¬ 
sion, the swayamsevaks offer money to their "guru"—the 
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bhagva dhwaj (the banner). Most of the RSS funds are 
raised at this utsav. Each swayamsevak goes before the 
banner, offers pranam, and throws flowers on the base of 
the banner staff. On each side of the banner are the pic¬ 
tures of "heroes" of the Hindu nation, such as Hedgewar, 
Golwalkar, Ramdas Swami, and Guru Govind Singh. There are 
also usually pictures of several well-known Hindu warriors, 
such as Shivaj i and Rana Pratap. Flowers are offered to 
these pictures as well. The member puts his offering (con¬ 
tained in a sealed, unmarked envelope) along with flowers 
on a thali (a round metal tray) and presents the offering 
to the banner. This banner is sometimes the topic of the 
baudhik. It is the image of the divine which swayamsevaks 
are encouraged to worship. Madhav Rao Golwalkar has writ¬ 
ten that the banner is 

w 

the symbol of our dharma, our culture, our traditions, 
and ideal. It embodies the colour of the holy sacri¬ 
ficial fire that gives the message of self-immolation 
in the fire of idealism and the glorious orange hue of 
the rising sun that dispels darkness and sheds light 
all-around. It has been the one guiding star to all 
our endeavours, material as well as spiritual, the one 
unfailing witness to every page of our history. 88 

Dasara, the festival commemorating the victory of Ram 
over Ravana, is celebrated with more pomp and on a larger 
scale than any other festival. All shakbas in a geographic 
division of the RSS combine to perform the rituals. Prior 
to the formal function, the RSS band will march through the 
city followed by uniformed participants. The public is 
invited to the ceremony. A well-known person from the 
area, often with no RSS affiliation, presides over the 
function. The swayamsevaks eh masse will offer pranam to 
this person. He and a pracharak begin the festivities by 
worshipping a set of weapons ( shastra puja) traditionally 
associated with Shivaji. 89 One offers puja (worship) by 
applying sindur (color) and flowers to the weapons. The 
RSS bands play martial music, and the assembled swayamsev- 
aks sing patriotic songs. En masse, the swayamsevaks 
demonstrate their skills with the lathi , sword, and various 
exercises. 

Concluding the festival year is the celebration of 
Makar Sankrant (the winter solstice). The major themes of 
the utsav are personal renunciation and service to the 
nation. One part of the ceremony is meant to teach a 
behavioral trait considered "virtuous." Sweets are distri¬ 
buted with the injunction that the words that come from the 
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mouths of swayamsevaks should be as "sweet" as the sub¬ 
stance going into it. The injunction is (in Marathi). 2\iZ 
gul gya anl god god bo Is (take the sweet and speak 

sweetly). , 

The RSS operates a large number of camps to mdoc- 

~ t~n* na' he the swaysmsej/sks, to offer instruction regarding 

teaching of the saitiskaras ? and to develop a sense of 

solidarity among members. At any given time of the year, 

one is likely to find an RSS camp operating somewhere in 


the country. 

Camps fall roughly into three categories. The first 
are the Instructors' Training Camps (referred to as ITC) 
usually managed by district committees. These camps last 
about fifteen days, usually during the winter months. Like 
other camps, they are isolated from outside contacts, con¬ 
ducted within sane large institution (e.g., a college or 
high school), and are totally self-sufficient, containing 
their own kitchens, clinic, bookstore, and laundry, besides 
the residential and instructional facilities. Everyone is 
dressed identically, for the RSS uniform must be worn by 
everyone attending a camp. Not even the camp leaders have 
insignia to indicate their position. Swayamsevaks pay 
their own expenses at the camps. 90 RSS funds are used only 
for those participants whose families cannot afford the 
fees. ITC camps are intended primarily for the older mem¬ 
bers, and the emphasis is on the intellectual aspects of 


the RSS program. 

Numerous three 
the year. Sane a 
school students, 


day camps are also conducted throughout 
'B designed for specific groups (high 
jollege students, businessmen, etc.). 


These camps are particularly attractive to the younger 
members of the RSS. 


By far the most important camps are the Officers' 
Training Camps (OTC) which are run to train the workers of 
the RSS. The selection process and the planning begin sev¬ 
eral months before the camps are held. These camps are 
conducted for about one month during the summer months. 
The central executive of the RSS staggers the timing of the 
state camps so that the sarsanghchalak and other senior RSS 
figures can visit all of them. Every pracharak is expected 
to attend two of these camps; teachers and other office 
bearers attend at least one; other swayamsevaks may attend 
if approved by the shakha’s nukJhya shikshak and the local 
pracharak . Those who have completed the second year of OTC 

are encouraged to attend the third-year training camp held 
at Nagpur. 

Most of the trainees at these camps are between fif¬ 
teen and twenty-five. The youngest we met was fourteen. 
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and the oldest was thirty, though we were told, that there 
were older swayamsevaks in attendance. We met Africans of 
Indian descent at several Officer's Training Camps. They 
had come to India to take instructional training in the RSS 
discipline and intended to implement the discipline within 
their overseas RSS affiliates. 91 The Bharatiya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (the RSS affiliate in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda) 
now conducts its own camps, as does the Hindu Swayamsevak 
Sangh (the British affiliate). 92 

The participants of OTC are assigned to ganas (groups 
of between fifteen and thirty) which are directed by gana- 
pramukhs (instructors). The instructor stays with this 
group throughout the month. He is responsible for teaching 
the physical (sharirfk) and intellectual (baudhiJc) classes 
which form the camp curriculum. The instructors we met 
were between twenty-five and thirty-five. The camps' dir¬ 
ectors make a deliberate effort to mix different age groups 
and people from various regions of the state. We were told 
that this was done to break down feelings of exclusiveness. 
While we met men from the scheduled castes, their gana- 
mates were either ignorant of the fact or expressed a lack 
of interest. If pressed on the issue, a typical response 
was, "We are all members of ek jati [one group] here." 

The various activities carried out in the camp are 
designed to develop a sense of solidarity among the parti¬ 
cipants. The participants are encouraged to call each 
other by kinship terms. They take turns serving food to 
each other. To break dcwn feelings of purity/pollution, 
they are required to take their turn at cleaning the lat¬ 
rines, sweeping, and other "defiling" activities. Besides 
this, the seminars and lectures frequently emphasize the 
unity of all Hindus. 

The activities are designed to teach the participants 
the games, exercises and songs which form the basis of the 
shakhas ' program. They are required to participate in the 
seminars which are held every day. Many participants keep 
notebooks, in which they record the words of patriotic 
songs, take notes on physical exercises, games, and 
discussion topics. Below is a list of moral and civic les¬ 
sens which one swayamsevak recorded in his diary: 93 

1. A swayamsevak should behave like an ideal person in 
society. He should not commit any anti-social action 
and damage the image of the Sangh. 

2. Non-Hindus must be assimilated with the Hindu way 
of life. The words "Muslim" and "Christian" denote a 
religious phenomena, while the word "Hindu" is 
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synonymous with the nation. Even in the United 
States, it is emphasized that non-Americans should be 
assimilated into "Anglo-Saxon" culture. 

3. The RSS was organized to prevent the further disin¬ 
tegration of Hindu society. 

4. The RSS is a family. The RSS emphasizes the sam- 
skaras [inculcation of good values]. The sawskaras 
create the man. We have to create the man by reviving 
his unknown virtues. 

5. The higher authorities within the RSS can be com¬ 
pared to the head of the family. 

6. The lack of leadership in India must be eliminated. 
A gatanayak [group leader] should work in his own 
field with a specific purpose. A little work will not 
do. In the past, castes and pilgrimage places prov¬ 
ided group leadership. New the RSS has to fulfill 
this responsibility. The RSS shakha programs create 
and develop such qualities. 

7. We purposely avoid taking credit for achievements, 
though in reality, many things have been dene by the 
RSS. Whatever we have done, we have done for the good 
of society. We do not want credit. V T e have to work 
as a part of society. 

8. Those who attend shakha are one, and the ranaining 
are divided by caste and class. 

9. Rational arguments separate people from us. It is 
not necessary to convince people of the need of the 
RSS. Our arguments should appeal to the heart. To 
succeed in RSS work, we should attract society with a 

sweet tongue. We should avoid a hot temper and 
debate. 


10. Inactivity in a swayamsevak is a psychological 

sickness, but it can be eliminated. Give others work 

which they are capable of doing. Tell others of his 

[sic] capacity. Through this, you can increase his 
capacity. 

11. We are all children of this land. So we are one 
family without any discrimination between us. 


« 
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12. Our nation should be 90 powerful that nobody could 
dare Insult us. If we unite, no power in the world 
can check our progress. 

13. Government cannot change the nation; selfless 
people change it. So we have to create a cadre of 
workers in different fields and on different levels, 
and then planning will be successful. 

14. Land and people are the body. Government is the 
clothing, and culture is the soul. 

15. The RSS does not want to organize only a part of 
society, but all of society. 

16. In the last thousand years, the bonds that linked 
society were broken. This led to selfish caste men¬ 
tality that divided society. To unite it, the RSS has 
devised a certain methodology. Meeting together every 
day is the heart of the system. RSS shakha is our 
home far one hour each day, and RSS work is our duty 
the other 23 hours. 


There runs through these notes an enphasis cn sub¬ 
merging the self within the "nation," which tacitly assures 
a commitment to the RSS and which involves the conviction 
that there exists a mutuality of interests between the 
Individual and the RSS. 94 Another theme is the proposition 
that those who participate in the RSS are unique. The 
image used is that of the RSS and society as a family. RSS 
publicists frequently employ this metaphor not only to 
deepen the ocmmitment to cooperation, but also to provide a 
rationale for social obligation. Hindus "ewe" something to 
each other as members of the Hindu nation and as oo-citi- 
zens in the Indian state. What is "owed” is something more 
than willing adherence to legal obligations; it Involves 
personal ocmmitment to the task of revitalizing the corpor¬ 
ate nation, and its social and political institutions. 

At the conclusion of a carp, each participant is 
required to demonstrate the physical skills which he will 
later teach in his individual shakha. The participants are 
also required to take a written examination. The following 
is a sample of questions asked those attending a second 
year camp: (1) What are the places where Indian culture 
dominates? (2) After listening to the three baudhik lec¬ 
tures of Gumji [i.e., Madhavrao Golwalkar], what ideas 
have come in [your mind] about your work? (3) What is the 
object of ’gata' system in the shakha ? (4) Give one 
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illustration of Dr* Hedgewar's life which reflects his way 
of treating people. There were also questions requiring 
the students to recall specific facts, such as, (1) When 
was the RSS founded? (2) When is Hindu Samrajya Diwas 
celebrated each year? (3) What is the name of the all- 
India Physical Instructor of the RSS? 95 The camp also 
provides an opportunity for RSS leaders to observe closely 
the progress of the participants and gives the RSS a rather 
comprehensive picture of the recruitment pool from which it 
will draw its leaders. This training is followed by a kind 
of probationary assignment at the local level of the org¬ 
anization. 

Only a small percentage of those who attend shakha 
become full members of the RSS. The requirements are quite 
stringent. A prospective member must demonstrate his loy¬ 
alty to the RSS by regularly attending shakha , baudhik , 
chandan, the RSS festivals, and the camps. He must conform 
to the behavioral model of an ideal swayamsevak, and he 
must demonstrate the ability to work well in groups. If 
judged fit, a life oath is administered: 96 

Remembering Almighty‘God and my forebears, I take this 
oath. For the betterment of my sacred Hindu religion, 
Hindu culture, and Hindu community, I will devote 
myself to the prosperity of my Holy Motherland. I 
swear that I shall serve the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak 
Sangh with my body, my mind, and my money. I will be 
faithful to this oath throughout my life. 
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1* The two approaches most frequently employed to 
analyze the social determinants of belief systems (or ideo¬ 
logies) are interest theory and strain theory. In the 
former, a belief system is perceived in terms of the strug¬ 
gle for advantage through the pursuit of power; in the 
latter, sociopsychological stresses create ideological 
responses. The latter, as Geertz notes, allows a more 
systematic presentation of motivation and the social con¬ 
text in which the ideology develops. He points out that 
interest theory "turns attention away from the role that 
ideologies play in defining (or obscuring) social catego¬ 
ries, stabilizing (or upsetting) social expectation, main¬ 
taining (or undermining) social norms, strengthening (or 
weakening) social consensus, relieving (or exacerbating) 
social tensions." Clifford Geertz, "Ideology as a Cultural 
System," Ideology and Discontent , ed. by David E. Apter 
(Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1964), p. 53. Also see Francis 
X. Sutton et al.. The American Business Creed (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 303-310. 

2. Willard Mullins, "On the Concept of Ideology in 
Political Science," American Political Science Review 66 
(June, 1972): 509. 

3. Giovanni Sartori, "Politics, Ideology, and Belief 
Systems," American Political Science Review 63 (June, 
1969): 401. 

4. Clifford Geertz, "Religion as a Cultural System," 
Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological 
Approach , ed. by William A. Lessa and Evon z. Vogt, 3rd ed. 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1972), pp. 208-209. 

5. A discussion of Cassirer’s explanation of myth in 
Ernst Cassirer's language and Myth, trans. by Susanne K. 
Langer (New York: Yale University Press, 1946), and The 
Myth of the State (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1973). 
For a discussion of the elements of symbolic formulation, 
see Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in 
the Symbolism of Reason , Rite, and Art (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press 1961), chaps. 2-3. 

6 . This passage is taken from "Bhawani Mandir" which 
Ghose wrote during the first partition of Bengal. Quoted 
in Purani, Sri Aurobindo, p. 82. 
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7. The four social divisions are brahmin (mouth), 
kshatriya (arms), vaishya (thighs), and sudra (feet). 

8* This passage, explaining the origin of the caste 
sy s tem, is found in the twelfth verse of the nineteenth 

hymn of Mandala 10 of the Rig Veda . 

9. See Michael Walzler's discussion of a similar poli¬ 
tical purpose of the organic image in the English puritan 
movement in The Revolution of the Saints: A Stung of the 
Origins of Radical Politics (London: Weidenfeld & 

Nicholson, 1966), pp. 171-183. 

10. A rather lengthy discussion of the concept in 

Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts , chap. 3. 

11. For a discussion of the function of out-groups in 
belief systems, see Murray Edelman, Politics as Symbolic 
Action: Mass Arousal and Quiescence (Chicago: Markham Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1972), pp. 77-78. The organic conception of 
society is conducive to the identification of the "disrup¬ 
ters" of the social order, and RSS spokesmen have 
frequently utilized the metaphor to point out those groups 
which "weaken" the Hindu nation through undermining the 
sensitive organic fabric which holds society together. Any 
movement which aims to create a cultural identity separate 
from the Hindu mainstream is considered particularly dan- 


12. Organiser (Delhi), 3 September 1963. 

13. Shripaty Sastry, A Retrospect , Christianity in 
India (An Exposition of the RSS ' Views on the Relevance of 
Christianity in India Today) (Pune: Bharatiya Vichar Sadha- 
na, 1984), p. 8. 

14. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts , p. 128. 

15. Deendayal Upadhyaya, Integral Humanism (Delhi: 
Navchetan Press, 1968). 

16. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts , p. 16. 

17. Ibid. , p. 19. 

18. Ibid . 

19. Ibid ., pp. 40-45. 

20. D. B. Thengadi, G. S. Gokhale, and M. P. Mehta, 
Labour Policy , 4 vols. (Nagpur: Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, 
1967-1968), vol. 1, p. 276. 

21. Mysore Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1932), pp. 51-64. 

22. Ibid., pp. 339-380. 

23. A comprehensive discussion of this doctrine in 
Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India , ed. by Joseph Camp¬ 
bell (New York: Pantheon Books, 1951), pp. 209-263; P. T. 
Raju, The Philosophical Traditions of India (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1972), chap. 2. 
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24. Hiriyanna, Indian Philosophy , pp. 378-379. Hiri- 
yanna explains that there are two stages in the acquisition 
of knowledge. The first stage takes place during the per¬ 
iod when the individual is expected to perform his social 
obligations; the objective of the training at this stage is 
to cultivate a spirit of detachment. When the RSS speaks 
of character building, it is referring to activities during 
this first stage. Its goal is to train people to live in 
the world according to the principles enunciated in its 
belief system. It does not offer instruction which aims at 
the more advanced stage of knowledge. Because of this 
conception of its function, it does not claim to be a reli¬ 
gious organization, though it does consider its activities 
of a "spiritual" nature, training men in the first stage of 
knowledge. It prefers to call itself a cultural organiza¬ 
tion. Its "cultural" orientation is demonstrated by the 
fact that the full-time workers wear no religious garb; 
meditation and devotional worship are not part of the dis¬ 
cipline of the full-time workers; they do not conduct the 
traditional samskars (rituals) of Hinduism. 

25. Edgerton, Bhagavad. Gita , vol. 2, p. 47. 

26. See Edgerton’s discussion of the doctrine. Ibid., 
pp. 139-145. 

27. In two places, Krishna explicitly enjoins people 
to abide by their caste duties. The Bhagavad Gita f chap. 
2, stanzas 31-38, chap. 18, stanzas 41-47. Hiriyanna 
explains that the writers had no need to be explicit 
because "in the relatively simple organization of the soci¬ 
ety when the teaching was formulated, the duties of the 
several classes were kncwn fairly clearly." Hiriyanna, 
Indian Philosophy, p. 124. 

28. Edgerton translates the Sanskrit term for the 
elements ( guna) as "strands." Edgerton, Bhagavad Gita, 
p-. 141. 

29. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts , p. 24. 

30. Ibid., pp. 24-25; chap. 7, pts. 1-2; chap. 8. 
Various terms are employed to name the Nation-God: Jagan 
Mata (mother of the world), Adishakti (original force), 
Mahamaya (great illusion), Mahadurga (great goddess of 
power), Mathrubhumi (motherland), Dharmabhumi (land of 
religion), Devabhumi (God's land), Mokshabhumi (land of 
salvation). 

31. Ibid., p. 84* 

32. Upadhyaya, Integral Humanism, p. 52. 

33. Ibid., pp. 54-65. 

34. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts, p. 102. 

35. Ibid., p. 115. 

36. Ibid., p. 112. 
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37. Thengadi, Gckhale, and Mehta, Labour Party, chap. 20. 

38. Ibid., p. 350. 

39. See discussion of concept in Hiriyanna, Indian 
Philosophy, pp. 381-382; Zimmer, Philosophies of India, 
pp. 441-455. 

40. Hiriyanna outlines the two stages, Indian Philoso¬ 
phy, pp. 379-381. 

41. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, pp. 353-363. 

42. Soon after assuming his position as sarsanghchal - 
ak, Golwalkar identified Hedgewar as an avatar (incarnation 
of the divine) thus signifying that he was a jivan rrukta. 
RSS pamphlet, Guruji: Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh Ke Sar - 
sanghchalak , p. 43. In an RSS pamphlet on his life, it was 
noted that Golwalkar's yoga training "had.. .brought to him 
the realization of 'self' which is the sine qua non for 
knowledge of the eternal and ultimate truth." RSS pamph¬ 
let, Shri Guruki, the Man and His Mission , p. 6. 

43. Ibid., p. 15. 

44. Ibid,, p. 32. 

45. A monograph on the RSS, published in India, summa¬ 
rizes many of the arguments directed against the RSS. In 
this critical analysis of the RSS, the author portrays it 
as an organization ccnmitted to brahmin supremacy in India. 
K. K. Gangadharan, Sociology of Revivalism: A Study of 
Indianisation, Sanskritization, and Golwalkar ism (New 
Delhi: Kalamkar Prakashan, 1970). In her study of the non- 
bralmin movement in Maharashtra, Maureen Patterson claims 
that the RSS represented brahmin interests in that contro¬ 
versy. "A Preliminary Study of the Brahman vs. Non-Brahman 
Conflict in Maharashtra" (unpublished master's thesis. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1952), pp. 61-62. Gangadharan 
also claims that the RSS supports the orthodox vama system 
(pp. 11-12) and defends almost all the "outmoded customs" 
of Hinduism such as female infanticide and sati (p. 91), 
and favors a restoration of the Hindu monarchical system 
(p. 81), and defends the privileged position of the "rich 
class of landlords and industrialists," pp. 92-94. 

46. On the basis of his fieldwork on the RSS soon 
after India's independence, Curran concluded that RSS mem¬ 
bers were disposed to favor a socialist solution to India's 
developmental problems. Militant Hinduism, p. 51. In an 
analysis of the economic policy of the Jana Sangh, Howard 
Llcyd Ercknan concludes that "it would appear that on bal¬ 
ance large-scale property in industry and land receives no 
principled endorsement and that the Sangh would not be 
adverse to attacking it." The Swatantra Party and Indian 
Conservatism (London: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 
pp. *54-55. Also see Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India: 
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The Development of a Multi-Party System (Princeton: Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1957), pp. 174-176, 210-213. 

47. Golwalkar, Bunch of Thoughts , p. 107. 

48. Ibid., p. 401. 

49. This proposal was first adopted at a meeting of 
the Jana Sangh Working Garnittee at Indore in 1954. The 
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The RSS "Family” Takes Shape 


Events in post-war India (Confronted the RSS with a 
series of challenges which forced the organization to 
reassess its objectives and its program. The RSS had 
established its organizational structure and had formulated 
its ideology. The RSS had become a national organization, 
and its leadership was determined to play a role in the 
country’s development, though there was an internal debate 
about how to achieve this, goal. The deteriorating ccmnunal 
situation and the partition of British India, both consid¬ 
ered disasters of the first order, caught the senior RSS 
leadership off guard and unprepared. This lack of a prog¬ 
ram exacerbated the internal debate regarding tactics. 

No senior member of the RSS questioned the relevance 
of character building in an independent India. The debate 
was over whether character building was sufficient to bring 
about the Hindu revivalist ideals of the founders. We 
shall call activists those who believed that the RSS should 
have a broader agenda. Those who were wary of such moves 
outside the narrow character-building environment of the 
sheikha we shall refer to as the traditionalists. 1 In the 
activist category were many young men who had responded to 
Golwalkar's call in 1942 for additional pracharaks to 
expand the organizational base of the RSS. 2 Many of these 
new recruits were college students who had been deeply 
disappointed by the apparent failure of Mahatma Gandhi's 
Quit India movement to bring India closer to independence. 
Seme of them previously had been attracted to cxxrmunism, 
but were dismayed by the collaboration of Indian communists 
with the colonial authority during World War II* For these 
restless young men, the RSS represented an alternative 
approach to freedom from that of Mahatma Gandhi and of the 
communists. 

The traditionalists for their part were most 
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prominently represented by those swayamsevaks who had been 
attracted to the RSS in the 1930s by Dr. Hedgewar. Most 
were Maharashtrian and in their 20s and 30s when they 
joined the RSS. They tended to see organization-building 
as still the priority activity and were reluctant to sup¬ 
port any program that might give the political authorities 
an excuse to place restrictions on the RSS. 

The young activists in the RSS for their part did not 
have a ccmmon agenda or a national spokesman. In Maharash¬ 
tra, many wanted the RSS to support the political activity 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, 3 while in other states there were 
members who wanted the RSS to support the Congress. Still 
other activists were angry that the RSS had not used its 
paramilitary structure directly either to oppose the Brit¬ 
ish or to struggle against partition of the country. If 
the RSS meant anything, it surely stood for the territorial 
integrity of India—referred to as Bharat Mata (Mother 
India) in the RSS. They argued that the RSS had consider¬ 
able assets, such as its very high standing among the 
Hindus in northwestern India, 4 which could have been used 
to resist the partition. 

The partition of India came as a shock to many sway¬ 
amsevaks and shattered their image of the RSS as a bulwark 
against the creation of Pakistan. The partition, more than 
any other event, caused many members to question the judg¬ 
ment of the leadership. Another source of discontent 
sprang from the absence of an RSS program to organize stu¬ 
dents, workers, farmers, businessmen, civil servants, etc. 
Many activists believed the RSS should organize these 
groups so that the RSS itself could play a leading part in 
shaping events during a critical period in India's history. 
Still others wanted the RSS to engage directly in revolu¬ 
tionary acts against the British. They were deeply disap¬ 
pointed that the RSS did not lend its backing to the naval 
mutiny at Bombay in 1946. 

The activists' criticism of the RSS leadership was 
muted during the partition, when the full-time workers of 
the RSS were almost totally absorbed in refugee relief, and 
during the ban on the RSS, when most were engaged in under¬ 
ground work. However, the activist experience during the 
partition and the ban appears to have strengthened their 
conviction that the RSS had to become a more dynamic organ¬ 
ization. With the leadership imprisoned during the ban, 
responsibility for managing the RSS devolved to middle- 
level pracharaks, who thus became more self-confident about 
speaking out on organization matters. With the lifting of 
the ban on the RSS in 1949, their criticism of the leader¬ 
ship surfaced. 
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The RSS leadership justified its caution during the 
partition and pre-partition periods by pointing out that 
militancy would have undermined national unity at a criti¬ 
cal time, that aggressive action would have made it much 
more difficult for the RSS to carry out refugee relief, and 
that the organization needed to protect itself for future 
work, 5 In fact, the RSS leadership had failed to antici¬ 
pate either the partition or the ban, and lacked a coherent 
policy regarding both developments. The RSS dream of play¬ 
ing a major role in independent India was shattered. 
Rather, it was on the defensive. The RSS leadership was 
under attack both from within and without. The RSS was 
treated as a pariah organization and the leadership was 
ridiculed in the press and by politicians. Its membership 
dropped and the number of pracharaks decreased. Morale 
within the organization was at an all time lew. 


AFTER THE BAN: RETHINKING GOALS AND TACTICS 

But the organization was to revive. Emerging from the 
ranks were a few highly talented pracharaks, such as Eknath 
Ranade, Vasantrao Oke, Deendayal Upadhaya, and Bhai Maha- 
vir, who had demonstrated managerial skills during the ban 
which could be used to rebuild the organization. Most were 
in their thirties; most were college graduates; and most 
had been associated with the RSS from their childhood. It 
was this group, most of whom were activists, that managed 
the reconstruction of the RSS and organized the network of 
affiliates that grew up around it. 

The leadership agreed with its young pracharaks that 
mass contact work was necessary to demonstrate that the RSS 
still had support. The first step in this direction was to 
stage rallies for Golwalkar in late 1949. RSS pracharaks 
also began to organize various kinds of social welfare 
activities in order to give a new and less paramilitary 
orientation to the RSS and to make it more respectable. 

Between the lifting of the ban in 1949 and 1953, 
Golwalkar was confronted by an organization beset by inter¬ 
nal divisions. This disunity was in part the result of the 
unprecedented independence of the pracharaks during the 
eighteen month ban. They operated largely on their own, 
which gave the pracharaks a relatively free hand to experi¬ 
ment. The central leadership in the mid-1950s was alarmed 
by what this experimentation would do to the organization. 

The senior RSS figures, generally traditionalist in orien¬ 
tation, believed that the weakened RSS should concentrate 
on rebuilding the battered organization. This divergence 
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of views exacerbated tensions within the ranks of the ESS. 6 
To restore discipline and a unified sense of purpose, the 
central leadership made personnel changes designed to place 
more reliable pracharaks in key state positions. Eknath 
Ranade, who replaced Prabhakar Balwant Dani as general 
secretary in 1956, was largely responsible for implementing 
this policy. Still another significant personnel change 
was the replacement of Vasantrao Krishna Oke, the Delhi 
state pracharak by Madhavrao Mule, the Punjab state pracha- 
rak associated with the traditionalist school. 

Golwalkar also moved to restore a greater measure of 
unity by reestablishing his own moral authority. In March, 
1954, he assembled some 300 pracharaks fron all over India 
to spell out "positive Hinduism" as a philosophic underpin¬ 
ning for their work. 7 Golwalkar argued that Western philo¬ 
sophy, emphasizing materialism, was divisive and thus a 
dangerous model to follow. Rather, the country should rely 
on Hindu philosophy, which stressed the unity of man and 
society. Golwalkar argued that a person worships God 
through service to society and he advised his audience to 
carry out its work in this spirit. His presentation, the 
first systematic statement of the RSS world view after the 
ban, may have been intended to do more than refurbish 
Golwalkar's moral standing within the organization. By 
virtually ignoring the paramilitary background of the RSS, 
his speech may also have been an attempt to improve the 
public image of the RSS. 

Golwalkar also recognized that he would have to accom¬ 
modate the activist demand for new programs to stem a 
large-scale defection of the remaining pracharaks in the 
organization. The activist case was buttressed by the need 
to improve the image of the RSS. But Golwalkar's caution 
regarding new programs was influenced by his concern that 
such programs not undermine the central position of char¬ 
acter building. In addition, Golwalkar was reluctant to 
act unless he had a consensus acceptable to the tradition¬ 
alist element in the RSS. With these considerations in 
mind, Golwalkar in late 1949 assigned several pracharaks to 
work with Vinobe Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, in a 
voluntary land donation program aimed at convincing land¬ 
owners to give seme of their property to landless peasants. 
The mass migration of Hindus from East Pakistan in early 
1950 provided another opportunity for Golwalkar to involve 
the RSS in a program that would be acceptable to the tradi¬ 
tionalists and the activists, as well as enhance the public 
image of the RSS. Eknath Ranade organized a relief program 
similar to the work the RSS had carried out for the Hindu 
refugees from West Pakistan in the wake of the partition. 
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Pursuing this new stress on social welfare, Golwalkar 
ordered a large-scale RSS involvement in the rehabilitation 
of the victims of the 1950 earthquake in Assam. 

Besides addressing the concerns of those activists who 
wanted to get the RSS involved in social welfare programs, 
Golwalkar clearly believed that he had to respond to the 


pressure of those activists interested in politics. 

pol i t ical invo lvement, 

Golwalkar permitted several pracharaks to assist Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mockerjee—a prominent Bengali politician who had 





left the cabinet in 1950 over a disagreement with Prime 
Minister Nehru regarding his policy toward Pakistan—in 
establishing the Jana Sangh in 1951. While this step might 
have been calculated to help a political party that would 
offer protection to the RSS, his willingness to cooperate 
with Mocker jee probably was also motivated by a desire to 


accommodate the restive activists. The electoral debacle 


of the Jana Sangh in the 1951-1952 first general elections 
demoralized the political activists and provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for the central RSS leadership to enhance the posi¬ 
tion of the RSS relative to the party. The young party 
needed RSS workers; indeed, it depended cn them to estab¬ 
lish an organizational base. This dependency meant that 
the party leadership had to pay attention to the views of 
the RSS. 

Still another example of Golwalkar's efforts to accom¬ 
modate political activists was his support of swayamsevak 
participation in a move to liberate the Portuguese enclave 
of Dadra-Nagar Haveli in 1954. His favorable response to a 
request from Bombay state officials for such support was 
prompted by his fear that the communists might gain the 
upper hand in the struggle against Portuguese rule. 8 

Golwalkar also gave those pracharaks seeking to organ¬ 
ize workers and students an opportunity to lay the ground¬ 
work for affiliated organizations. Two of the more promin¬ 
ent were Dattopant Bapurao Thengadi, in labor, and Datta 
Devidas Didolkar, among students. Both men began their 

apprenticeship by working in ncn-RSS labor and student 
organizations. 

Golwalkar's personal involvement in the late 1952 
agitation against cow slaughter gave the RSS a chance to 
influence the Hindu religious establishment as well as to 
build up its popular support. At the grass-roots level, 
the agitation depended heavily cn RSS volunteers who were 
largely responsible for the collection of signatures peti¬ 
tioning the president of India to ban cow slaughter. Like 
the tour campaign organized for Golwalkar after his release 
from prison, the involvement in the anti-slaughter 
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agitation boosted RSS morale and demonstrated to the mem¬ 
bership that the organization had the capacity for mass 
action* 

Despite these efforts, the RSS remained in bad shape. 
It continued to lose members and activist pracharaks. Seme 
of the remaining activists who remained even openly chal¬ 
lenged Golwalkar's leadership. Moreover, the RSS was 
unable either to recruit the desired number of pracharaks 
or to pay off outstanding debts. Regarding finances, 
Golwalkar was deeply worried by the inability of the RSS to 
quickly pay off loans arranged during the ban. Golwalkar 
was so concerned that he gave serious consideration to 
selling the RSS headquarters in Nagpur to raise the money. 
It was not until 1956 that the RSS was able to pay off the 
debt incurred during the ban. 

Given the continuing problems in the mid-1950s, the 
central leadership decided that further consolidation was 
needed. Eknath Ranade, appointed general secretary in 
1956, ruled that the RSS could not afford to loan pracha¬ 
raks to the affiliates when its own work continued to lan¬ 
guish. The RSS would devote its resources almost exclu¬ 
sively to character building. This policy came as a blew 
to the affiliates and their leaders lobbied against it. 
Some activist pracharaks , such as the Deoras brothers 
(Balasaheb and Bhaurao), withdrew frem RSS work. 

The consolidation phase ended in 1962. Two years 
earlier, Golwalkar had called an assembly of full-time 
workers at Indore to review the future orientation of the 
RSS. For the first time, pracharaks working in the affili¬ 
ates were participants in such a national conclave. These 
pracharaks strongly recommended that the RSS again allow 
seme of its own full-time workers to shift to the affili¬ 
ates. They pointed out that the future of the affiliates 
would be bleak unless they could get RSS pracharaks. Their 
arguments made an impression. General Secretary Ranade, 
assigned to a long-term project aimed at popularizing the 
revivalist message of Swami Vivekananda, was replaced in 
1962 by Prabhakar Balwant Dani, who had held the position 
between 1946-1956, and who was more sympathetic to the 
activist view. After 1962, RSS workers again were allowed 
to shift to the affiliates. Some of the pracharaks who had 
been disillusioned by the retrenchment policy returned to 
their work. Perhaps most prominent on this score were the 
Deoras brothers. Balasaheb was appointed assistant general 
secretary, and Bhaurao was given the position of northern 
zonal pracharak. 

Perhaps the major reason for the change in. policy 
after 1962 was the enhanced respectability of the RSS, most 
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dramatically demonstrated by the government’s decision to 
permit its participation in the 26 January 1963 Republic 
Day parade. The RSS clearly benefitted from the upsurge in 
nationalism sweeping the country in the wake of the 1962 
Sino-Indian war. 

The growing membership and the successful recruitment 
of full-time workers were further proof that the organiza¬ 
tion had again been placed on a firmer foundation and could 
afford to pursue a more activist orientation without at the 
same time undermining its core character-building activity. 
This reorientation was buttressed by the appointment of 
Balasaheb Deoras as general secretary in 1965 on the death 
of Dani, following his informal exercise of the position 
during Dani’s illness in 1964. During his nine-year tenure 
in that office, Deoras stressed the importance of the 
affiliates, advocated improved coordination between the RSS 
and the affiliates, and supported their growing assertive¬ 
ness. While he was general secretary, the affiliates began 
to take on a more populist orientation, and this was demon¬ 
strated by their increasing resort to agitation. 


RSS -AFFILIATED NEWSPAPERS AND JOURNALS 

One of the first nontraditional areas of work for the 
RSS was the print media. Given the critical national ques¬ 
tions raised in the immediate post-war period, the RSS 
leadership wanted to communicate its views quickly to a 
rapidly growing membership and to the larger Hindu commun¬ 
ity, whose interest the RSS claimed to represent. There 
was a dilemma over what form this communication should 
take, for Hedgewar had, on theoretical grounds, discouraged 
the use of publicity and mass communications. He feared 
that publicity would undermine the character-building prog¬ 
ram of the RSS. It might be tempted to employ publicity to 
recruit supporters who, without the disciplined training, 
would have only the most superficial commitment to the 
fundamental goals of the organization. Hedgewar believed 
publicity had been a major factor in undermining the ideal¬ 
ism and commitment of almost every other nationalist move¬ 
ment. Throughout his tenure as sarsanghchalak and well 
into that of his successor, the RSS leadership refused to 
publicize its activities. 

Reluctant to employ publicity or mass communication, 
the RSS created an informal communications system based an 
verbal messages carried by RSS leaders, who were almost 
continually touring the country. The RSS in its formative 
stage published no newspapers or journals, and it had 
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neither a written constitution nor a set of written rules. 
When the government of the Central Provinces issued a memo¬ 
randum in December, 1933, charging that the RSS was a com¬ 
munal organization which government employees were prohib¬ 
ited from joining, Hedgewar refused to issue a protest and 
requested sympathetic organizations to protest on its 
behalf. 9 When RSS work was begun in Delhi in 1936, 
Hedgewar wrote the organizer: 

It is a bad thing...that the news [concerning RSS 
work] appeared in the newspapers... .Due to such publi¬ 
city, many difficulties will be created in our work, 
so we don't want publicity in the beginning. If we 
present seme work before the people, it will naturally 
do the publicity and it is useful to organize so no 
such mistake should be made again. 10 

Soon after the war, activist pracharaks proposed that 
the RSS begin to use the print media to publicize its posi¬ 
tion on the question of partition, on the goals of an inde¬ 
pendent India, and on how Hindus should respond to communal 
tension. They argued that the RSS message was not reaching 
most Hindus at a critical period in India's history. While 
the leaders refused to sanction the establishment of RSS 
newspapers and journals, they did consent to the creation 
of trusts which would publish newspapers and journals sym¬ 
pathetic to its goals. In late 1946, swayamsevaks in the 
Punjab and Delhi began selling shares for the Bharat Praka- 
shan Trust. 11 The trust raised approximately 400,000 
rupees and it began to publish Organiser , an English lan¬ 
guage weekly published in the capital city, on July 3, 
1947, one month after Lord Mount batten announced the Brit¬ 
ish decision to partition the country and to terminate 
colonial rule in the subcontinent. 12 The first several 
issues of Organiser focused on partition, calling for Hindu 
resistance to it. 

Organiser, which reached a national audience, became 
the most prominent forum for the activist viewpoint in the 
RSS. Indeed, the print media affiliated to the RSS 
employed many activists who were later to play a major role 
in the establishment of the RSS "family" of organizations. 

The 1948 ban of the RSS, press attacks on it, and the 
decision of the Congress party to prohibit RSS members from 
participating in the Congress or its affiliated organiza¬ 
tions strengthened the case of the activists advocating a 
network of newspapers that would present the RSS view on 
developments. In order to communicate with the vast major¬ 
ity of the population not literate in English, activist 
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swayamsevaks decided to establish newspapers and journals 
in the vernacular languages. During the ban, swayamsevaks 
established two vernacular weeklies— Panchjanya in Hindi 
and Rashtra Shakti in Marathi. 13 In the following decade, 
trusts were formed to publish newspapers and journals in 
twelve vernacular languages. 14 Each of these publications 
is owned and managed by a trust, most of whose shareholders 
are swayamsevaks . Their editorial staff and reporters are 
recruited largely from among RSS cadre. Many of the staff 
members meet formally together a few times each year, 
usually at Nagpur, to discuss technical problems and policy 
stands. Their camion membership in the RSS further streng¬ 
thens the bonds between then. 

Activists were responsible for forming the Hindustan 
Samachar, India's first vernacular language newservice 
service. In 1970, with a network of over 1,000 correspon¬ 
dents and 24 news centers, it distributed news to newspap¬ 
ers and journals publishing 9 vernacular languages. 15 
Among its reliable customers were the 41 RSS affiliated 
newspapers and journals. The Samachar was an important 
element in the communications network of the RSS, for it 
reported RSS activities as well as the activities of the 
affiliates. This news service also was important for mobi¬ 
lization purposes because most of the subscribers to its 
services were not members of the RSS "family." Hence, it 
significantly increased the number of readers exposed to 
the views of the RSS. 

During the 1975-1977 Emergency, the government forced 
the four national news agencies to amalgamate as part of 
its post - Emergency effort to control the press. The Hindu¬ 
stan Samachar ceased to function as a separate news agency 
on February 1, 1976, when the four agencies announced to 
their customers that all news now would be sourced to the 
Samachar Society, the new unified wire service. 

During the Emergency, the RSS-affiliated print media 
tried to protect itself from government retaliation by 
strictly following censorship guidelines. In seme cases, 
they even published laudatory pro-government articles. 
Nonetheless, the government did close several RSS affili¬ 
ated newspapers and journals, including Organiser and 
Motherland. 16 

After the Emergency, the RSS-affiliated newspapers 
experienced a surge of circulation, though the number of 
affiliates in the print media remained stable. However, 
since 1977 there has been a rapid increase in the number of 
specialized journals published by the "family" of organiza¬ 
tions around the RSS. 

The Janata government which came to power in 1977 
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restored the four original news agencies that had been 
amalgamated during the Emergency. The Hindustan Samachar 
for its part experienced severe financial problems, in part 
due to the 1979 Palekar Award which mandated higher salar¬ 
ies to workers in the print media. The Samachar found it 
difficult to meet this additional financial burden in part 
because it had significantly increased the number of cor¬ 
respondents on its payroll. In addition, the United News 
of India, a large English press service, began to offer its 
services in the vernacular' languages. Because the RSS 
brotherhood refused to bail it out, the Samachar was forced 
to turn to the government for operating funds, a step which 
forced the Samachar to accept a government-appointed mana¬ 
ging director. This incident underscores the usual RSS 
practice of demanding that the affiliates pay their own way 
after a few years of nurturing. Seme exceptions have been 
made, but only if a convincing case could be made that the 
cause of national integration would suffer unless the 
affiliate received additional resources. 


RSS-AFFILIATED STUDENT ASSOCIATION 

Few organizations excluded swayamsevaks before the 
1948-1949 ban. The situation changed drastically after the 
ban, and swayamsevaks found themselves excluded from the 
politically dominant Congress party, from all its affil¬ 
iates, and from many other organizations as well. The 
activists who had been lobbying for the R$S itself to esta¬ 
blish new channels of influence, now had a very good case. 
Not only were individual RSS members prevented from parti¬ 
cipating in the political process, but the very existence 
of the RSS was threatened. During the ban, swayamsevaks 
established a wide variety of organizations, such as devo¬ 
tional groups, sport clubs, student associations, etc., to 
sustain group solidarity, and to provide general support 
for RSS objectives. 17 The leadership was hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to oppose these developments, nor was it in tte inter¬ 
est of the RSS to do so during that time. 

Students were perhaps the most active organizers 
during the ban period, and many of the front groups were 
established on campuses. Hedgewar himself had recognized 
that college students could play a vital role in mobilizing 
support. They were receptive to its nationalist ideology 
and were prepared to sacrifice for an ideal. Moreover, he 
recognized that it was relatively easy to create a substan¬ 
tial movement among students in a short period of time. 
The first members of the RSS were students, and the young 
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organization effectively used them to recruit other adher¬ 
ents . The new student recx uits were soon to establ ish RSS 
units outside of Nagpur. Indeed, they were probably the 
most effective agents of its early expansion. 

Prior to World War II, many student swayamsevaks par¬ 
ticipated in activities of the All-India Students' Federa¬ 
tion (AISF), the largest association of students. RSS 
informants claim that the AISF itself became a fertile 
ground for recruits and some of those recruits were later 
to play a prominent role in the RSS and in the affili¬ 
ates. 18 In 1940, the AISF split into the pro-cannunist All 
India Students' Federation and the pro-Congress All-India 
Students' Congress (AISC). Most RSS members, according to 
RSS informants, opted for the latter. During the 1942 
Quit-India Movement, the AISC sponsored a wide range of 
anti-British activities, and many RSS members claim to have 
participated in these activities. 

The failure of the 1942 Quit-India Movement and the 
inability of the people to sustain a revolutionary movement 
against British authority disillusioned many students, seme 
of when began to question i Mahatma Gandhi' s tactics. 19 Some 
of those disillusioned by developments during World War II, 
according to RSS informants, were attracted to the RSS. 20 
Many students were seeking a new approach to revitalize the 
country, and the RSS certainly offered a new approach. 21 
While the RSS did not oppose the British openly during the 
war, it was not stained by any compromises with British 
authority, and nonviolence received no philosophic support 
from its leaders. Gandhi's espousal of nonviolence and 
the communist party's pro-British policy, stands which were 
not popular among many student activists, provided RSS 
organizers with an opportunity to proselytize among stu¬ 
dents locking for a nationalist alternative to either the 
Congress or the communists. It is likely that few of the 
college students recruited during World War II fully appre¬ 
ciated the implications of character building. They, like 
the RSS activists in general, did not accept the tradition¬ 
alist argument that character building would be effective 
only if the RSS teachers and its training program were 
insulated from the temptations of power, prestige, and 
money. Many wanted the RSS to organize students and to 

take an open stand on the major political questions of the 
time. 

The 1948-1949 ban offered the activists an opportunity 
to organize students. The first student group formed dur¬ 
ing the ban was at Delhi University, and similar groups 
were established at many other colleges and universities 
soon after. The swayamsevaks were most active in Punjab 
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were Balraj Madhck, a young RSS pracharak and a college 
teacher, was particularly successful in recruiting refugee 
students. Madhok claims that the RSS leadership did rot 
direct his activities. 22 While this is probably true, the 
RSS in mid-1948 did assign pracharaks to work with RSS 
student activists. 23 Seme student organizers, all RSS 
members, met in Delhi in July, 1948, to draw up a consti¬ 
tution for an all-India organization that would link the 
scattered groups together. The new national body was the 
Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Pari shad, and it was registered 
with the government. Fewer than one-half of the early 
participants in the Vidyarthi Parishad were RSS members, 
according to informed estimates, and the percentage of 
swayamsevaks has declined much more since then. 24 The 
Vidyarthi Parishad provides the RSS an opportunity to mobi¬ 
lize support among students who might not be attracted to 
the strict discipline of the shakha. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad differs significantly from 
other student organizations. It is explicitly ccnmitted to 
reconciling the interests of all parts of the academic 
community. It is opposed to the "student trade unionism" 
espoused by other student groups. Teachers and adminis¬ 
trators are welcomed into it, and they play a major role in 
its activities. Most of the Vidyarthi Parishad presidents, 
at both the state and central levels, are teachers. It has 
a special ceremony (vyas puja) in which students pay homage 
to their teachers. At the same time, it expects teachers 
to take an active interest in the well-being of their stu- 


As late as the mid-1960s, the Vidyarthi Parishad ten¬ 
ded to avoid campus politics and student protests. On both 
matters it has radically altered policy. 25 Had the Vidyar¬ 
thi Parishad not changed its stand, the group probably 
would have lost much of its largely lower middle- class 
student constituency. Lower middle-class students have a 
variety of complaints with the inadequate educational faci¬ 
lities provided them and with the bleak employment pros¬ 
pects which face them upon graduation. As colleges and 
universities have expanded, bringing in many students from 
the lower middle classes, the Vidyarthi Parishad has also 
grown, and it now claims to be the largest and most active 
student group in India. Its repeated student union victor¬ 
ies on many campuses, particularly in Delhi, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Maharashtra, suggest that the 
Vidyarthi Parishad hap succeeded in developing a loyal 
student following. 26 Many of its members come from famil¬ 
ies who respect the symbols of Hinduism and the value of 
oemmunity bonds. An organization like the Vidyarthi 
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Pari shad which relies heavily on the symbols of Hinduism 
and which offers a surrogate family environment, has 

attracted such students. 

Few Indian universities and colleges provide students 
a wide range of extra-curricular opportunities or counsel¬ 
ing services. A major attraction of the Vidyarthi Pari- 
shad, and one that makes it unique among student organ¬ 
izations, is that it does both. In contrast to most other 
student associations, campus politics, though important, 
has a lower priority than indoctrination. When a student 
first enrolls, the Vidyarthi Parishad actively seeks to 
recruit him and expose the student to its ideology. It 
operates "Welcome to New Students" programs, which are a 
kind of orientation to college life. It operates "Study 
Circles," usually presided over by faculty members, at 
which the Vidyarthi Parishad subtly advances its own ideo¬ 
logy , 27 besides introducing the new student to teachers and 
students. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad conducts a wide range of prog¬ 
rams that involve students in spreading the world view of 
the RSS. At the larger more cosmopolitan universities, the 
Vidyarthi Parishad operates Indo-foreign students bureaus 
to bring Indian and foreign students together and to intro¬ 
duce foreign students to Indian culture. "My heme is 
India" and "Students experience in inter-state living" are 
two programs which both tap student idealism and have a 
nation-building purpose . 28 In the first program, young 
tribal s, boys and girls between eight and twelve, are spon¬ 
sored to live in the hemes of older Vidyarthi Pari shad 
members. One Vidyarthi Parishad brochure describes the 
program as "another humble attempt of ABVP to bring nearer 
to the main current of nationalism, the smaller currents 
flowing freely throughout our Motherland ." 29 The Vidyarthi 
Parishad organizes student tours to the tribal areas during 
the summer vacation so that students may, in the words of a 
Vidyarthi Parishad pamphlet, "experience how unity in di¬ 
versity is the characteristic feature of India." Students 
from tribal areas are also invited to live with Parishad 
members during the summer vacation . 30 In addition, it 
operates clubs for students interested in sports and the 
natural sciences, vacation employment bureaus, book banks, 
tutorial centers, and health clinics. Like the other mem¬ 
bers of the RSS "family," it also conducts a series of 
indoctrination camps. 

By the early 1970s, the Vidyarthi Parishad had become 
a significant force on the campus and in student union 
politics. In 1974, it claimed 160,000 members in 790 bran¬ 
ches and 24 full-time workers. 31 It became more willing 
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than before to participate in activities that involved 
confronting university and political authority, though the 
Vidyarthi Pari shad opposed the use of violence, which in 
its view undermined the desired end objective of estab¬ 
lishing a consensus that each of the various sides in a 
dispute could live with. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of the Vidyarthi 
Parishad's activism was its involvement in the 1974-1975 
student agitations in Bihar and Gujarat. In both instan¬ 
ces, protests addressing purely campus issues grew into a 
massive campaign against alleged corruption on the part of 
the state government. Vidyarthi Parishad literature sug¬ 
gests a mix of motives behind its decision to participate 
in these protest movements: to limit the influence of such 
radical groups as the Naxalites (revolutionary communists), 
to mobilize additional support for itself, and to force a 
perceived unresponsive state government to heed legitimate 
student demands. 

In Bihar, the Vidyarthi Parishad fully backed the 
student movement's invitation to Jay a Prakash Narayan, the 
respected leader of a rural reform movement, to shape the 
tactics and policies of the student campaign. Narayan 
broadened the scope of the student campaign to include 
"total revolution," a kind of participatory democracy. In 
Gujarat, the Vidyarthi Parishad participated in the nav 
ruxman (new society) student movement, which eventually 
forced the Congress party state government there to resign 
in February, 1974. Ennboldened by the success of the stu¬ 
dent movements in Bihar and Gujarat, state leaders of the 
Vidyarthi Parishad assembled at Nagpur in March 1975, to 
discuss the possibility of similar movements elsewhere, but 
the declaration of a State of Emergency three months later 
blocked the implementation of such plans. 32 

When the Emergency was declared on 25 June 1975, the 
Parishad adopted a cautious, wait-and-see attitude. While 
it was rot banned, the leaders of the Vidyarthi Parishad 
could not be sure that the government would not take this 
step since it had been deeply involved in student agita¬ 
tions and because of its cwn links to the RSS. But the 
arrest of over 4000 Parishad workers, 33 including Arun 
Jaitley, one of its most prominent student activists, 34 in 
the first two months of the Emergency prompted it to act. 
Sixty of its 80 full-time workers reportedly went under¬ 
ground. 35 Over 11,000 Vidyarthi Parishad members, accord¬ 
ing to its own estimates, were arrested during the November 
1975-January 1976 protest against the Emergency. At the 
same time, the Vidyarthi Parishad used its above-ground 
activities (debates, concerts, etc.) to preserve its infra- 
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str ucture and. to sustain the morale of members. 

After the victory of the Janata alliance in 1977, the 
Vidyarthi Pari shad experienced a rush of new members, as 
did the RSS itself. Over the next five years, it grew from 
170,000 members to 250,000; from 950 branches to 1100; and 
from 80 to 125 full-time workers . 36 As the only pro-Janata 
youth group with a functioning grass roots structure, it 
was under considerable pressure to merge with other pro- 
Janata youth groups. The Parishad leadership was initially 
willing to discuss the idea as long as the objective was a 
youth organization independent of any political party. It 
sent delegates 37 to a conclave of pro-Janata youth groups 
on 17 April 1977 at Samath (Uttar Pradesh), but the Pari¬ 
shad representatives walked out on the first day when it 
became clear that other participants wanted to link the 
united youth group to the governing party . 38 

The same maneuvering for power that racked the Janata 
alliance between 1977-1979 existed among its affiliated 
youth groups. The Janata party was never able to establish 
a unified youth group. Indeed, the delegates that remained 
at the Samath meeting formed two groups. One was the Yuva 
Janata, which included the Congress (0) youth group and 
several socialist groups; the other was the Janata Yuva 
Morcha, a pro-Jana Sangh group. Neither had a cadre or 
significant membership; and without the Vidyarthi Parishad, 
these pro-Janata groups were unable to build a substantial 
base of support: among students. In the wake of this fail¬ 
ure to establish a united pro-Janata youth affiliate. Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai drew up a compromise that he hoped 
would satisfy the Vidyarthi Parishad's demand for independ¬ 
ence of political parties while at the same time drawing 
the various pro-Janata youth groups closer together. He 
suggested the formation of two groups which would both 
subscribe to Jaya Prakash Narayan's philosophy. One would 
be independent and the other linked to the Janata party. 
But his efforts failed. 

Despite the growing activism of the Vidyarthi Parishad 
during the 1970s, the leadership refused to permit its 
members to contest the 1977 state assembly elections, even 
though the Janata party had offered tickets to it, as it 
diu to other pro-Janata youth groups. 39 The Parishad lead¬ 
ership believed that the students had already become overly 
politicized and that any deeper involvement in politics 
would destabilize the campus. They also feared that "con¬ 
structive work" and "nation-building" activities, two vital 
elements of its programs, would suffer if the trend toward 
political involvement continued. Vidyarthi Parishad mem¬ 
bers even refused to serve on Janata organizational bodies. 
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Arun Jaitley, for example, turned down an Invitation to sit 
on the party’s national council. 40 

The Vidyarthi Pari shad, however, did contest student 
union elections in 1977, and it did very well. In a rever¬ 
sal of policy, the Vidyarthi Parishad's national executive 
decided in June 1978 that the organization would withdraw 
even from student union politics, and concentrate on "con¬ 
structive work" and "nation-building," justifying the move 
on the grounds that politics should be reroved from the 
campus. 41 While the Vidyarthi Parishad may genuinely have 
considered this a step in the direction of insulating the 
campus from partisan political strife, the rapid turn-about 
regarding student union elections probably had something to 
do with insulating the Vidyarthi Parishad itself from the 
internal Janata party controversy regarding the question of 
RSS members in the ruling party* While a majority of Vid¬ 
yarthi Parishad members are from non-RSS backgrounds, the 
senior organizational level is heavily RSS. 42 

Four years later, the Vidyarthi Parishad again shifted 
course and decided to contest student union seats. Its 
leaders were probably under enormous pressure from the 
ranks to move in this direction because of the prestige 
that comes from winning student union elections. In addi¬ 
tion, the Vidyarthi Parishad’s links to the RSS were no 
longer as salient an issue as in 1978 since the Janata 
party lost power in 1979 and the Jana Sangh group left the 
Janata in 1980. 

The Vidyarthi Parishad continued, however, to involve 
itself in confrontational activities against political 
authority in situations which were perceived as threatening 
to national integrity. For example, it supported the agit¬ 
ation of the All-Assamese Student Union, an umbrella organ¬ 
ization of mainly student groups in the northeastern state 
of Assam, which advocated deleting a large number of Ban¬ 
gladeshi irrmigrants from the electoral rolls and deporting 
them on the grounds that they had illegally migrated to 
India. 43 The decision of the Vidyarthi Parishad to get 
involved in the 1979-1986 Assamese agitation was prompted 
by the Vidyarthi Parishad's fear that radical political 
groups might steer the agitation toward demanding an indep¬ 
endent state. 


RSS AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS 

One of the most difficult issues faced by the RSS in 
the immediate post-ban period was the kind of political 
role it would assume. No other issue aroused as much 
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internal disagreement, perhaps because the leadership was 
forced to rethink the strategy and goals of the RSS. Dur¬ 
ing the ban. Heme Minister Vallabhbhai Patel demanded that 
the RSS avoid political activities. The largely tradition¬ 
alist leadership agreed with him on this point, and article 
4 (b) of the RSS Constitution states that the RSS "had no 
politics and is devoted to purely social work." However, 
the RSS activists never interpreted article 4 literally. 
They argued that it was impossible to separate "politics" 
from "social work," and to -force such a separation would 
undermine the nationalist objectives of the RSS. During 
the first round of negotiations on lifting the ban, 
Golwalkar explained his personal opposition to a political 
role for the RSS: 

After the ban has been lifted and swayamsevaks have an 
opportunity to meet together, they can if they like, 
convert the Sangh into a political body. That is the 
democratic way. I for myself cannot say anything. I 
am not a dictator. Personally, I am outside poli¬ 
tics .... But why should people drag us into politics? 
We are happy with them as politicians and ourselves as 
swayamsevaks. 4 4 

When the negotiations broke down, Golwalkar issued a 
press statement caning dewn even harder against any reori¬ 
entation of RSS activities; 

At the outset let me make it clear the R.S.S. is not a 
political party with any ambitions for political power 
in the country. All these years of its existence it 
has steered clear of politics with its party rivalry 
and scramble for pewer. 4 5 

This statement was probably issued both to reassure Heme 
Minister Patel that the RSS was not a potential political 
opponent and to notify the activists inside the RSS that 
the breakdown of the talks was not sufficient cause to 
launch a political front. 

When the ban was finally lifted in 1949, it appears 
that Golwalkar expected seme kind of agreement with the 
Congress which would allow individual RSS monbers to join 
with the Congress and its affiliated front organizations, 
leaving the RSS free to pursue its more traditional charac¬ 
ter-building activities. This option was eliminated on 17 
November 1949, when the Congress working committee decided 
to exclude RSS members. Several other options now faced 
the RSS leadership. It could (1) transform itself into a 
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political party, (2) form a political affiliate, (3) make 
seme kind of arrangement with the Hindu Mahasabha or ano¬ 
ther compatible political group, (4) abstain from any poli¬ 
tical involvement, (5) continue to negotiate with the Cong¬ 
ress. The activists tended to support the first two 
options, and the traditionalists the latter two. The pos¬ 
sibility of cooperation with the Hindu Mahasabha was never 
seriously considered. The Mahasabha had performed very 
poorly in the post-war central legislative assembly elec¬ 
tions; a cloud of suspicion hung over it because of its 
alleged involvement in a conspiracy to kill Mahatma Gandhi; 
and, outside of Bengal and Maharashtra, it was controlled 
by rich landlords and businessmen who were not anxious to 
see it develop into a mass-based political party. A major 
problem blocking cooperation, and perhaps the critical one, 
was Savarkar's bitter feeling toward Golwalkar, who had not 
supported the Hindu Mahasabha in the 1945-1946 central 
assembly elections. 

After excluding the Hindu Mahasabha from consider¬ 
ation, RSS activists, especially Vasantrao Krishna Oke, the 
Delhi state pracharak, and Balraj Madhok, a young activist 
pracharak from Kashmir, encouraged Dr. Shyama Prasad Mook- 
erjee. Minister of Industry and Supplies in independent 
India’s first cabinet, to form a new nationalist party. 46 
The initial contact with Mookerjee was not sanctioned by 
the RSS leadership which was even somewhat apprehensive 
about the early contacts with Mookerjee made by seme its 
pracharaks . Golwalkar, for example, was later to say of 
Oke that he "developed a liking for political work to a 
degree uncommon and undesirable for a swayamsevak . 1,4 7 
Oke's attraction to politics, however, was shared by many 
other swayamsevaks , particularly those of refugee origin. 

While Mookerjee had only - a casual acquaintance with 
the work of the RSS, he was a logical political mentor for 
it: He was well known; he had established his Hindu bona 
fides in his defense of Hindu interests in Bengal; he was 
Sandar Vallabhbhai Patel's ally in cabinet politics; he was 
extricating himself from the discredited Hindu Mahasabha; 
and he was looking for another political forum to express 
his nationalist viewpoint. 

Mookerj ee belonged to one of Bengal' s most prominent 
families. 48 His grandfather was one of the first graduates 
of Calcutta University. His father had served on the Cal¬ 
cutta high court and had been vice-chancellor of Calcutta 
University. Shyama Prasad graduated from Calcutta's most 
prestigious college and studied law in England. He was 
elected to the Bengal legislative council in 1929 from the 
university constituency, and five years later became vice- 
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chancellor of Calcutta University, the youngest person 

every to have held that position. 

Mookerjee began his political career under the Con¬ 
gress label, though he questioned Gandhi's periodic call 
for boycotts. When Gandhi called for a boycott of assemb¬ 
lies in 1930, Mookerj ee resigned his seat and ran for re- 
election in his former constituency as an independent. He 
again won the seat as an independent in the 1937 assembly 
elections and joined the Hindu Mahasabha soon after. His 
support of the Mahasabha was prompted by his fear that the 
interests of the Hindu middle class were threatened by the 
policies of state cabinets dominated by Muslims. 49 During 
the war, he played a prominent role in Bengal politics and 
also became a major national figure in the Hindu Mahasabha. 

After independence, Nehru invited Mookerjee, one of 
three Mahasabha members in Parliament, to join the cabinet. 
Soon after Mookerjee joined the cabinet, Mahatma Gandhi was 
assassinated, an event that prompted Mookerjee publicly to 
express longstanding reservations about the Mahasabha. He 
proposed that the Mahasabha should either become a cultural 
organization or change its policy of excluding non-Hindus. 
He argued that Hindus, who formed over 80 percent of the 
population, hardly needed a separate Hindu party to protect 
their interests. He advised the Mahasabha to terminate its 
political activities. 50 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha working committee, meet¬ 
ing in New Delhi two weeks after Gandhi’s assassination, 
adopted Mookerjee's proposal that the Mahasabha withdraw 
from politics and decided "to concentrate on real sanghatan 
work, the relief and rehabilitation of refugees and the 
solution of our diverse social, cultural, and religious 
problems for the creation of a powerful and well-organized 
Hindu society." 51 The decision was clearly a tactical 
maneuver; and at its 8-9 August 1948 meeting, the canraittee 
decided to "resume political activities and function as a 
political organization open to all citizens of India." 52 
The real controversy was over the criteria for membership, 
and a reorientation committee was appointed to prepare a 
report on this issue. The majority report recommended that 
the Mahasabha continue to exclude non-Hindus, and the work¬ 
ing committee at its 8 November 1948 meeting, accepted the 
ma j or i'ty report, 53 against the advice of Mookerjee. The 
Mahasabha's All-India ccmnnittee met about six weeks later 
to resolve the issue. 54 Mookerjee lobbied unsuccessfully 

to defeat the majority report and resigned from the working 
ccrrrnittee. 

A deterioration in Indo-Pakistani relations was soon 
to prompt Mookerjee to establish a separate political 
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party. In late 1949, communal violence again erupted in 
both east and west Bengal. 55 Nehru and Heme Minister Patel 
had serious disagreements over hew to handle the situation. 
Mookerjee sided with Patel's stand that India take a hard 
line against Pakistan. Nehru's support of negotiated set¬ 
tlement prevailed, resulting in talks which led to an 
agreement with Pakistan on 8 April 1950. On that day, 
Mookerjee and K. C. Neogy, another Bengali cabinet minis¬ 
ter, resigned from office. 

At this juncture, the RSS itself began to explore 
supporting Mookerjee. Dr. N. B. Khare, president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, met Mookerjee three months after his 
resignation and was informed that Mookerjee and Golwalkar 
had already met to discuss a new political party. 56 Appaji 
Joshi, one of the very few older Maharashtrian leaders in 
the RSS who lined up with the activists, recalls arranging 
three meetings between Golwalkar and Mookerjee in 1950. At 
those meetings, Golwalkar is reported to have shewn little 
interest in extending RSS support to any political party. 57 
We also knew that senior RSS leaders such as Prabhakar 
Balwant Dani, the general secretary, strongly opposed any 
RSS role in politics, on the grounds that the RSS should 
concentrate on rebuilding itself. 58 

Almost fourteen months elapsed between Mookerjee's 
resignation from the cabinet in early 1950 and his decision 
to form a new nationalist party. The evidence suggests 
that both Mookerjee and Golwalkar hesitated to make any 
final plans until the leadership struggle in the Congress 
was resolved. Should Patel's group have emerged victor¬ 
ious, the record indicates that both Mookerjee and Golwal¬ 
kar would have extended their support to the Congress. 59 
When the All-India Congress committee elected Nehru party 
president at its 8 September 1951 meeting, this political 
option was closed. 60 

In his talks with Mookerjee, Golwalkar was concerned 
with two issues. 61 He insisted that the RSS remain struc¬ 
turally separate from the new party. Golwalkar also wanted 
an assurance from Mookerjee that his views regarding Bhara¬ 
tiya rashtravad (Indian nationalism) were compatible with 
RSS views. Despite basic agreement on these two points, 
Golwalkar still hesitated. Balraj Madhok writes that 
Mookerjee was so irritated at Golwalkar's delay that he 
considered forming a party without formal RSS backing. 62 
Golwalkar, however, decided to extend RSS support to 
Mookerjee's new party in early 1951. 6 3 In late May 1951 a 
group of RSS activists met at Jullunder to form the first 
state unit of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh (hereafter referred 
to as the Jana Sangh), and RSS pracharaks were selected to 
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organize the party branches in Punjab as wel 1 as in other 
states. 64 In September, state units were established in 
Karnataka, Madhya Bharat/Bhopal, and Uttar Pradesh, in 
October, units were formed in Assam, Raj as than-Ajmer, and 
Vindhya'Pradesh (row incorporated in Madhya Pradesh). A 
unit was formed in the Gujurat area of Bombay state during 
November, though none was established in the Marathi~speak¬ 
ing districts of the state. 65 The RSS cadre in Maharash¬ 
tra, heavily traditionalist, demonstrated little enthusiasm 
for political work. 

While RSS activists took the leading role in organ¬ 
izing the party in most regions, Mookerjee himself mobil¬ 
ized support for it in Bengal, where the RSS was an insig¬ 
nificant force. At the first public meeting of the party 
in Calcutta in June 1951, Mookerjee stated that this party 
would soon align itself with like-minded political parties 
elsewhere, undoubtedly referring to the new state organiza¬ 
tions which RSS activists were establishing. In outlining 
his political program, Mookerjee focused attention on refu¬ 
gee rehabilitation and economic development. He premised 
greater government support for the refugees and a harder 
line towards Pakistan. While supporting seme form of 
public/private partnership to tackle India's developmental 
problems, he was against large-scale government control of 
the economy. He advocated a land-to-the-tiller policy, 
regional self-sufficiency, and industrial decentralization. 
Finally, his party would be what the Hindu Mahasabha was 
not—"open to all citizens of India irrespective of caste, 
creed, or community." 66 

The organizational structure of the new party bore 
many similarities to the RSS. A well-known local figure, 
often without an RSS background, was chosen president of 
the provincial unit. Many of the secretaries were swayam- 
sevaks, usually pracharaks. These secretaries were respon¬ 
sible for establishing district, city, and ward units, and 
for organizing the campaigns for assembly and parliamentary 
candidates. Within a few months, these novice politicians 
established an elaborate campaign machine. No snail part 
of their success was due to the support extended them by 
local RSS leaders. Madbok notes that a party organization 
tended to take shape in those areas where there were RSS 
shakhas. 67 We shall explore the development of the Jana 
Sangh, and its successor party, the Bharatiya Janata party, 
in chapters five and six. 
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RSS AND LABOR UNION ACTIVITY 

The RSS activists, having set the precedent regarding 
affiliates in the late 1940s, planned an even more compre¬ 
hensive expansion of RSS activities. They were deeply 
concerned, with ccrrnunist successes in organizing students 
and workers. The Vidyarthi Pari shad would counter camiun- 
ist activities on the campus, but there was no equivalent 
group to work in the labor field. To remedy this situa¬ 
tion, Dattopant Bapurao Thengadi, a pracharak and a labor 
unionist, 68 called together a group of interested swayam- 
sevaks and representatives from 76 trade unions in July 
1955 to lay the groundwork for a new labor movement. 69 
They decided to form the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. 

Between 1955 and 1963, the Mazdoor Sangh maintained a 
lew profile while its leaders developed an ideology and an 
organizational structure. The organization began to move 
into a more activist phase when in August 1963 the Mazdoor 
Sangh cooperated with the Hind Mazdoor Sabha (the labor 
affiliate of the Socialist party) to organize Bombay's bank 
workers. After 1963, the Mazdoor Sangh expended rapidly. 
According to Mazdoor Sangh records, it grew from 30,000 
members to 425,000 members between 1963 and 1969. Its 
greatest success was among white collar workers, though it 
also did well among textile and transportation workers. 
Like the other. RSS affiliates, it was most successful at 
mobilizing support in Hindi-speaking states. 70 

Like the Vidyarthi Pari shad, the Mazdoor Sangh argues 
that it has an Indian approach to labor union activity. 
According to Mazdoor Sangh theorists, other labor unions in 
India are based on a conception of a class struggle which 
is incompatible with Indian culture. 71 According to Datto¬ 
pant Thengadi, the most prolific Mazdoor Sangh writer, both 
capitalism and ccrinurdsra are incapable of bringing about 
the good life in any society. Capitalism exploits workers 
for the sake of profit and places them at the mercy of the 
laws of supply and demand. Germanism, he argues, places 
excessive emphasis on material gratification, and it tends 
to rob man of freedom by placing all economic power in the 
hands of a few political figures. 72 Both capitalism and 
canmanism, according to Thengadi, fail to explain man's 
fundamental needs because they explain human problems in 
terms of material conditions rather than in terms of the 
deeper inner needs of each individual. Consequently, any 
movement that seeks to change the human condition for the 
better must concern itself with the psyche of man. Then¬ 
gadi suggests that an economic system must be devised which 
makes use of a person's "natural" aptitudes. 73 
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G. S. Gokhale, another Mazdoor Sangh theorist, argues 
that workers with similar aptitudes should be grouped 
together into occupational "families," with each "family" 
determining the working conditions, occupations, duties, 
and goals of the branch of the productive process with 
which it is associated. 74 Both Thengadi and Gokhale view 
society as an organism which functions best when it is able 
to organize people into socio-economic units which motivate 
then to contribute their maximum efforts for the well-being 
of the larger society. They also suggest a more "natural" 
political order in which representation is based on the 
socio-economic "families" rather than the present system of 
geographic representation. 

The Mazdoor Sangh has consistently opposed the nation¬ 
alization of industry. In its place, the Mazdoor Sangh 
calls for the "laborizing" of industry. 75 A "laborized" 
industry is one in which the workers control the industry 
in which they contribute their labor. Placed in the larger 
theoretical framework, each occupational "family" owns and 
manages its own industry. Regarding complex industries 
involving more than one occupational "family," each 
"family" shares in the ownership and in the decision-making 
process. 76 Gokhale predicts that the "laborizing" princi¬ 
ple, which combines self-interest and national interest, 
will result in fewer strikes, greater discipline among 
workers, and higher productivity. 77 Thengadi advocates 
extending the "laborizing" principle to Indian agriculture. 
He argues that the village-based cooperative is not a revo¬ 
lutionary concept. Indeed, it is based on the traditional 
agricultural system. He believes that "laborizing" agri¬ 
culture would reduce rural conflict and give the landless 
and tenant farmers a greater stake in rural society. How¬ 
ever, this proposal has received little support either from 
the RSS or from the other affiliates. 78 

Regarding rural India, neither the RSS nor its affil¬ 
iates have been very successful in mobilizing rural sup¬ 
port, though efforts to do so have been made. The Mazdoor 
Sangh organized the Bharatiya Rayat Sangh, an association 
of farmers, in 1971. This organization attempted to organ¬ 
ize the landless, tenants, and small farmers, but with 
little success. On 4 March 1979 a national body for farm¬ 
ers, the Bharatiya Kisan Sangh, was formed. It claims to 
have 215,000 members in 14 states, though Thengadi candidly 
admitted in 1982 that the new organization had not really 
made much of an inpact. 79 

To emphasize its nationalist orientation, the Mazdoor 
Sangh has adopted a set of symbols intended to distinguish 
it from rival unions, who allegedly derive their 
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theoretical frameworks from foreign sources. The official 
flag is the bhagva dhwaj, "the universal flag of Dharma." 80 
May Day observance is regarded as dangerous since it is a 
"symbol of class struggle and national disintegration. " 81 
It has been replaced by V i shwakarma Jay anti, in memory of 
Vishwakarma, 8 2 the mythological god of architects who 
according to legend was the creator of all arts, handi¬ 
crafts, and industry. 

By the early 1970s, the Mazdoor Sangh had become 
assertive, if not militant. Joining the communists and 
other trade unions in the successful 1973 strike against 
the government-controlled Life Insurance Corporation of 
India, it participated for the first time as an equal part¬ 


ner in a joint union strike. This self-confidence was 
again demonstrated the next year during the violent nation¬ 
wide railway strike when it was represented on the trade- 
union team that negotiated with the government. 83 

During the Emergency, many of the Mazdoor Sangh cadre 
participated in the underground movement managed by the Lok 
Sangarsh Samiti. Indeed, in November 1976 Thengadi, then 
general secretary of the Mazdoor Sangh, resigned to take 
over as general secretary of the Lok Sangarsh Samiti. 84 

Following the 1977 electoral victory of the Janata 
alliance against Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress party, the Mazdoor 
Sangh was under pressure to merge with other roxxmmunist 
labor unions, analogous to the merger of the Janata allies 
wto established the Janata party on 1 May 1977. Mazdoor 
Sangh leaders met on 10-11 April 1977, at Delhi to discuss 


a united union with their counterparts in the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha and the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat, two socialist unions 
loosely linked to the socialist group in the Janata par¬ 
ty, 85 The Mazdoor Sangh laid down four conditions for mer¬ 
ger: (1) independence from political parties, (2) rejection 
of the notion of class struggle, (3) acceptance of Vishwa¬ 
karma Day as the national workers' day, and (4) refusal to 
use the red flag as the banner of the union. The negotia¬ 


tors arrived at a consensus an the first three, but were 
deadlocked cm the fourth. 86 However, the Mazdoor Sangh 
ultimately decided against merger probably to avoid getting 
dragged into the contentious question of RSS members hold¬ 
ing office in the Janata, which had become one of the most 
divisive issues within the ruling party. This controversy, 
which involved the right of RSS members to belong to the 
Janata, would probably have become an issue in any union 
merger involving the Mazdoor Sangh since the socialists 
were the major advocates of denying RSS members the right 
to play a significant role in Janata party affairs. 
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Table 1 

Membership of Central Trade Union Organizations 


CO 

to 


Claimed Verified* 

Central Union _ No. of Unions Membership _ No. of Unions Membership 


Indian National Trade Union 3,457 
Congress 

Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh 1,725 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha 1,122 
United Trade Union Congress (LS) 154 
All-India Trade Union Congress 1,366 
Centre of Indian Trade Unions 1,737 
United Trade Union Congress 6l8 
National Labour Organisation 249 


3.509,326 

1,604 

2,236,128 

1,879.728 

1,333 

1,211,345 

1,848,147 

476 

762,882 

1.238,891 

134 

621,359 

1,064,330 

1,080 

344,746 

1.033.434 

1,474 

331.031 

608,052 

175 

165,614 

405,189 

172 

246,540 


^Government verification as of December 31, 1980. 

Source: Government of India, Research and Reference Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, India: 1985 (New Delhi, Allied Publishers, 1966), p. 491. 
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During the 1977-1979 Janata period, the Mazdoor Sangh 
expanded rapidly, increasing its membership from 800,000 in 
1977 87 to about 1,600,000 in 1980. 88 Indeed, it claimed to 
be the second largest national union after the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress affiliated to the Congress 
party. 


RSS AND THE HINDU RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT 


The divisions within the Hindu ecclesiastical oarmun- 
ity and its lack of unified purpose, according to RSS anal¬ 
ysts, have hampered the effort to create a unified Hindu 
society. Golwalkar, with this concern in mind, invited a 
selected group of religious leaders to Bombay in late 
August 1964, to discuss ways in which the various Hindu 
sects and movements could work more closely with each 
other. At that meeting, the delegates established the 
Vishwa Hindu Pari shad (VHP); and Shivram Shankar Apte, an 
RSS pracharak, was elected its general secretary. The 
delegates specified three objectives for the new organi¬ 
zation: (1) to consolidate and strengthen Hindu society; 

(2) to protect and spread Hindu values, ethical and spirit¬ 
ual, and to make them relevant in contemporary society; and 

(3) to establish and strengthen the links among Hindus 
living in different countries. 89 

While the VHP has had only limited success in uniting 
the various Hindu religious organizations, and almost none 
in establishing a corrron doctrinal corpus; it does give the 
RSS an opportunity to identify itself with the Hindu eccle¬ 
siastical ocmmunity, thus enabling the RSS to lobby for its 
views among a larger audience. For example, former general 
secretary Apte, at the third annual conference of the 
Aiidhra Pradesh unit, appealed to the people to "clean every 
heme of ’ Suvarna Mrigas f —the evilseme [sic] temptation of 
foreign ’isms,' foreign fashions, and ideologies." 90 Apte 
also warned the group that if the area along the Brahma¬ 
putra River in northeastern India were culturally alienated 

from the Hindu mainstream, all Hindu society would be 

% 

threatened. 91 With this in mind, the Karnataka Conference 
urged the government "to expel all foreign missionaries 
from the country forthwith and not to permit their further 
entry." In addition, the conference condemned a proposal 
that would give members of the scheduled castes and other 
backward Hindu castes the right to receive special conces¬ 
sions after their conversion to Christianity. 92 

The VHP has concentrated its resources since the early 
1970s on northeastern India, a region with a large tribal 
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population. Prompting the VHP is its fear that the various 
tribal groups are susceptible to "foreign" ideologies which 
could trigger the formation of separatist movements. To 
counter this, the VHP has established schools, orphanages, 
clinics, temples, etc., in an effort both to block the 
further expansion of Christianity and to enhance national 

identity. 

In the early 1970s, the number of social welfare proj¬ 
ects operating under the VHP umbrella increased dramatical¬ 
ly. In large part, this was because it absorbed many proj¬ 
ects begun by swayamsevaks , such as the state Kalyan 
Ashrams (societies working among tribals), the Vivekananda 
Medical Mission, orphanages, student hostels, etc. This 
development, sanctioned by the RSS leadership, may have 
been intended to make the ecclesiastical establishment more 
sensitive to the social needs of many Indians and to 
involve it more closely in social welfare work. At the 
same time, this step gave the RSS pracharaks working in the 
VHP an enhanced moral standing as they deal with the reli¬ 
gious leadership. 

During the Emergency/; the VHP maintained a low profile 
regarding political events, despite the seizure of Kalyan 
Ashram centers and schools in seme states. Probably the 
major reason for its forbearance was the unwillingness of 
the religious leaders to challenge the government. When 
the Emergency was lifted in March 1977, the VHP again took 
control of those projects taken over by the government . 93 
By 1981, the VHP claimed to have 3000 branch units in 437 
of India's 534 districts, and to have 150 full-time 
workers. It operated 442 hostels, orphanages, and voca¬ 
tional schools, seme 150 medical centers, and published 10 
journals . 94 

The national furor aroused by the conversion of seme 
untouchables to Islam in Tamil Nadu during 1981 prompted 
the Parishad to embark on one of its most ambitious proj¬ 
ects to date. In January 1983 the VHP launched a campaign 
to collect about 50 million rupees (approximately $5 mil¬ 
lion) for a missionary order that would work among untouch¬ 
ables, tribals, and the rural poor, groups considered espe¬ 
cially vulnerable to conversion. 95 Such a religious order 
was necessary, according to an editorial in the official 
VHP journal, because "in Bharat [India] religious conver¬ 
sions pose a grave threat to national security and integri¬ 
ty... .A large area of our motherland .. .is now foreign land 
to us, because Hindus in those places were converted to 
alien faith on a large scale." 96 Reconversions of Muslims 
and Christians became a major objective of the VHP. VHP 
sources in early 1986 highlighted "return" of two Muslim 
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subcastes in Rajasthan as an indication of the program's 
success. 97 

The VHP organized a month-long Ekatmata Yagna 
(national integration procession) from 16 November 1983, to 
16 December 1983, all over the country to raise additional 
money for the missionary order. 98 Fund raising was only 
one objective of the Yagna. It was also intended to 
strengthen Hindu solidarity. There were three major march 
routes through various parts of India as well as seme 90 
shorter processions, totalling in all 85,000 kilometers in 
one month and involving almost 60 million participants. 99 
The various processions converged on Nagpur, the central 
Indian city that is the headquarters of the RSS. The pro¬ 
cessions were accompanied by a portrait of Bharat Mata (the 
representative of the "holy motherland" portrayed in the 
form of a female deity) and large urns containing water 
from the Ganges River (a river considered holy in the sac¬ 
red geography of Hindu India) and from local rivers. The 
Ganges water was distributed to Hindu temples for use in 
the worship of the temple deities, and over 1.5 million 
bottles were reportedly sold. 

Building on the perceived Ekatmata success, the VHP in 
late 1983 became an active participant in the campaign to 
restore the birthplace of Lord Ram, a popular Hindu deity, 
as a temple. The issue was controversial, for the site. 
Ramj anmabhocmi, located at Ayodhya in Uttar Pradesh, had 
been used as a Muslim mosque since the sixteenth century, 
and its conversion to a temple has been a major item on the 
Hindu revivalist agenda since the late nineteenth century. 

The VHP credited itself for playing a major role in 
the February 1986 court decision permitting the performance 
of puja (worship) at the Ramj anmabhocmi. In its campaign 
to get the site converted into a Hindu temple, the VHP 
received help from the Hindu religious establishment, 
included all four shankaracharyas (senior interpreters of 
Hinduism) who had formerly remained aloof from VHP acti¬ 
vities. In addition, the Ram j anmabhocmi Liberation Commit¬ 
tee (RLC), which managed the public relations efforts, 
included politicians from several political parties. The 
RLC concentrated on rural areas of the Hindi-speaking 
heartland, and its public relations effort featured pro¬ 
cessions portraying Lord Ram behind bars. This tactic 
reportedly succeeded in arousing mass sympathy. 100 

The VHP celebrated the court's decision as a major 
victory for Hinduism. * 1 It established a trust to rebuild 
the temple and pledged to raise 250 million rupees for the 
project. 101 Encouraged by this development, the VHP has 
demanded the conversion of still two other historic sites 
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in Uttar Pradesh: Krishnajanmabhoomi, birthplace of Krishna 
at Mathura; and the Kashi vishwanath Temple at Benares. In 
addition, the VHP was identified 25 other mosques to be 
converted. While this effort is clearly popular, and may 
result in enhanced Hindu solidarity, it almost certainly 
will exacerbate Hindu-Muslim tension. Muslims, who them¬ 
selves are increasingly assertive, will resist. Indeed, 
the Ramj anmabhocmi campaign itself triggered a wave of 

rioting across northern India. 102 

In an effort to establish greater solidarity among the 

various Hindu sects, the VHP in March 1981 formed the Manga 
Darshan Mandal, a forum or religious leaders who would 
advise the Hindu Parishad trustees "on Hindu philosophical 
thought and a code of conduct. " 103 The Mandal provides the 
VHP leadership still another link to the religious estab¬ 
lishment. In 1982, the Mandal established the Dharma 
Sansad, a deliberative body of religious figures who would 
formulate a Hindu perspective on social and political prob¬ 
lems. In its first year, the Sansad considered such issues 
as conversion, Hindu-Sikh tensions in the Punjab, the dec¬ 
line in the percentage of Hindus in Kashmir. 104 Some reli¬ 
gious leaders in the Dharma Sansad wanted the VHP to sup¬ 
port certain candidates in the 1984 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, prompting the VHP in mid-1985 formally to keep the 
organization aloof from partisan politics. 105 However, the 
VHP in mid-1986 may have shifted its stance on partisan 
politics. Shiva Nath Katju, its president, stated that the 
VHP would work against candidates considered antagonistic 
to Hindu interests. 106 

In 1970 several RSS members resident in the United 
States met in New York City to form the Vishwa Hindu Pari¬ 
shad of the United States of America, and the first annual 
conference was held in Canton, Ohio. 107 Swayamsevaks who 
ocme to the United States are encouraged to support the 
activities of the American branches of the VHP, which org¬ 
anizes, summer camps, celebrates Hindu festivals, and runs 
classes to teach Indian history, culture, and languages. 
The American and Canadian units jointly publish a bi¬ 
monthly magazine. The most popular programs are.the summer 
camps. Camps were held in four different places during the 
summer of 1984. Senior RSS figures from India regularly 
tour the US to encourage cooperation among the various RSS- 
affiliated groups in the US, as well as to strengthen their 
links with counterparts in India. One sign of the VHP's 
growth in the US was the large turnout for its 10th session 
at New York City in 1984, attended by seme 5000 delegates, 

in contrast to the 35 delegates who attended its first 
session in Canton, Ohio in 1970. 
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Besides the US and Canada, the VHP has spread to other 
countries with a large Indian diaspora, especially England 
and several east African and southeast Asian states. 108 In 
Great Britain, the VHP new claims 40 branches, its own 
publication, and camps to train workers. Operating from 
its British base, the VHP organized a European conference 
at Copenhagen, September 1986, as a first step in the 
establishment of chapters in other European countries with 
large Indian populations. In Kenya, the east African state 
with the most active VHP, the organization takes at least 
partial credit for the declaration of Diwali (Hindu festi¬ 
val of lights) as a national holiday, and for the issuance 
of a stamp featuring the symbol Om, the sacred sound asso¬ 
ciated with God. Kenya is the base for expanding the VHP 
elsewhere in Africa. 

The foreign branches of the VHP, like the overseas 
organizations of the RSS itself, provide several inport ant 
mobilization functions for the RSS. They reinforce RSS 
socialization in an environment where alternate socializa¬ 
tion messages might undermine the "faith;" they recruit new 
supporters who, on their return to India, might support the 
RSS; they generate financial support for various projects 
managed by RSS affiliates. They also place Indian RSS 
leaders in the position to dispense rewards (e. g., through 
contacts with foreign swayamsevaks who may offer a range of 
services to Indians who plan to leave the country). 

The direct involvement of the RSS leaders with the VHP 
became more pronounced in the late 1970s. The RSS leader¬ 
ship may have felt a certain obligation to the VHP out of 
respect for Golwalkar (who died in 1973), who had a special 
interest in its activities. In addition, Balasaheb Deoras, 
who replaced Golwalkar as a trustee of the VHP in 1973, was 
much more of an activist than his predecessor. 109 Because 
the VHP is engaged in a kind of character building and is 
nonpolitical, the RSS leadership could participate actively 
in its work without losing the aura of disinterest it seeks 
to portray to the public. 


RSS AND A NEW CHARACTER-BUILDING ORGANIZATION 

To commemorate Swami Vivekananda T s birth centenary in 
1963, the RSS leadership decided to bring out a collection 
of Vivekananda's writings. 110 Sknath Ranade was cerrmis- 
sicned to edit the volume. After completing the book, 
Ranade became intrigued by the idea of further popularizing 
the views of Vivekananda, and in time decided to establish 
a secular lay order to do so. 111 
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Swami Vivekananda preached a message of revivalism in 
the late nineteenth century which the RSS finds compatible 
with its own belief system. He has become an important 
symbol within the RSS and an inspiration for a Hindu lay 
order dedicated to strengthening Hindu identity among 
groups vulnerable to other creeds (e. g., tribals , untouch¬ 
ables). Perhaps only Shiva ji receives comparable atten¬ 
tion. Vivekananda 1 s picture hangs on the walls of many 
swayamsevaks' hemes; books about him serve as primers on 
nationalism; his message of self-esteem and national revit¬ 
alization are the subject of innumerable RSS baudhdJc ses¬ 
sions. 

Ranade did not start out to create a new RSS affili¬ 
ate. The idea for such an organization took root in the 
wake of the effort to create a memorial to Vivekananda. As 
part of the 1963 Vivekananda centenary celebrations, a 
cenmittee was organized to establish a modest memorial on a 
small island off the southernmost tip of India, where Vive¬ 
kananda is reported to have received the inspiration to 
take his message of advalta vedanta to the West. There 
was, however, opposition to the memorial from the large 
Reman Catholic community in Kanya Kumari, a mainland vil¬ 
lage not far from the island. 112 The island is also 
revered by Christians as the place where Saint Francis 
Xavier brought his mission to south India. The government 
of Tamil Nadu-, to forestall communal friction, refused to 
allow the committee to construct the memorial. The contro¬ 
versy was widely reported in the Indian press, and the 
Vivekananda Memorial Committee approached the RSS for help. 
Golwalkar instructed Ranade to contact prominent politi¬ 
cians in New Delhi who could bring pressure on Tamil Nadu 
to change the order. Three hundred twenty-three members of 
Parliament, according to RSS sources, signed a petition 
requesting that the decision be reversed. Ranade's well- 
orchestrated publicity campaign was successful, and he was 
asked to take charge of the project. 

The original plans called for a simple stone marker; 
however, Ranade and his colleagues decided that a more 
impressive monument was needed for the ambitious project 
they planned to organize around the memorial , 113 It was 
intended to serve as a catalyst for a lay order that would 
carry out Vivekananda’s teaching. A large plot of ground 
was acquired not far from Kanya Kumari on which the Memor¬ 
ial Committee has built a complex of buildings where young 
men and women are trained for a lay order of Hindu mission¬ 
aries. This order differs from religious orders in that 
the participants wear no religious garb and their training 
and duties are primarily educational and humanitarian. 
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They are not required to take vows of celibacy, though they 
must promise not to marry for three and cne-half years 
prior to their initiaticn into the order. Having couple ted 
the six-month training at Kanya Kumari, they are then com¬ 
missioned- 114 At the conclusion of a three-year internship 
program, the trainees become full-time workers in the 
Order. In 1984, the Vivekananda Kendra claimed 80 full¬ 
time workers. 115 

Not until the early 1980s did the Kendra spell out the 
areas where it would concentrate its efforts. In a 1982 
revision of its constitution, the Kendra decided to empha¬ 
size rural development. Accordingly, it selected three 
target districts in Tamil Nadu. The choice of the state of 
Tamil Nadu may have been influenced by the close contacts 
that Ranade had established with senior government figures 
while head of the organization. Besides this, the Kendra 
could help the RSS mobilize support in a state where the 


where its earliest projects were located. It manages 13 
schools in Arunachal Pradesh and 2 in Assam. As in Tamil 
Nadu, Ranade had established good relations with the poli¬ 
tical authorities in the northeast and his schools in Arun¬ 
achal Pradesh receive substantial government assistance. 116 

The Kendra has not experienced the rate of growth of 
the other RSS affiliates. One reason for this could be the 
extremely high standards required of the Kendra 1 s full-time 
workers by Ranade and his successor. Still another reason 
may have something to do with Ranade's cautious tempera¬ 
ment. His neutral stand regarding the Emergency put him 
out of step with his RSS colleagues. In addition, his long 
illness, beginning in 1979 and lasting until his death in 
August 1982, prevented him from lobbying vigorously on 
behalf of the Kendra. His successor. Dr. M. Lakshmi 
Kumari, is considered a very competent organizer, but she 
is not a member of the brotherhood. 


POST-1977: A TIME OF EXPERIMENTATICN 

In March 1977, following the lifting of the ban cn the 
RSS, an assertive RSS leadership supported a wide range of 
new p r ograms, focusing attention cn work among tribals, 
untouchables, and the very poor in both rural and urban 
areas. These groups are considered vulnerable to ideo¬ 
logies which could undermine national solidarity (e.g., 
cxarmtunism, Christianity, Islam, regional nationalism), and 
therefore, are in need of programs that strengthen Hindu 
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identity. 

Large scale ecx^ncmic development, as a tool for inte¬ 
grating the poorest parts of society, is a new approach in 
the RSS "family" of organizations. Economic development as 
a tool of national integration is an outgrowth of RSS flood 
relief efforts begun following the devastating cyclone 
which struck the southeastern coast of India on 19 November 
1977. 117 The original RSS program there included the dis¬ 
posal of the dead, the construction of ccmmunity halls, the 
reconstruction of housing, and providing educational oppor¬ 
tunities for orphans. 118 The Deendayal Research Institute 
(DRI) took control of the work, underscoring the enhanced 
role of the relatively new DRI in the "family" of organi¬ 
zations . The DRI, launched in 1972 at Delhi, was origin¬ 
ally intended to be a research facility to provide RSS 
scholars and researchers with the facilities and time to 
develop a more sophisticated presentation of the RSS belief 
system and apply it to specific problems. 119 Nana Desh- 
mukh, one of the most prominent RSS pcacharaks, has given 
it a broader mandate. 

Deshmukh vastly expanded the scope of the DRI ’ s activ¬ 
ities. Besides the disaster relief work started by the RSS 
itself, the DRI constructed a model village, named Deenda- 
yalpuram, in Andhra Pradesh soon after taking over the 
relief work from the RSS. With the experience gained from 
the model village, Deshmukh selected Gonda district, a 
district in Uttar Pradesh which he then represented in Par¬ 
liament, as the site for a large-scale development project. 
His scheme, referred to as integrated rural development, 
called for irrigation facilities, new agricultural tech¬ 
niques, small-scale industries and craft centers, voca¬ 
tional training institutes, producer cooperatives, schools, 
and medical clinics. Work was begun in late 1978 with 50 
volunteers. Operating on the premise that the very poor 
will not feel a sense of ccmnunity with the larger society, 
Deshmukh declared that the immediate objectives of his 
development program were full employment and a minimum 
income of 2500 rupees per year for every family. 120 The 
Uttar Pradesh experiment was judged to be so successful 
that Deshmukh selected three additional model districts in 
other states. Besides this development work, the DRI is 
new trying to coordinate and guide similar local projects 
begun by swayamsevaks. 

The RSS, seeking to integrate the tribal population 
into the Hindu community, has allocated considerable 
resources to tribal work since the late 1960s. The early 
work was carried out largely by the VHP. In 1977 the VHP 
handed over its work among the tribals to the Bharatiya 
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Vanavasi Kalyan Ashram (BVKA), a national organization sot 
up that year to coordinate work among the tribals. The 
BVKA traces its origins to work begun in Madhya Pradesh in 
1952 and expanded to other states in 1966- The RSS demon¬ 


strated its approval of the BVKA's efforts by giving it the 
primary role for coordinating work among tribal s. One of 
the most capable RSS pracharaks, Rambhau Godbole, who had 


•i 


Sangh, was placed in charge of the new national organiza¬ 
tion. By 1983, the BVKA operated 89 student hostels, 136 
primary schools, 137 health centers, 19 agricultural devel¬ 
opment centers, 26 vocational training centers, and 83 
orphanages. 121 At its national council meeting in Septem- 



1984, the Ashram decided on a major expansion of its 
activities during 1985-1986. Balasaheb 
address to the council, gave his blessing to 


in 





sign that the RSS is likely to provide significant support, 
both in workers and money, to this effort. 122 


Regarding the scheduled castes, Balasaheb Deoras inau¬ 
gurated the Seva Eharati in 1979 to coordinate work, 
largely educational, on a national level. 123 This emphasis 
on education underscores the importance the RSS gives to 
education as a tool for national integration. Almost all 
the affiliates of the RSS are engaged in seme form of 
teaching. 


since the late 1940s* In 1978, many of these schools were 
brought together into a national organization. The Vidya 
Bharati was established in that year to serve as the coor¬ 
dinating body for over 1000 elementary and secondary 
schools. 124 

One of the most ambitious initiatives of the post-1977 
period is a Hindu missionary program launched by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad in 1983 to work aneng tribals, scheduled 
castes, and the poor. The project grew out of the national 
furor that developed after the conversion to Islam of 
several hundred scheduled-caste people in a small village 
in Tamil Nadu. That event touched off a nationwide debate 
among Hindus regarding ways to enhance Hindu solidarity, 
and thus diminish the chances for more such conversions. 
The VHP decided to train 100 pracharaks, as the mission¬ 
aries are called; and they were assigned to various parts 
of the country in July 1982. These missionaries were 
instructed to train a cadre of workers in their own areas 
of responsibility. 125 By December 1982, the first group of 
600 were given their assignments. They were joined by an 
additional 1400 in December 1983, thus completing the first 
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phase of the training. 126 

With the rapid expansion of the RSS and its affil¬ 
iates, the RSS itself became increasingly hard-placed to 
satisfy the demands for- full-time workers. In 1983 the 
general secretary of the RSS reported that in the previous 
year the RSS had trained 200 new pracharaks and vistaraks 
(probationers), a number "not in keeping with the demands 
of the time." 127 In the face of such personnel shortages 
in a rapidly expanding network of organizations, the RSS 
moved to improve the lines of cannunication both vertically 
and horizontally among the pracharak network, so that it 
would be in a better position to identify priorities and 
problems, and to provide the brotherhood a more accurate 
basis for determining the assignment of workers and the 
allocation of money among the "family" of organizations. 
In late 1977 in some places the RSS established forums, 
called samanvaya samitis (coordination committees), 
designed to bring together full-time workers from the RSS 
and from the affiliates at the district and state 
levels. 128 This step bore the mark of Balasaheb Deoras 1 
activist orientation. 

The Jana Sangh group in the Janata party was not 
invited to attend the meetings of the samanvaya samitis. 129 
Prior to the Emergency, senior Jana Sangh leaders, in their 
capacity as pracharaks , had attended the annual meeting of 
the national RSS pratinidhi sabha in Nagpur, the only for¬ 
mal occasion for bringing together the "family" prior to 
the establishment of the samanvayas samitis. 130 

Why this effort to distance the RSS from the Jana 
Sangh group? Fran the Jana Sangh side, tactical considera¬ 
tions were surely an important reason. This Jana Sangh 
group within the Janata party was then under attack because 
many of its most senior figures were RSS members. These 
senior Jana Sangh figures were charged with dual loyalties. 
Attending samanvaya samitis would have provided amminitian 
to the critics of the Jana Sangh group. The RSS for its 
part also had good reasons to keep the Jana Sangh group out 
of the samanvaya samitis . The RSS leadership, then orches¬ 
trating an ambitious expansion program, wanted to insulate 

the RSS itself from political criticism that could lead to 
restrictions on its activities. 

But even after the Jana Sangh group pulled out of the 
Janata party in April 1980, no representative of the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) attended samanvaya samiti 
conclaves. Was the leadership of the new BJP steering the 
organization away from the "family?" The answer seems to 
be both yes and no. Two legacies—that of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, the moral guide of the Janata party, and that of 
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the Jana Sangh—were contesting for the soul of the new 
party. The former legacy Involved a weakening of links 
with the RSS. Between 1980-1984, aspiring to be the 
national alternative to Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party, the 
BJP emphasized its secular credentials to achieve this 
objective. Advocating a democratic front until late 1984, 
the BJP wanted to end the political isolation brought about 
by the RSS controversy. On the other hand, the BJP clearly 
wants to continue recruiting RSS workers into the organiza¬ 
tion. As long as there was sane prospect of the BJP devel¬ 
oping into a national alternative, the swayamsevaks grud¬ 
gingly went along with the leadership’s efforts to stress 
the Jaya Prakash Narayan legacy. 

However, following the electoral debacle of the BJP in 

1984, the party seems to be veering back to its Jana Sangh 
roots. But it is still an open question whether the lead¬ 
ership will be satisfied with a "little" or with an ideo¬ 
logically-oriented party in the Jana Sangh mold. Attending 
the samanvaya samlti meetings would send a strong signal 
that the party leaders had opted conclusively for the Jana 
Sangh legacy and had fully rejoined the "family." In mid- 

1985, the press began to report such BJP participation in a 
few places. 131 The election to party president in 1986 of 
Lai Krishan Advani, an advocate of closer RSS-BJP rela¬ 
tions, will probably hasten this process. 


SYMBIOSIS: A TWO-WAY FLOW OF INFLUENCE 


•The Vidyarthi Pari shad, the Mazdoor Sangh, the BJP, 
and other affiliates operate as the moral stepchildren of 
the RSS. Legitimacy flews to the RSS leadership, largely 
because they are involved in the "higher calling" of char¬ 
acter building. Of all the affiliates, it is only the 
Vivekananda Lay Order and the VHP which could challenge the 
RSS monopoly on moral superiority, since they too are 
engaged primarily in character-building activities. How¬ 
ever, the RSS full-time workers have certain advantages 
vis-a-vis those of the Kendra and the VHP. They have a 
general training which enables the RSS-trained worker to 

step in as manager in all the affiliates, whereas the Ken- 

_ • _ 







tasks within their own organizations - 
worker also has the advantage of a much 
period which involves practical experience in managing 
activities of others. Finally, the RSS is 
anization, and its trainees are accorded redact 
the "family." 



• * 
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Balasaheb Deoras, the present sarsanghchalak , is him¬ 
self more of an activist than his two predecessors. He has 
made it clear that the RSS would pursue a more open and 
aggressive style under his leadership. He has pledged to 
involve the RSS more directly in the nation's development 
and, by implication,- to take a greater interest in the 

affiliates. 

Golwalkar worked hard to preserve the moral legitimacy 
of the RSS, and this required a certain separation from the 
activities of the affiliates. Should the RSS abandon this 
detachment, the leadership may discover that it is even 
less able to influence the affiliates than in the past. As 
long as the RSS leaders give the impression of remaining 
outside the struggle for power, prestige, and money, they 
inherit a charisma deriving fran their detachment. This 
factor will undoubtedly continue to preserve a certain 
amount of autonomy for all the affiliates. The profes¬ 
sional skills required to work in the affiliates also 
serves to insulate them from the generalist RSS leadership 
who have neither the training nor the experience to qualify 
them to comment on the wide range of technical issues which 
the affiliates must confront. The affiliates are tasked to 
translate the belief system of the RSS into policies speci¬ 
fic to their areas of activity. However, the RSS belief 
system is on too high a level of generality to inform many 
of the issues which face the affiliates. As a result, the 
affiliates have influenced the RSS itself (as well as other 
affiliates) on issues which fall within their own field of 
responsibility, creating complex flows of influence between 
the RSS and its affiliates. 

The affiliates are left, within certain limits, to 
their own devices to mobilize support, and they have adop¬ 
ted a range of different strategies. Nevertheless, the 
network of affiliates operates within broad parameters set 
by the common socialization of their leaders within the 
RSS, by their reliance on common symbols, and by the close 
consultation among their leaders. The RSS would likely 
temper its support for them if these organizations of mass 
mobilization were to permit any real challenge to the 
elites trained in character building. 
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1. These terms are somewhat arbitrary. The attitudes 
of the pracharaks vary along a continuum between the activ¬ 
ist and traditionalist poles. 

2. Much of the information we have regarding the acti¬ 
vist stirrings in the 1940s comes from interviews with 
three men who were active in the RSS in the 1940s: B. K. 
Kelkar, 2 August 1983, at New Delhi; Madhukar Deval, cn 12 
July 1983, at Pune; D. V. Gokhale, on 26 May 1983, at Bombay. 

3. The lack of such support led some activists to 
suspect that the RSS leadership had pro-Congress political 
leanings* See S. R. Date, Maharashtra Hindusabhechya Kar- 
yacha Itihas (Pune: S. R. Date, 1975), pp. 210-213, in 
Marathi. 

4. One sign of this high standing was the increased 
attendance at shakha in Punjab during the first half of 
1947. According to Punjab government figures, attendance 
increased from 47,000 in January 1947, to almost 50,000 in 
June 1947. Statistics from The R.S.S. in Punjab (Lahore: 
Government Printing Press, 1948). 

5. Golwalkar spelled out his justification in a speech 
to senior pracharaks in October 1949 at Nagpur. See his 
speech in Sri Guruji Samagra Darshan, vol. 2 (Nagpur: Bhar¬ 
atiya Vichar Sadhana, 1979), pp. 110-147, in Marathi. 

6. Material regarding the internal tensions resulting 
from differing views on the activities of the RSS are drawn 
from Samagra Guruji Darshan , Vol. 2 (Nagpur: Bharatiya 
Vichar Sadhana, 1978), pp. 110-147, in Marathi; Gangadhar 
Indurkar, Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh: Kal , Aaj, Aani Udya 
(Pune: Sri Vidya Prakashan, 1983), pp. 141-149, in Marathi; 
and Swarnalata Bhishikar, Samarpit Ek Pdyam Utkat Chaitan- 
y a. Dr. V. V. Pendse (Pune: n.p., n.d.), pp. 27-63, in 
Marathi. Also interviews with Madhukar Mahajan, 21-22 May 
1983, at Bombay; and D. V. Gokhale, 26 May 1983, at Bombay. 
Both were activist pracharaks at the time. 

7. Golwalkar’s speech on "positive Hinduism" reprinted 
in Shri G-iruji Samagra Darshan, Vol. 3 (Nagpur: Bharatiya 
Vichar Sadhana, 1978), pp. 1-38, in Marathi. 

8. Interview with Madhukar Mahajan cn 21-22 May 1983, 
at Bombay. 

9. Letter from K. B. Hedgewar to Appaji Mular on 13 
February 1932, in Hedgewar files, translated from Marathi. 
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10. Letter from K. B. Hedgewar to Vasant Krishna Oke 
cn 11 December 1936, in Hedgewar files, translated from 

Marathi. 

11. There is an excellent description of the methods 
employed to sell shares, in Dr. K. D. Jhari, "I Was a Swa- 
yamsevak—Vi I ♦ Open involvement in Politics, Secula r Demo¬ 
cracy 3 (September 1970): 9-10. 

12 • The source for most of the information on trusts 

fron an interview with K. N. Malkani, editor of Organiser, 
in Delhi on 25 June 1969. 

13. The former was published from Lucknow and the 
latter from Nagpur. The editors of both were RSS prachar- 
aks . Atal Behari Vajpayee, the first editor of Panchjanya, 
later became president of the Jana Sangh. C. P. Bhishikar, 
editor of Rashtra Shakti, now is editor of Xarun Bharat , a 
Marathi daily published in Pune and managed by an affili¬ 
ated RSS trust. 

14. By 1971, RSS affiliated newspapers and journals 
were published in Hindi (9 weeklies, 10 dailies), Marathi 
(2 weeklies, 1 ninthly, 1 daily), Telegu (2 weeklies), 
Gujarati (2 weeklies), Assamese (1 weekly, 2 monthlies), 
Kanada (1 weekly, 1 monthly), Sindhi (1 weekly), Urdu (1 
weekly), Malayalam (1 weekly). RSS-affiliated trusts also 
control one English and one Hindi national journal. Over 
the following decade the number of affiliates in the print 
media remained stable, though the circulation increased 
significantly. 

15. These figures were provided by S. S. Apte, the 
manager of the Bombay office of the Samachar, on 11 Janu¬ 
ary 1969. 

16. Motherland was one of the few RSS-affiliated news¬ 
papers which did not reopen after the Emergency. The fin¬ 
ancial costs of reviving it were considered prohibitive. 

17. The government quickly recognized that RSS members 
were forming a number of front organizations; and Nehru, 
during the ban on the RSS, suggested to the heme minister 
that the police watch these developments very carefully. 
Letter from Jawaharlal Nehru to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
dated 28 February 1948, published in Duxga Das, ed., Sar dar 
Patel*s Correspondence: 1945-1950 , 10 vols. (Abnedabad: 
Navajivan Publishing House, 1973), vol. 6, pp. 55-56. 

18. The All-India Students' Federation was formed in 
1926 with the support of the Congress, and it included a 
mix of Gandhians, socialists, communists, and other nation¬ 
alist students. 

19. Philip Alt bach has a good description of the radi¬ 
cal izaticn and disillusionment of Indian students during 
World War II. See his Student Politics in Bcxriba y (Bombay: 
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Asia Publishing House, 1968), pp. 85-96. 

20. This argument was developed by Datta Devidas 
Didolkar, one of the early organizers of the Vidyarthi 
Pari shad, during an interview with him at Nagpur, on 20 
April 1969. Didolkar was himself a participant in the 
AISC-sponsored Quit-India activities and recalls many RSS 
participants in that movement. 

21. This argument was developed by professor Yeshwan- 
trao Kelkar in an interview on 14 January 1969. Professor 
Kelkar was a former Vidyarthi Pari shad president and also a 
participant in the Quit-India movement. 

22. Madbok mentioned this to Reuben Auspitz. Auspitz 
wrote what is still the best study of the Vidyarthi Pari- 
shad, "The Akhil Bharatiya Vidyarthi Pari shad: An Introduc¬ 
tory Study of Rightist Student Politics in India." An 
unpublished paper completed for the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin's College-Year-in-India Program (The Delhi School of 
Social Work, 1968), pp. 45-47. 

23. Interview with Ved Prakash Nanda on 7 September 
1969, in Delhi. Nanda was one of those swayamsevaks 
assigned by the RSS to work for the Vidyarthi Parishad. 

24. This is an estimate provided by Giri Raj Kishore, 
the organizing secretary of the Vidyarthi Parishad, at an 
interview with him on 31 July 1969, in Delhi. 

25. Professor Yashawant Kelkar claims that the rever¬ 
sal on campus politics was a reaction to the atmosphere of 
violence created by other student groups and that the Pari¬ 
shad's new approach to student strikes was a response to 
the intransigent attitude of college administrators towards 
the legitimate needs of students* Interview with him on 14 
January 1969, in Bombay. 

26. Seme of the more dramatic examples of the Vidyar¬ 
thi Parishad's success were its victories at Delhi Univer¬ 
sity. After years of domination by the Congress of ccmnun- 
ist student affiliates, the Vidyarthi Parishad gained cont¬ 
rol of the student union in 1972, and repeated its victory 
in 1973. In the 1973 election, the union president was, 
for the first time, directly elected. The Parishad candi¬ 
date won 15,053 votes, and his nearest rival 3,677. It 
also won all four of the union's executive positions, and 
26 of the 37 union presidents in the affiliated undergradu¬ 
ate colleges belonged to the Parishad. Reported in Organi¬ 
ser, 18 September 1973. The Parishad reasserted its domin¬ 
ance of Delhi University after the lifting of the Emergency. 

27. The topics at a 1969 All-India Students and Teach¬ 
ers Workshop provide a clue to the types of topics consid¬ 
ered by the Study Circles. Delegates were asked to prepare 
themselves on the following subjects: "Prophecy of regicn- 
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alism—a suicidal loyalty," "Naxalbari—a challenge to 
democracy; ” "Fliture for imperialism red and white, Cent~ 
res of the 3rd world war;" "Remedies to end untouchabil- 
ity." The delegates were told that formal lectures would 
be given on "Students participation in university affairs;" 
"Students' unrest: diagnosis and cure;" "Education unem¬ 
ployment problem;" "Young leadership in nation-building 

activities." 

28. We were informed that these two programs are best 

organized at the Bombay University unit. 

29. Taken from a brochure prepared by the Bombay Univ¬ 
ersity unit of the Parishad, printed in 1968. 

30. Ibid. Since the program was launched in 1966, the 
Parishad has placed up to 400 young tribals each year in 
various university programs. 

31. Taken from the pamphlet, "General Secretary's 
Report to the 23rd National Conference, Varanasi, 4-6 Nov¬ 
ember 1977," p. 3. RSS informants estimate that only about 
one-third the Vidyarthi Parishad members have ever taken 
part in any RSS activities and that an even smaller percen¬ 
tage are RSS members. 

32. Information regarding these discussions from 
ibid., p. 4* 

33. Ibid., p. 2. 

34. He was president of the Delhi Student Union. 

35. Information on the underground activities from an 
interview with Professor Yashawant Kelkar, on 14 July 1983, 
at Bombay. 

36. Information from an interview with Professor Cm 
Prakash Kohli, national president of the Vidyarthi Pari¬ 
shad, at Bombay on 7 May 1983; and from the General Secre¬ 
tary's Report, 23rd Session, op. cit., p. 11. 

37. The Bharatiya Yuva Sangh, the youth group of the 
Jana Sangh element in the Janata, also attended, but the 
Yuva Sangh was not included on the steering ccmmittee on 
the ground that the Vidyarthi Parishad was the Jana Sangh's 
"representative." This incident underscored a dilemma 
faced by the Parishad. In fact, it was not the youth wing 
of the Jana Sangh; but the common links of the Jana Sangh 
group and die Parishad to the RSS tended to blur the dis¬ 
tinction between them among the general public. 

38. Information on the Vidyarthi Parishad's walkout is 
from an interview with K. N. Govindan, organizing secretary 
of the Parishad's south zone, at New Delhi cn 31 July 1983. 
Other information on the amalgamation efforts can be found 
in Ashok Tandon, "Janata party ke Yuva Sanghatano ke Tutane 
ka A tut Silsila," in Rashtriya Chatra Shakti (February- 
March, 1980), pp. 51-61, in Hindi. 
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39. In contrast to the Vidyarthi Parishad, other pro- 
Janata groups permitted their members to contest in elec¬ 
tions. Information in this paragraph from an interview 
with Professor Cm Prakash Kohli, op. cit. 

40. Interview with Professor Yashawant Kelkar, op. 

cit. 

41. Organiser , 18 June 1978. 

42. For example, in Bombay according to Professor 
Yeshawant Kelkar, over three-fourths of the Parishad mem¬ 
bers are non-RSS. 

43. The Parishad as well as other members of the RSS 
"family" did not totally agree with the objectives of the 
All-Assamese Student Union. For example, the Parishad does 
not consider the Hindu immigrant from Bangladesh illegal, 
and the Parishad is willing to accept a later cut-off date 
to determine who is an illegal immigrant. 

44. From a press interview with Golwalkar, published 
in Organiser, 23 October 1948. 

45. The press statement was released on 2 November 
1948, and is published in Justice on Trial , pp. 78-79. 

46. For discussion of the negotiations between Mooker- 
jee and the RSS, see Craig Baxter, The Jana Sangh: A Bio¬ 
graphy of an Indian Political Party (Philadelphia: Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1969), chap. 4; Myron Weiner, 
Party Politics in India (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956), pp. 181-194; Bruce Graham, "Shyama Prasad 
Mockerjee and the Camrunalist Alternative, M in D. A. Lew, 
ed., Soundings in South Asian History (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1968), 330-374. 

47. Organiser , 25 June 1956. 

48. For a comprehensive biographical sketch of Mooker- 
jee, see J. I. Das, "Syamaprasad—The Uncompromising Pat¬ 
riot,” Modem Review 121 (June 1970): 45-52. 

49. As Bengal’s Muslim ccfmtunity became more politi¬ 
cally articulate, Mookerjee began to exhibit a Hindu reviv¬ 
alist urge to unite the Hindu castes to protect Hindu 
interests in Bengal, a province with a Muslim majority. 
Fazlul Haq, leader of the Krishak Praja party, a party 
which drew most of its support from rural Muslim constitu¬ 
encies, organized the first ministry in Bengal under the 
1935 Government of India Act. The ministry's policy of 
extending government control over educational institutions, 
of increasing the percentage of Muslims employed in govern¬ 
ment services, and of supporting the interests of landless 
labor and tenant farmers, were viewed by Mocker jee as 
thinly veiled attempts to diminish the influence of the 
Hindu community. 

50. Reported in Statesman (Calcutta), 7 February 1948. 
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51. Resolution 7 of 14-15 February 1948 working com¬ 
mittee meeting in New Delhi. Taken from the minutes of 

that meeting. 

52. Resolution 4 of 8-9 August 1948 working committee 
meeting in New Delhi. Taken from the minutes of that 

meeting. 

53. Resolution 10 of the meeting defined a Hindu: "A 
Hindu means a person who declares that he is a Hindu and 
regards this land of Bharatvarsha fran Sindhu to the Seas 
as his Fatherland and his Holy-land." This definition is 
an almost direct quotation from Savarkar’s definition of 
Hindu in Hjjxkitva, a bock he wrote to describe the shape of 
the future Hindu nation. It indicates the powerful intel¬ 
lectual influence he still exerted over the Mahasabha. 

54. In a rare display of solidarity with the RSS, the 
delegates at this meeting requested the government to lift 
the ban on the RSS. L. B. Bhopatkar, the Mahasabha's pres¬ 
ident, prepared a lengthy statement full of effusive praise 
for the RSS. The leadership was well aware of the fact 
that the RSS possessed resources that were politically 
valuable, it had a large committed cadre; it had pracha- 
raks who could help organize party units; it had widespread 
sympathy among Hindus because of its refugee relief work. 
Mahasabha informants relate that Dr. N. B. Khare was chosen 
president of the Mahasabha in 1949 largely because he had 
close connections with the RSS leadership and might be able 
to arrange some kind of cooperation between the two Hindu 
groups. However, Golwalkar had no intention of supporting 
a party with so little prospect of political success. 
Moreover, the RSS leadership was still uncertain about what 
political role to assume. The RSS dramatically signalled 
its nonsupport of the Mahasabha with minimal help during 
its 1949 All-India meeting at Calcutta. 

55. See Graham, "Shyama Prasad Mookerjee," p. 338. 

56. N. B. Khare, My Political Memoirs or Autobiography 
(Nagpur: J. P. Joshi, 1959), pp. 427-428. 

57. Interview with him on 21 December 1968 at Chandra¬ 
pur, Maharashtra. 

58. Reported in a biographical sketch of him in Organ¬ 
iser, 31 May 1965. 

59. Graham comes to the same conclusion. See his 
discussion in "Shyama Prasad Mookerjee," pp. 346-352. 

60. Patel died on 15 December 1950, and Nehru, who had 
previously left organizational matters to him, began to 
take an active interest in the party's organization. Three 
months before Patel' s death, Purushottamdas Tandon, a sup¬ 
porter of Patel, was elected Congress president. Nehru 
resigned from the Congress working ccmmittee on 6 August 
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1951, claiming that he could not work with people who had 
"the wrong kind of ideas," clearly referring to Tandem's 
more Hindu nationalist orientation. On 8 September the 
All-India Congress carmittee accepted Tandem's resignation 
and elected Nehru president. This gave Nehru unprecedented 
power within the Congress, controlling both its ministerial 
and organizational wings. 

61. Golwalkar discusses his talks in Organiser, 25 
June 1956. While sorting out the terms of cooperation with 
Mookerjee, RSS activists were mounting a campaign to 
involve the RSS in the political process. Organiser was 
one forum for their views. The editor of Organiser, writ¬ 
ing under the pen name "Kamal," wrote four articles which 
analyzed the role which the RSS should play in politics. 
He defended RSS involvement by arguing that politicians had 
their "hand an the pulse of the Nation," and could facili¬ 
tate the acceptance of "natural cultural trends." He 
advised the RSS leadership that they would not be faithful 
to their civic duty if they left nation building to politi¬ 
cal parties who had little respect for Indian culture 
(obviously referring to the Congress). In the last of four 
articles, he wrote that the RSS must enter politics to 
protect itself from future political attack, an argument 
which figured prominently in the leadership's decision to 
support Mockerjee' s party. Those articles published in 
Organise r, 23 November, 30 November, 7 December, and 14 
December 1949, written before Mookerjee's resignation from 
the cabinet, summarize the arguments which the activists 
used to support their case. 

62. Balraj Madhok, Portrait of a Martyr: Biography of 
Dr . Shyama Prasad Mookerji (Bombay: Jaico Publishing House, 
1969), p. 98. Madhok, who placed a key role in forming the 
party, writes that the "R.S.S. leadership was not yet clear 
in its mind about the shape and character of the political 
party to which it could lend its support, and the role it 
would have to play in bringing it into existence. There 
was no unanimity even about the advisability of having such 
a political organization." In addition, Madhok writes that 
the RSS leaders feared that politics "would corrode ideal¬ 
ism and spirit of selfless service to society in the R.S.S. 
and create an unhealthy rivalry between the R.S.S. workers 
working in different fields." Ibid,, p. 97. 

63. See Golwalkar's article on Mookerjee in Organiser 
(25 June 1956). 

64. The preparations for this meeting *were begun in 
January 1951 wiien prominent RSS citizens, including Hans 
Raj Gupta, RSS sanghchalak for Delhi and Punjab, met to 
draw up plans for a new party in Punjab, PEPSU, Himachal 
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Pradesh, and Delhi. Dr. Mockerjee attended the meeting to 
inform the group of his own plans to form a party in Bengal 
and to propose that an All-India party should be considered 
to link the non-Congress nationalist parties. For discus¬ 
sion, see ibid., pp. 99-102. 

65. An organization was hastily created in the first 

week of January 1952, shortly before the general elections 
were held. The reason for this delay was that Bombay Pra¬ 
desh Congress canmittee president, S. K. Patil, a follower 
of Deputy Prime Minister Vallabhbhai Patel, wanted RSS sup¬ 
port in the first general elections and was willing to 
offer assembly seats to swayamsevaks in exchange, according 
to RSS sources. However, the talks collapsed. Interview 
with Madhukar Mahajan, former Jana Sangh organizing secre¬ 
tary, 21-22 May 1983, at Bombay. 

66. The text of that speech was printed in Mahratta 

(Pune), 22 June 1951. 
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1948. He was one of the organizers of the Vidyarthi Pari- 
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Thengadi, was cne of India's pioneer trade unionists. 
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78. On most labor issues the Jana Sangh relied heavily 
on the advice of the Mazdoor Sangh, and the Jana Sangh 
consistently defended labor's right to strike and to bar¬ 
gain collectively. While the Jana Sangh supported ”labor- 
izing" industry, the party opposed extending the principle 
to agriculture on grounds that it was impractical and that 
it would increase social tension in rural India and would 
enable an exploitive government bureaucracy to become more 
powerful. To underscore Jana Sangh opposition to coopera¬ 
tive farming, the party organized an anti-cooperative con¬ 
ference in Bombay in 1959. Reported in Organiser, 21 
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81. Ibid*, p. 46. 
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led by Ranade and a small group of full-time workers, most 
of whcm are swayamsevaks . RSS members (and others) are 
encouraged to visit the site, which consists of a large 
structure housing the statue of Vivekananda, prayer rocms, 
and an assembly hall, as well as a separate structure hous¬ 
ing the footprint of the Devi Kanya, the consort of Lord 
Shiva. 
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regarding the samamzaya samltis in an Interview with Murli 
Manohar Joshi, All-India secretary of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party on 9 August 1983 in Delhi. 

130. Deendayal Upadhyaya represented the Jana Sangh at 
the annual Nagpur meetings until his death in 1968. After 
him, Nana Desbmukh and Sunder Singh Bhandari attended. 
Interview with J. P. Mathur, BJP member of the Rajya Sabha, 
on 26 July 1983 at New Delhi. 

131. For example, senior BJP figures in Maharashtra 
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aya," in Dharmabhaskar 15 (July 1985), pp. 44-46, in 
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The RSS in Politics 


Many senior RSS figures had an ambivalent attitude 
regarding party politics in independent India. The strug¬ 
gle for power among contending interests or persons was 
alien to the concept of decision making considered legiti¬ 
mate in the RSS. Soliciting votes seemed corrupting, both 
for the candidates and the voters. Many believed that the 
use of propaganda and caste considerations would reduce the 
chances of the voters electing the "best" candidates. Seme 
were apprehensive that the democratic process would exacer¬ 
bate the cleavages between already hostile social groups 
and thus undermine national integration. 

Nevertheless, activist pracharaks were demanding seme 
RSS involvement in politics, and the objective situation 
seemed to demand political protection. The RSS leadership 
responded by offering support to the new Jana Sangh of Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. While Golwalkar and most other 
RSS leaders wanted to keep the RSS outside the political 
process, they did expect to exercise a moral influence over 
the new party. They sought seme voice without institution¬ 
alizing any formal linkage between the RSS and the Jana 
Sangh. The RSS constitution prohibited political activity, 
and the government might again restrict RSS activities if 
it were to engage in overt political activity. The problem 
was resolved by the decision to loan a number of pracha¬ 
raks, who were thoroughly socialized in the RSS discipline, 
to the Jana Sangh. As the party organization expanded, a 
large number of swayamsevaks were attracted to the party 
and in time dominated the grass roots structure of the 
party organization in most places. 

In the Jana Sangh's formative stages, neither Mooker¬ 
jee nor the RSS leadership looked at the Jana Sangh as the 
political affiliate of the RSS. At its higher levels, 
Mookerjee had given responsible positions to prominent 
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Hindu Mahasabha and Arya Samaj activists and to seme dissi¬ 
dent Congressmen. He placed Mauli Chandra Sharma, a non- 
RSS Delhi lawyer and son of Hindu Mahasabha orthodox leader 
Din Dayal Sharma, in charge of the party organization. 
Associated with him was Bhai Mahavir , 1 a young pracharaJc 
with little experience in politics. Generally, the swayam- 
sevaks who joined the Jana Sangh were novices at politics 
and were willing to follow the leadership of experienced 
politicians like Mookerjee* 

At the first national meeting of the Jana Sangh, on 21 
October 1951 in Delhi, a ccmmittee was selected to draft a 
campaign manifesto. That manifesto, published on 29 Octo¬ 
ber, focused on national integration: 2 India's unity would 
be furthered by an educational system reflecting "bharatiya 
culture," by one indigenous link language (i.e., Hindi in 
the Devanagari script), by the full integration of Jamrru/ 
Kashmir into the Indian Union, and by a policy denying 
special rights to any minority. 3 It proposed that the 
actual tiller of the soil am his farm; it called for the 
development of the country through private enterprise, 
except in such "vital" industries as defense production. 
The manifesto paid its homage to tradition by asking for 
the protection of the cow 4 and for the promotion of tradi¬ 
tional aryavedic medicine. It advocated generous aid to 
the refugees from Pakistan and a policy of reciprocity 
towards that country. It also proposed that India withdraw 
from the British Commonwealth. In short, the first mani¬ 
festo was an economically conservative document which dis¬ 
played a greater concern for cultural and political inte¬ 
gration than for social and economic problems. 


FIRST GENERAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


ELECTIONS AND 


DEVELOPMENT 



PARTY 


The young Jana Sangh, with assistance from RSS workers 
loaned to it, established a complex campaign machinery 
within three months of its founding. Party leaders, anti¬ 
cipating success, selected candidates for 93 of the 489 
parliamentary constituencies and for 725 of the 3,383 state 
assembly constituencies. They discovered how weak their 
popular support was when the votes of the first general 
elections were counted. The Congress, which had organiza¬ 
tionally penetrated all regions of the country and which 
possessed the requisite political legitimacy to attract 
support, von almost 75 percent of both the parliamentary 
and assembly seats. The Jana Sangh won only 3 seats in 
Parliament and 35 assembly seats. There was some 
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gratification that it qualified itself as an all-India 
party by polling more than 3 percent of the total vote for 
parliamentary candidates. 5 

Mookerjee was able to mobilize considerable support in 
Bengal which gave the party two of its three parliamentary 
seats and nine of its thirty-five assembly seats. 6 Besides 
Bengal, the party also did comparatively well in the Hindi¬ 
speaking states, where it won its third parliamentary seat 
and the remaining twenty-six assembly seats. The rest¬ 
rained political enthusiasm of the RSS cadre in Maharashtra 
and much of south India, coupled with the brahmin orienta¬ 
tion of the RSS in those areas, undoubtedly had its effect 
on the party's poor shewing in those few constituencies 
where it ran candidates. While the results were as much a 
disappointment to the RSS leadership as they were to Mocke- 
rjee, the RSS leadership did not abandon Mookerjee’s party 
because it had performed so far below their expectations. 
In a post-election pep talk to swayamsevaks at an RSS camp 
in Punjab, Golwalkar praised the party’s ability to organ¬ 
ize "so well within three months. It has given a good 
fight and gained valuable experience. 1,7 

To unify the opposition within parliament, Mookerjee 
initiated negotiations with members from several opposition 
parties and with independents. When the Jana Sangh dele¬ 
gates assembled for the party’s first annual session at 
Kanpur in December 1952, Mookerjee had succeeded in 
recruiting 32 members of parliament into his opposition 
bloc, the National Democratic Front, 8 and invited them to 
attend the party's annual session. At that session, Mauli 
Chandra Sharma was asked to continue as general secretary. 
The other general secretary selected was Deendayal Upadhya- 
ya, 9 a young RSS pracharak who was loaned to the Jana Sangh 
to help organize the party in Uttar Pradesh. By selecting 
both Sharma and an RSS pracharak, Mookerjee attempted to 
balance the two sets of forces within the party organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mookerjee directed the delegates’ attention to two 
issues: the special relationship of Kashmir with the Indian 
Union, and the condition of the Hindu minority in East 
Bengal. On the Kashmir question the delegates decided to 
involve the Jana Sangh directly in an agitation whose ob¬ 
jective was the total integration of the Muslim-majority 
Kashmir into India. This agitation, launched by the Praja 
Pari shad, a Hindu political party in Kashmir supported by 
the RSS, also had the enthusiastic backing of the RSS. 

Mookerjee organized a committee to mobilize national 
support for the Kashmir agitation. As part of his effort 
to focus national attention on Kashmir, he entered Kashmir 
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on 11 May 1953. He was promptly arrested and detained. 
His death from a heart attack on 23 June, while a prisoner, 
was interpreted by many in the Jana Sangh as murder. RSS 
members then active in the Jana Sangh recollect that they 
felt that they had lost their political guru (teacher). 
Since they did rot have the political self-confidence to 
consider cne of their own to head the party, their response 
was to seek another political figure of national stature. 
This course of action might also have been adopted to amel¬ 
iorate the growing strains between the RSS cadre and the 

other party workers. 10 

The party leaders considered N. C. Chatterjee (a close 
friend of Mookerjee's, a Lok Sabha representative from West 
Bengal, a leading member of the National Democratic Front, 
and the president of the Hindu Mahasabha) a possible suc¬ 
cessor to Mookerj ee. 11 Chatter jee recalls that Mauli Chan¬ 
dra Sharma, Balraj Madhok, and Prem Nath Dogra, leader of 
the Praja Pari shad, visited him in Delhi soon after Mooker¬ 
jee's death and offered the Jana Sangh presidency to him. 12 
Chatter jee maintains that Golwalkar was also consulted on 
the selection and had agreed to accept him as the party’s 
president. That Golwalkar would be consulted, as a matter 
of course, is understandable. The party had a major RSS 
ccmmitment in the many full-time workers loaned to it. The 
swayamsevaks would expect his approval before they made a 
final decision on the party presidency. 

Chatter jee for his part informed the Jana Sangh lead¬ 
ers that he would have to consult the Hindu Mahasabha lead¬ 
ership before making a final decision. 13 If he were to 
take over the Jana Sangh, seme kind of understanding would 
have to be worked out between the Jana Sangh and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. But Savarkar, still the most influential figure 
in the Mahasabha, opposed any type of cooperation with the 
Jana Sangh. Chatter jee recalls that Savarkar's negative 
response to the proposal was due in large part: to his dis¬ 
like of Golwalkar and to his lingering distrust of the RSS 
for not supporting the Hindu Mahasabha either in the 1946 
general elections or in 1949 when it resumed operations as 
a political party. Moreover, Savarkar assumed that the RSS 
cadre would take control of the Jana Sangh, and in fact 
probably already had control of the party organization. 14 

Unable to recruit any nationally recognized politi¬ 
cian, the general council of the Jana Sangh met at Allaha¬ 
bad in August 1953 to choose an interim president. Mauli 
Chandra Sharma, one of the two general secretaries, was 
asked to serve as acting president until a new president 
would be chosen at the party's next annual session in Bcm- 
bay. Deendayal Upadhyaya new had sole executive authority 
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over the party's organizational structure♦ Even before 
Shanma's assumption of the presidency, Upadhyaya had played 
a more active role in the day-to-day work of the organiza¬ 
tion than Sharma, who had a family and a law practice in 

Delhi* 

When the annual session met in January 1954 it was 
clear that the very energetic general secretary, who could 
rely on the support of the RSS cadre, had a firm control on 
the levers of power within the party. Because the dele¬ 
gates were unable to find a suitable national leader to 
serve as president, they had no choice but again to turn to 
Sharma. However, the evidence suggests that the RSS cadre 
had deep reservations about him. Organiser , in its report 
of the session, focused attention on "the thin unassuming 
Din Dayal Upadhyaya who stood head and shoulders above all 
others, and who in a way dominated the whole session." The 
report expressed the hope that 

Ft. Mauli Chandra Sharma who has the difficult task of 
fitting himself in the place of the late Dr. Mookerjee 
will succeed in securing the willing cooperation of 
the Swayamsevak Sangh [sic] workers who form the core 
of the Jana Sai^gh. Let Pt. Mauli Chandra Sharma carry 
them with him and build a great edifice on these foun¬ 
dations . 15 

Sharma could not win the confidence of the RSS cadre 
in the party, in large part because of differences with 
them regarding the powers of the party president. Sharma 
expected to function with much the same independence as 
Mookerjee; however, he had neither Mookerjee's national 
reputation nor his charismatic appeal among the RSS cadre. 
Moreover, there was a group of young swayamsevaks, like 
Upadhyaya, who during the preceding two years of full-time 
work in politics, had developed greater political self- 
confidence and expected to have a major voice in decision 
making. 

The tension between Sharma and the RSS cadre surfaced 

¥ 

when Sharma refused to accept a draft list of names for the 
working committee that was drawn up by Upadhyaya. The Jana 
Sangh constitution gave the president the right to choose 
his cwn working committee, and Sharma decided to substitute 
seme of the nominees with his own men. 16 His choice of 
Vasantrao Krishna Oke infuriated many of the RSS cadre. 
Oke, a pracharak, had not received permission from the RSS 
leadership to join the working committee. Indeed, the RSS 
leadership had ordered him to leave politics entirely and 
resume his RSS work. 17 According to Eknath Ranade, at that 
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time a member of the RSS executive, Oke not only broke RSS 
discipline, but he was in revolt against it. According to 
Ranade, he had proposed that the RSS disband on the grounds 
that the Jana Sangh could carry out the task of national 
rejuvenation more effectively than a nonpolitical asso¬ 
ciation like the RSS. 10 Sharma later claimed that he was 
unaware of the RSS high oaimand's decision to remove Oke 
from politics until several months after the Bombay ses¬ 
sion. 19 Yet, he did not remove Oke from the working com¬ 
mittee, even after discovering the views of the RSS high 
command. 

For the traditionalist RSS leadership, * democratic 
politics was a necessary though somewhat immoral activity. 
To enjoy it as much as Oke obviously did struck them as 
rank apostasy. To suggest the dissolution of the RSS con¬ 
firmed the heresy. 20 

Soon after the 1953 Bombay session, Sharma and Oke 
tried to recruit a large number of non-RSS party workers, 
as well as to solicit funds from wealthy businessmen. 21 
Sharma claims that he tried to raise the money to finance 
the expansion of the party's organizational base. It is 
not clear if he meant to displace the organizing secre¬ 
taries, most of whom were pracharaks, but had he succeeded 
in raising the money and in recruiting non-RSS workers, 
this option would have been open to him. In any case, 
Sharma was unable to diminish the influence of the organi¬ 
zing secretaries. 

When the party's general council met at Indore in 
August 1954 the organizing secretaries knew they had the 
votes in the general council to determine party policy, and 
they were not prepared to ccqpronri.se with Sharma. Sharma 
also understood their mood, and he did not bother to attend 
the meeting, although Oke did. 22 Sharma's presidential 
address was read for him. The delegates were annoyed by 
his thinly veiled references to the Jana Sangh's losing its 
commitment to "secular nationalism" and "democracy," and by 
his glowing references to Nehru's policy towards Pakistan. 
They were particularly irritated by his suggestion that the 
party become more democratic by eliminating the position of 
organizing secretary. Sharma was proposing a complete 
reorientation of party power. The organizing secretaries, 
most of whom were former RSS pracharaks, constituted the 
steel frame of the party* They supervised the day-to-day 
work of the local units; they were the major ccmriunications 
link between the different levels of the party; they played 
a major role in the choice of officers in the organization 
and of candidates for party tickets; and they enforced 
compliance with executive decisions. 23 It was this 
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authority system which prevented Sharma from developing an 
effective faction within the party and which ultimately 
forced him to resign. 

There were, however, seme units in which the non-RSS 
element was dominant. As the RSS cadre tightened its cont¬ 
rol over the party organization, the covert distrust bet¬ 
ween them and the non-RSS participants developed into overt 
hostility. One prominent example of the dispute was in the 
Delhi unit of the party: The Delhi general council had a 
non-RSS majority, and the RSS cadre intended to take cont¬ 
rol of it. Guru Vaid Dutt, a well-known Hindi writer and 
the president of the Delhi State Jana Sangh unit, charged 
the RSS leadership with dictating party policy, and he 
resigned. 2 4 

The RSS cadre also moved to take over the national 
party organization. With this objective in mind, Deendayal 
Upadhyaya scheduled a meeting of the working committee at 
Delhi on 7 November 1954. Sharma hoped to avert the anti¬ 
cipated purge of party "rebels" by ordering the general 
council of the party, which had a non-RSS contingent, to 
meet at Delhi in early November. Upadhyaya countermanded 
his order on the grounds that the Jana Sangh constitution 
permitted only the working committee to call a meeting of 
the general council. 25 Realizing his hopeless position, 
Sharma resigned several days before the working committee 
met. To leave no doubt that he was out of the party, the 
working committee formally expelled him from the party. 
Organiser informed its readers that Sharma "suffered from a 
fatal flaw of an insufferable self-aggrandisement—even at 
the cost of the party. In this he had no scruples as to 
the means he employed. Soon it became clear that he was 
hardly the man to lead a great and growing organisation." 26 
The working ccrrmittee replaced Sharma with S. A. Sohani, 
RSS sanghchalak of Berar. 27 With Sohani's accession to the 
presidency, the RSS cadre had virtually absolute control of 
the organizational wing of the party. From 1954-1967, RSS 
pracharak Deendayal Upadhyaya was general secretary, and it 
was the general secretary who exercised executive power in 
the party. 28 The RSS cadre maintained their control 
through the network of organizing secretaries who both 
serve as gatekeepers of admittance into the organization 
and manage advancement up the party hierarchy. The only 
possible challenge to this system might have ccme from Dr. 
Raghu Vira, a renewned linguist from Madhya Pradesh elected 
party president in 1962. Raghu Vira, a Congress member of 
the upper house of parliament when he bolted from the 
ruling party in 1959 because of differences with India's 
China policy, was welcomed into the Jana Sangh as a 
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national political figure who might make the party more 
respectable. His death in 1963 may have spared the party a 

possible pcwer struggle. 

There is no evidence that the RSS leadership orches¬ 
trated the actions of their pracharaks in the new party, 
though they were surely kept informed about what was hap¬ 
pening in the party. The purging of the party dissidents 
was an attempt to create a decision-making structure more 
canpatible with that of the RSS itself, not to impose the 
will of the RSS leadership on the party. Indeed, the trad¬ 
itionalist RSS leadership did rot want to take responsibil¬ 
ity for running the party. 

With the purging of the dissidents, the swayamsevaks 
proceeded to reorient party priorities. Questions of 
national integration were still primary, but more serious 
attention was directed at economic and social issues. The 
1954 Indore general council session, at which the purge was 
initiated, voted for a new economic manifesto which signi¬ 
ficantly shifted the party’s orientation on economic is¬ 
sues. 29 The manifesto called for an addition to the Indian 
constitution to include as a new right the guarantee of a 
job; it proposed worker participation in the ownership and 
control of industry; and it supported labor's right to 
strike. It advocated the immediate implementation of an 
income policy which would guarantee a 100 rupees per month 
minimum salary, and a 2,000 rupees per month maximum sal¬ 
ary. It also proposed that the government adopt a set of 
policies to guarantee that average minimum wages are at 
least ten percent of average maximum wages. It recommended 
the abolition of large landed estates without compensation. 
The delegates also approved a resolution proposing that 
untouchability become a cognizable offense under the penal 
code. 


THE 1953 AND 1962 GENERAL 
ORGANIZATIONAL BASE 


* 


4 


SECTIONS: 


DEVELOPING AN 


The Jana Sangh went into the 1957 general elections 
with a far clearer grasp of the electoral process and a 
less conservative set of policy guidelines. A candidate’s 
ability to finance his own campaign was no longer the major 
criterion for selection, as it had been in 1951-1952. The 
party was able to generate candidates from within, and it 
was able to assume more of the costs and responsibilities 
of the electoral campaign. 30 The party leaders also were 
aware of the Jana Sangh's relatively limited support base* 
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Table 2 


Jana Sangh Electoral Performance: 
Parliamentary and State Assembly Elections 



Parliament 

Assembly 


Year 

% of No. of 

Seats 

% of 

No. of : 

Seats 

Election 

Votes Contested Won 

Votes 

Contested Wen 

1952 

3.06 92 

3 

2.76 

725 

35 

1957 

5.93 130 

4 

4.03 

606 

51 

1962 

6.44 195 

14 

6.07 

1177 

119 

1967 

9.41 250 

35 

8.80 

1702 

257 

1971-1972 

7.35 159 

22 

8.56 

1233 

104 

Note . See 

Appendices C and 

D for 

statistics 

for all j 

states 

and union 

territories in 

which 

the Jana Sangh contested 

parliamentary seats. 






Despite their limited experience in politics, the RSS 
cadre in the party was able to organize an effective cam¬ 
paign. Indeed, they were able to mobilize even more sup¬ 
port for Jana Sangh candidates than in the 1951-1952 elec¬ 
tions. The party’s percentage of the parliamentary vote 
increased from 3.06 in 1952 to 5.93 percent in 1957, and to 
6.44 percent in 1962, Its percentage of the assembly vote 
increased from 2.76 percent in 1952 to 4.03 percent in 1957 
and 6.07 in 1962. It won 4 of the 487 parliamentary seats 
in 1957 and 14 of the 494 parliamentary seats in the 1962 
elections. Its assembly representation increased from 51 
in 1957 to 119 in 1962. 

The party's strength continued to be concentrated in 
the Hindi-speaking states, especially Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, the union territory of Delhi, and the Hindu-major- 
ity cities of Punjab, areas in which the RSS had already 
established a firm base of support in the 1940s. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the Jana Sangh's percentage of the parliamentary 
vote doubled from 7.29 percent to 14.79 percent between 
1952 and 1957. It won two of the state's 86 parliamentary 
seats and 17 of the 430 assembly seats in 1957, and 
increased its parliamentary representation to 7 and its 
assembly representation to 49 in 1962. The party started 
out from an urban support base in Uttar Pradesh, as it did 
in most other states, but it made a concerted effort to 
build up support in rural areas. Voting statistics 
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Table 3 

Jana Sangh Performance In State Assembly Elections 

in Selected States/Union Territories 


State/Territory 

Vote Seats 
% Contested 

Seats 

Won 

Vote Seats ! 
% Contested 

Seats 

Won 

Vote Seats i 
% Contested 

Beats 

Won 



1952 

■ 


1957 



1962 


Bihar 

1.15 

44 

0 

1.19 

29 

0 

2.77 

75 

3 

Delhi 

21.88 

31 

5 

+ • 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

Haryana 

6.12 

23 

2 

12.02 

24 

4 

13-46 

34 

4 

Madhya Pradesh 

5-66 

126 

6 

9.88 

126 

10 

16.66 

195 

4l 

Punjab 

4.01 

52 

0 

7.47 

36 

5 

7-59 

4l 

4 

Rajasthan 

6.34 

65 

11 

5.42 

47 

6 

9.15 

94 

15 

Uttar Pradesh 

6.64 

210 

2 

9.77 

235 

17 

16.46 

111 

49 



1967 


1971-1975 




Bihar 

10.42 

270 

26 

u.37 

271 

26 




Delhi 

33-35 

96 

52 

40.70 

99 

53 




Haryana 

14.39 

48 

12 

6.54 

19 

2 




Madhya Pradesh 

28.20 

265 

78 

28.72 

261 

48 




Punjab 

9.84 

49 

9 

4.95 

33 

0 




Rajasthan 

11.69 

63 

22 

12.04 

119 

8 




Uttar Pradesh 

21.67 

401 

98 

17.30 

401 

61 
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Table 4 

Jana Sangh Performance in Parliamentary Elections 

in Selected States/Union Territories 


Vote Seats Seats Vote Seats Seat Vote Seats Seat 


State/Territory 

% Contested 

Won 

% Contested Won 

% Contested 

Won 



1952 



1957 



1962 


Bihar 

0.42 

2 

0 

0.08 

2 

0 

2.34 

13 

0 

Delhi 

25-93 

3 

0 

19.72 

5 

0 

32.66 

5 

0 

Haryana 

7.41 

5 

0 

22.75 

6 

0 

23.42 

8 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.92 

11 

0 

13.96 

21 

0 

17.87 

28 

3 

Punjab 

3-36 

5 

0 

13-39 

10 

0 

10.30 

9 

0 

Rajasthan 

3-67 

4 

1 

11.10 

7 

0 

9.28 

11 

1 

Uttar Pradesh 

7.29 

41 

0 

14.79 

61 

2 

17.59 

74 

7 



1967 


1971-1975 





Bihar 

11.05 

48 

1 

12.10 

28 

2 




Delhi 

46.72 

7 

6 

29.57 

7 

0 




Haryana 

19.85 

7 

1 

11.19 

3 

1 




Madhya Pradesh 

29.56 

32 

10 

33.56 

28 

11 




Punjab 

12.49 

8 

1 

4.45 

5 

0 




Rajasthan 

9.71 

6 

3 

12.38 

7 

4 




Uttar Pradesh 

22.58 

77 

12 

12.28 

40 

4 
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demonstrate that it succeeded in attracting considerable 
rural support, 31 In addition, the 1959 municipal elections 
in Uttar Pradesh's five largest cities demonstrated that 
the party was able to mobilize significant urban support. 32 
The Jana Sangh wen 56 of the 296 seats in those municipal 
elections, emerging with the largest party representation 
in Lucknow, the state's capital, and with the second lar¬ 
gest party representation in the other four cities. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the party wen no parliamentary 
seats in 1957, though it did receive 13.96 percent of the 
total popular vote. In 1962, the Jana Sangh increased its 
percentage of the vote to 17.87 percent and wen three of 
the state's 36 seats. The party's performance in the 
state's assembly constituencies was even more impressive. 
With 9.88 percent of the total assembly vote in 1957, it 
won 10 of 288 seats. In 1962 it received 16.66 percent of 
the vote and 41 seats. Most of the Jana Sangh's support 
came from the western Madhya Bharat region of the state. 
Approximately half its seats in both 1957 and 1962 were 
from this region. Madhya Bharat is the most urbanized and 
industrialized part of the state; 33 it is also in this 
region that the RSS had its strongest support. 34 In the 
first general elections, the Hindu Mahasabha was the second 
largest party in the region, winning 2 or its 11 parlia¬ 
mentary seats and 11 of its 99 assembly seats from there. 
The Jana Sangh took its place as the major competitor of 
the Congress party in the Madhya Bharat region. 

The Jana Sangh also performed relatively well in Raj¬ 
asthan in 1957 and 1962. 35 Despite the fact that the par¬ 
ty's percentage of the parliamentary vote increased from 
3.67 percent in 1952 to 11.10 percent in 1957, the Jana 
Sangh could win no seats there. It did manage to win one 
parliamentary seat in 1962, though its percentage of the 
vote declined slightly. After losing many of its 11 assem¬ 
bly representatives between 1952-1957 as a result of the 
party's anti-landlord policy, the Jana Sangh returned to 
the 176 member assembly in 1957 with 6 representatives* 
The party's percentage of the assembly vote almost doubled 
in 1962 and it won 15 seats. In the first two assembly 
elections, the Ram Rajya Parishad, representing Hindu 
orthodoxy, performed much better than the Jana Sangh, win¬ 
ning 24 assembly seats in 1952 and 16 in 1957. After the 
1962 elections, the Parishad ceased to be a viable politi¬ 
cal force in the state. Its role as the major opposition 
party passed in 1962 to another conservative party, the 
newly formed Swatantra party. The leadership of both the 
Parishad and the Swatantra party rested on the Rajput ari¬ 
stocracy. The Jana Sangh built a stable base of support in 
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the eastern districts, 36 particularly in the southeastern 
districts of Kota division, which border on Madhya Bharat. 
To a certain extent, the Jana Sangh strength in that region 
derived from the support extended to it by former ruling 
families; but more importantly, this region had a s trong 
RSS organization which provided the resources required for 
party building. 

Punjab was sane thing of a disappointment to the Jana 
Sangh. The party started out with a support base among the 
urban Hindu middle-class voters, but was never able to make 
an electoral impact among the Sikh majorities in rural 
areas. The party won no seats in Punjab’s state assembly 
or parliamentary constituencies in 1952. 37 In the 1957 
assembly elections, it won five seats, all urban, and 
increased its percentage of the vote from 4.01 to 7.47 
percent. While the party’s percentage of the assembly vote 
increased slightly in 1962, its representation dropped to 
four, in an 86 member assembly. Though the Jana Sangh 
could poll only a very small percentage of the rural— 
largely Sikh—vote in either election, it was able to poll 
approximately a quarter of the urban vote. 

The RSS had an urban base in Punjab even before parti¬ 
tion, and it was further strengthened by the large number 
of Hindu refugees who poured into the state between 1947- 
1949. Emotional policy issues hampered the Jana Sangh’s 
efforts to expand beyond the Hindu community. The Jana 
Sangh’s opposition to equal status for Punjabi and Hindi 
strengthened its appeal to the Hindi-speaking voters in the 
northern districts of the state where the Sikhs outnumbered 
the Hindus. But this policy alienated the Sikh voters who 
wanted Punjabi to be placed on at least an equal status 
with Hindi. The Jana Sangh also supported the creation of 
a Maha Punjab (greater Punjab) that would include the 
Hindi-speaking mountain area to the east. 38 On both issues 
the party’s stand coincided with the influential Arya Sam- 
aj, a Hindu revivalist group which manages a network of 
schools, charitable institutions, and temples in the 
state. 39 However, the RSS leadership, fearful that a Sikh 
separatist movement would grow if Punjabi were not given 
sane official recognition, adopted a conciliatory policy 
towards the Punjabi language. For example, while on tour 
of Punjab in 1960, Golwalkar appealed to the Hindus in the 
state to accept Punjabi as their mother tongue. He even 
suggested that the state be declared a uni lingual Punjabi¬ 
speaking state. 40 Soon after Golwalkar concluded his tour, 
the state working ccrnmittee of the Jana Sangh rejected his 
proposal for a uni lingual state. Instead it resolved that 
both Hindi, in Devanagari script, and Punjabi, in Gurmukhi 
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script, serve as joint official languages. 41 This consid¬ 
erable" shift in policy was undoubtedly influenced by the 
stand of the RSS. The legislative wing of the party, more 
responsive to the will of its Hindi-speaking constituency, 
took a far less conciliatory stand and strongly rejected 

Golwalkar's please for Punjabi. 42 

The Jana Sangh performed better in those southern dis¬ 
tricts of Punjab which in 1966 became part of the new state 
of Haryana. It wen two of the 60 assembly seats in 1952 
and received 6.12 percent of the total vote there. Almost 
doubling its percentage of the vote in 1957, the Jana Sangh 
picked up two additional assembly seats. In 1962, it fur¬ 
ther increased its percentage of the assembly vote and wen 
four seats. While the party received greater rural support 
in Haryana, it was a largely urban party in both parts of 
undivided Punjab. In 1962 the party won three of the 20 
parliamentary seats from Punjab, all three from the Haryana 
region. It received almost cne-fourth of the total parlia¬ 
mentary vote in the Haryana region, over double the 11.39 
percent the party received in those northern districts 
which were to remain within Punjab after the division of 
the state. 

The Jana Sangh performed consistently well in Delhi, 
where it was able to gain the allegiance of a substantial 
part of the large Hindu refugee population from Pakistan. 
While it won no . parliamentary seats in the first three 
general elections, the party accumulated between a fifth 
and a third of the vote in each election. 43 It also did 
well in the Delhi Municipal elections, and, despite the 
1954 party revolt, won about a quarter of the vote in both 
the 1958 and 1962 Municipal Corporation elections. The 
Congress, its only serious political rival in the union 
territory, v>‘ t weakened by factional strife in 1958, enab¬ 
ling the Jana Sangh to win 25 of the 80 Corporation seats# 
The dominant and dissident Congress factions patched up 
their .disagreements before the 1962 elections, and the Jana 
Sangh could win only eight municipal corporation seats. 44 

The Praja Parishad continued to operate as a separate 
Jana Sangh affiliate in Kashmir in both 1957 and 1962. The 
ruling National Conference reached out for support in the 
Hindu-maj ority Jammu region after Bakshi Ghulam Muhanmed 
replaced Sheikh Abdullah as the state’s prime minister in 
late 1953. Bakshi gave greater representation to the Jammu 
region in the National Conference. His popularity was in 
no small part assisted by the massive flow of financial aid 
from New- Delhi, and by the resulting improvonent in the 
state' s standard of living. 4 5 The Parishad was able to 
win only five of the 30 assembly seats allotted to Jammu in 
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1957, and three in 1962. In both elections, the National 
Conference polled over twice as many votes as the Pari shad 
in Jammu. 46 The Pari shad' s support base remained largely 
caste Hindu, and it was unable to win any appreciable fol¬ 
lowing from Muslim backward castes and from the scheduled- 
caste Hindu voters. 

Bihar was the one Hindi-speaking state where the Jana 
Sangh performed poorly in the first three general elec¬ 
tions. Neither the Arya Samaj nor the RSS, two major sup¬ 
port bases for the party in other Hindi-speaking states, 
had a strong following in Bihar. Moreover, Bihar had a 
small Hindu refugee population. 

After Mockerjee's death, the Jana Sangh was never to 
attract much support in Bengal. As in Bihar, supporters of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS, which had helped party 
building elsewhere, were weakly represented. The Jana 
Sangh contested few assembly seats and accumulated less 
than one percent of the vote in the 1957 and 1962 assembly 


Except for the case of Maharashtra in 1957, the Jana 
Sangh made no significant gains outside the Hindi-speaking 
states in the 1957 and 1962 elections. Its relatively 
strong showing in Maharashtra in 1957 owed much to the Jana 
Sangh's participation in the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, 
an alliance of parties that advocated the division of Bom¬ 
bay into separate Gujarati and Marathi-speaking states. 
The Congress, which took an ambiguous stand on this emo¬ 
tional issue, lost considerable support, and the Jana Sangh 
won four of the eighteen Maharashtra assembly seats allot¬ 
ted to it by the Samiti. The Jana Sangh also won two of 
the seven parliamentary seats which it contested in 1957. 


The Congress, however, regained its electoral pre-eminence 
in the 1962 elections; and the Jana Sangh, which by then 
had left the opposition alliance, won no assembly or par¬ 
liamentary seats. As in Kashmir, the Jana Sangh was unable 
to mobilize any appreciable support outside caste Hindu 
groups. Indeed, it was popularly referred to in Maharash¬ 
tra as the party of brahmins. 47 

The Jana Sangh also participated in the Mahagujarat 
Janata Parishad, the Gujarat equivalent of the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samiti, although the Jana Sangh reaped few 
benefits. 48 The party won none of the five assembly seats 
allotted to it in 1957. In Maharashtra the Jana Sangh 
relied cn the RSS to build the party organization and to 
mobilize support. It was also able to recruit many of the 
high-caste Hindu voters who had supported the Mahasabha in 
Maharashtra. However, the Mahasabha and the RSS were both 
relatively weak in Gujarat, and the Jana Sangh was not able 
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to build a grass roots organization there until much later. 


1967 GENERAL EXiECTIQNS: THE JANA SANGH ASPIRES TO ESTABLISH 
ITSELF AS AN ALL-INDIA PARTY 

Between the 1962 and 1967 elections, a series of 
events had eroded support from the ruling Congress party. 
India fought costly wars with China (1962) and Pakistan 
(1965) which drained resources that could have gone into 
economic development; it experienced severe droughts and 
high rates of inflation. Anti-Congress sentiment was 
fueled by outbursts of popular agitation over cow protec¬ 
tion and the choice of a national link language. The Cong¬ 
ress missed the unifying influence of Prime Minister Nehru, 
who had led the country from independence until his death 
in 1964. His daughter, Indira Gandhi, became prime minis¬ 
ter in 1966, and found herself under attack from dissident 
factions on both the left and the right for deviating. from 
her father’s policies . 49 

Jana Sangh leaders believed that the public mood might 
be shifting in ways they' could exploit to strengthen the 
party's support base. They were confident that the party’s 
support of a tough approach towards China and Pakistan 
would evoke a favorable response. Indeed, the heightened 
sense of patriotism appeared to generate a favorable res¬ 
ponse to the "family" of organizations around the RSS. One 
sign of respectability was the invitation to the RSS to 
participate for the first time in the 1963 Republic Day 
parade in New Delhi; more than 2,000 swayamsevaks in full 
uniform, as well as the RSS bagpipe and bugle unit, marched 
in the parade. 50 

As relations with China deteriorated in the early 
1960s, the Jana Sangh found itself more acceptable to other 
ncnocnmjnist opposition parties, particularly the Swatantra 
party and the Praja Socialist party. These three favored a 
tougher Indian response to the Chinese occupation of the 
Aksai Chin area of Kashmir. They worked together in 1962 
against V. K. Krishna Menon, Nehru's defense minister, 
considered by them to be a fellow-traveler, by jointly 
supporting the candidacy of Archarya Kripilani in trie Bom¬ 
bay northeast parliamentary constituency. Over the next 
two years, they worked out electoral alliances in three 
parliamentary bye-elect ions, winning two of them. The 
losing candidate was Deendayal Upadhyaya, who fought his 

only parliamentary contest from Jaunpur district in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

In 1963 Balraj Madbok, who had served as a Jana Sangh 
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member of parliament from Delhi in 1961-1962, even proposed 
that the Jana Sangh unite with the conservative Swatantra 
party to form a new party. While the Swatantra may have 
agreed. General Secretary Upadhyaya did not want the Jana 
Sangh to become transformed into a party of the right. In 
his view, anti-communism was not a sufficient justification 
for the step proposed by Madhok. The Jana Sangh working 
committee rejected the notion ostensibly because of the 
ambiguous attitude of the Swatantra towards Indian control 
of Kashmir. Upadhyaya was then seeking to give a more 
populist orientation to the Jana Sangh, and a union with a 
political organization representing the interests of priv¬ 
ate capital and large landholders was unacceptable. More¬ 
over, the RSS brotherhood could not have relished the pros¬ 
pect of a significant diffusion of its power for the uncer¬ 
tain benefits of the new party. 

Even prior to the Jana Sangh's electoral understanding 
of the early 1960s, the party leadership was under seme 
pressure to formulate a set of principles that would dis¬ 
tinguish the Jana Sangh from other political parties. 51 
Perhaps prompted by the Jana Sangh's growing collaboration 
with seme of the opposition parties following the deterior¬ 
ation in Sino-Indian relations, Upadhyaya responded to the 
demand for a distinct ideological statement by drafting a 
set of principles he referred to as Integral Humanism. He 
introduced the concept at the January 1965 meeting of the 
party's working committee, which adopted Integral Humanism 
as the Jana Sangh's official statement of fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. Upadhyaya gave greater substance to the notion in 
a series of lectures later that year in Bombay. 52 

In justifying the need for a separate ideological 
statement, Upadhyaya argued that Western political philo¬ 
sophies did not provide an acceptable blueprint for the 
good society because of their preoccupation with mater¬ 
ialism while largely overlooking the social well-being of 
the individual. Capitalism and socialism in his view were 
flawed because they stimulated greed, class antagonism, 
exploitation, and social anarchy. In their place, he prop¬ 
oses an "integral" approach that seeks to create a harmoni¬ 
ous society by satisfying the needs of the body (hunger, 
shelter), the mind (traditions), intelligence (reforms), 
and soul (the common aspirations of a people that shape 
their unique culture). He argued that each nation creates 
institutions to satisfy these needs, and that such institu¬ 
tions must be reshaped to sustain group solidarity under 
changing circumstances. They might even have to be dis¬ 
carded for something new if they undermine the unity of a 
people. For example, if the caste system divides society. 
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as he argued it did, it should be scrapped and replaced by 
something 6ls6» indisn Ll sdition, hs ssssirtod, s Ll6SS6s 
the social nature of people and obligates them to create 
institutions designed to enhance social solidarity. Mva- 
ita vedanta (recognition of ourselves in all life) provides 
the philosophic underpinning of this view. 

Social solidarity in his view required a political and 
economic system in which the people affected by the decis¬ 
ions are involved in the decision-making process. On the 
economic front, he proposed worker control of the means of 
production and cooperative ownership over larger more ccnp- 
lex industries. In the political arena, he advocated demo¬ 
cracy. However, he believed that political democracy is a 
sham unless accompanied by social and economic democracy, 
and vice versa. Upadhyaya did not try to describe in any 
specific detail what an ideal society would look like. 
Rather, he assumed that it is the obligation of Indian 
statesmen continually to apply the relatively few general 
rules of Integral Humanism to practical politics, in an 
effort to strengthen social solidarity; and, as he was soon 
to argue, agitation is a legitimate tool in this process. 

In his 1967 presidential address, Upadhyaya defended 
the call to activism alluded to in his exposition of Integ¬ 
ral Humanism. He stated, 

"We should also be cautious about people who see in 
every popular agitation the hidden hand of ocmmunism 
and [who] suggest that agitation must be crushed. In 
the changing situation at present, public agitations 
are natural and even essential. In fact, they are the 
medium of expression of social awakening. It is of 
course necessary that these agitations should be made 
instruments of constructive revolution and not allowed 
to beocme violent and adventurist. Therefore, we must 
actively participate in popular movements and try to 
guide them. Those who are keen to preserve the status 
quo in economic and social spheres feel threatened by 
these movements and are wont to create an atmosphere 
of pessimism. We are sorry we cannot cooperate with 
them. We think these sections are trying in vain to 
halt the wheels of progress and avert the destiny of 
the country. 53 

Upadhyaya thus legitimized agitation as a technique, and 
the party's increasing resort to it was to drive out seme 
prominent conservative elements. 

To prepare for the 1967 elections, the Jana Sangh's 
working carmittee met at Vijayawarda in early 1965 to 
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establish policy guidelines. Sensing the rising nation¬ 
alist mood triggered by India's defeat in the 1962 war-with 
China, the leadership concentrated on foreign policy ques¬ 
tions. The working committee suggested that India sever 
diplomatic relations with China and vote against China's 
entry into the United Nations; it advocated closer rela¬ 
tions with those countries in southeast Asia "which are 
interested in the containment of Communist China;" it 
called for the recognition of the Dalai Lama as the legiti¬ 
mate ruler of Tibet, and it demanded that India recover the 
areas "occupied" by Pakistan and China. To back up this 
tough stand, it called for the compulsory military training 
of all young men and for the development of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 54 Resolutions were passed opposing India's agreement 
to withdraw from those parts of Kashmir which it had occu¬ 
pied during the 1965 war with Pakistan, 55 encouraging the 
government to support the separatist movements among the 
Pakhtoons in West Pakistan and the Bengalis in East Pakis¬ 
tan, 56 and calling for the establishment of military set¬ 
tlements along the cease-fire line in Kashmir. 57 

One year before the 1967 general elections, the Jana 
Sangh elected Balraj Madhok president, breaking the prece¬ 
dent established in 1955 of figurehead presidents. The 
party anticipated making major gains in the elections and 
its leaders wanted a well-known figure like Madhok in that 
position who could make a significant contribution in the 
campaign. 5 8 

Madhok immediately set out on the campaign trail to 
prepare the local units for the forthccming elections. As 
part of its pre-election strategy, the party units were 
instructed to increase significantly the party's enrolled 
membership. The general secretary reported in April 1966 
that the party membership had increased from about 600,000 
in 1956 to 1,300,000 in early 1966, and that it had party 
units in 268 districts. 59 

Corruption, factionalism, and economic hardship had 
undermined the Congress' popularity. It was returned to 
power at the center in 1967 but with a much reduced major¬ 
ity. It won 83 fewer seats in the lower house of parlia¬ 
ment, giving it a narrow 25-seat majority. Moreover, the 
Congress failed to win an absolute majority in eight of the 
state assemblies. 

The Jana Sangh for its part performed far better than 
even its leaders expected. Its parliamentary represen¬ 
tation increased from 14 in 1962 to 35 in 1967, and its 
percentage of the parliamentary vote increased from 6.44 
percent to 9.41 percent. The party won 261 assembly seats 
in 1967, over double the 119 it had won in 1962. While the 
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Jana Sangh f s support was still concentrated in the Hindi¬ 
speaking states, it won 32 assembly seats and 2 parliamen¬ 
tary seats elsewhere. For the first time since 1952, it 
won an assembly seat in West Bengal, and for the first time 
it won assembly seats in Andhra Pradesh (3), and in Karna¬ 
taka (4). 

The Jana Sangh's most impressive gains in the 1967 
elections were in Bihar and Delhi. In Bihar, the party 
increased its percentage of the assembly vote from 2.77 
percent to 10.42 percent, and increased its assembly repre¬ 
sentation from 3 to 26, in a 318-member assembly. The Jana 
Sangh performance in the parliamentary contests in Bihar 
was even more impressive. The party increased its percent¬ 
age of the parliamentary vote from 2.34 percent in 1962 to 
11.05 in 1967. However, the Jana Sangh could win only one 
of the 53 parliamentary seat in Bihar in 1967. In an at¬ 
tempt to broaden its support base, the party made a special 
effort to mobilize scheduled-caste and tribal voters. The 
RSS and its affiliates had already begun a major effort to 
attract the support of these groups. This work may have 
helped the Jana Sangh. It won 5 of the 26 assembly seats 
reserved for the scheduled tribe candidates in 1967. 

The Jana Sangh won a major triumph in Delhi, winning 
52 of the 100 seats in the Delhi Municipal Corporation, 33 
of the 56 seats in the Metropolitan Council, and 6 of 
Delhi’s 7 parliamentary seats, losing only outer Delhi to 
Brahm Parkash, the leader of the Delhi Congress organi¬ 
zation. Delhi has tended towards a two-party system, and 
the Jana Sangh was able to do well when the Congress was 
internally divided, as it was in 1967. 

Regarding Punjab, the Jana Sangh reconciled itself to 
the division of Punjab into two states. In his presiden¬ 
tial address to the 1966 annual session of the party, Mad- 
hok called upon the Hindus in Punjab to learn Punjabi in 
the Gurmukhi script. Despite this announced shift in pol¬ 
icy, the Hindus in Punjab voted for the Jana Sangh in even 
greater numbers than before. Many Hindus blamed the Cong¬ 
ress for the division of the state. For the first time, 
the Jana Sangh out-polled the Congress in the urban consti¬ 
tuencies, winning 7 of the 9 urban seats in the assembly. 
Yagya Dutt Sharma, a former RSS pr acharak, won the Amritsar 
parliamentary seat, the first Jana Sangh candidate to win a 
parliamentary seat from the region included in the new 
Sikh-majority Punjab. The Jana Sangh built on its already 
strong support base in Haryana, adding 8 assembly seats to 
the 4 won in 1962. Its support in Haryana was rather wide¬ 
spread, and it won assembly seats in six of the state's 
seven districts. Its parliamentary candidate in 
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Chandigarh, capital of both Punjab and Haryana, campaigning 
on a platform to keep the city the joint capital of the two 
states, won with 48.70 percent of the vote. The Punjab and 
Haryana units of the party had each resolved that Chandi¬ 
garh should go to their own state. The national leadership 
took no stand on this question and was willing to live with 
the nonuniform response of the three party units. 

In Rajasthan, the Jana Sangh formed an alliance with 
the conservative Swat antra party, and the two parties won 
70 assembly seats, 48 for the Swatantra and 22 for the Jana 
Sangh. The two parties polled 33.79 percent of the vote, 
only about 7 percentage points less than the Congress, 
which won 89 seats. The Jana Sangh continued to draw most 
of its support from the eastern districts, where it won 16 
of its 22 assembly seats, 11 of them in the southeastern 
Kota division. Two of its 3 parliamentary seats were also 
in this division. The impressive showing in this area, 
where it won 11 of the 16 assembly seats and both parlia¬ 
mentary seats, might be attributed in part to the support 
which the former royal families of Kota and Mewar extended 
to it during this election. The Jana Sangh also out-polled 
the Congress in the state's urban assembly constituencies 
and won 5 of Rajasthan's 9 urban seats. 60 

One commentator of the 1967 elections in Kashmir 
mentions that the elections there generated greater enthu¬ 
siasm than any prior election because it appeared that the 
National Conference might, for the first time, be de¬ 
feated. 61 Fifty-three of the state's 75 assembly seats 
were contested, more than in any prior election. The Jana 
Sangh contested 26 of the 31 seats in the Hindu-majority 
Jammu region and won 3 of them, and it accumulated over 
one-fourth the vote in that region. It also contested 2 
parliamentary seats from Jammu. While the Congress won 
both Jammu seats, the Jana Sangh received one-third the 
vote. Even though the party made a special appeal to the 
scheduled-caste and backward-caste voter and nominated 
three Muslims (two for assembly seats and one for a parlia¬ 
mentary seat), it was still boxed into its urban caste 
Hindu constituency. 

The party still received its strongest support from 
Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. In the former, the Jana 
Sangh increased its percentage of the vote by about 5 per¬ 
centage points for both the assembly and parliamentary 
contests, winning 98 of the 425 assembly seats, and 12 of 
the 85 parliamentary seats. The Jana Sangh won 17 of the 
45 urban constituencies, more than any other party. 62 With 
the backing of prominent members of the Scindia princely 
family of Gtoalior in Madhya Pradesh, the party was able to 
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increase its strength in the Madhya Bharat region, where it 
won 40 of its 78 assembly seats and 5 of its 10 parliamen¬ 
tary seats. 63 In both states, the Jana Sangh out-polled 
the Congress in cities. 


SUCCESSES EXACERBATE INTERNAL PARTY TENSIONS 

Because of its electoral successes, the Jana Sangh 
could not be ignored in the formation of united front gov¬ 
ernments. It was a participant in united front governments 
in Bihar, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh. 
By joining coalitions with the Sikh Akali Dal and with the 
communists in several states, the party reneged on an ear¬ 
lier policy rot to associate itself closely with "communal” 
and "anti-national" forces. There was relatively little 
opposition to cooperation with the Akali Dal; however, 
alliances with the communists aroused considerable opposi¬ 
tion within the party. Golwalkar himself advised the Jana 
Sangh leadership against working with communists. 65 At the 
party's general council meeting at Delhi in April 1967 the 
leadership was sharply questioned for four hours by the 
delegates on the issue. 66 The delegates eventually voted 
their approval of united front governments, but with no 
great enthusiasm. A few weeks earlier, the RSS central 
executive had met at Nagpur and had given its approval to 
the concept of coalition governments, expressing the hope 
that such political alliances would "bring about mutual 
harmony among the various political parties as envisaged by 
Sangh. 1,67 

By September 1967 the Jana Sangh experience in the 
rough and tumble world of coalition politics, which many in 
the party saw as unprincipled, resulted in a re-evaluation 
of united front ministries. At the party's working com¬ 
mittee meeting in Baroda on 15 September, the organiza¬ 
tional wing of the party decided that Jana Sangh ministers 
could remain within the united front governments. One 
month later, this decision was upheld by a meeting of the 
Jana Sangh ministers. The issue which caused the most 
debate was Jana Sangh participation in ministries which 
included communists. Madhok, for example, described the 
party's decision to remain in governments which included 
communists a "grave blunder." 68 He hinted that the RSS was 
exerting pressure on the party to keep them in such minis¬ 
tries. He wanted the party to adopt policies that would 
protect property and free enterprise. Cooperating so 
closely with various socialist and communist parties was, 
in his opinion, bad policy and bad politics. 
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During this debate, Atal Behari Vajpayee, who had been 
a party secretary at the national level since 1955 and was 
the leader of the parliamentary wing, emerged as the 
spokesman of the "left" viewpoint in the party. He favored 
continued cooperation with the communists and the parties 
of the "left." He also proposed that the party make a more 
vigorous attempt to mobilize the underprivileged and dis¬ 
contented voters. 69 Upadhyaya, while distrustful of the 
communists, tended to support Vajpayee. In supporting a 
shift to the "left," Vajpayee was probably closer to the 
class interests of the RSS cadre than was Madhok. 

Madhok eagerly sought the party presidency in late 
1967; however, Upadhyaya himself assumed the position and 
Sunder Singh Bhandari, a former RSS pracharak, was chosen 
to succeed him as general secretary. 70 The organization, 
represented by Ujpadhyaya, intended to keep a tight control 
on its much expanded legislative wing. Upadhyaya's assump¬ 
tion of the presidency in 1967 signified that the basic 
organizing phase of the Jana Sangh was completed and that 
it new intended to become a serious competitor for power on 
the national level. 

This reorientation of the party did not go unchal¬ 
lenged, and the party faced its most severe internal crisis 
since the 1954-1955 purges. Madhok fiercely resisted the 
party's leftward turn. He adamantly opposed any form of 
cooperation with the communists and socialists. During the 
central government employees' strike in 1968, for example, 
he advised the party leaders not to support the workers on 
the grounds that the strike was being orchestrated by the 
communists. The party leadership was forced to respond to 
public statements about the strike because the Jana Sangh 
general council had earlier decided to support the workers' 
cause. 71 Vajpayee publicly informed the party cadre that 
the Jana Sangh sympathized with the workers' demands. 72 
When Madhok filed a writ petition to the Supreme Court with 
Minoo Masani, a Swatantra member of parliament, in 1969, 
challenging the nationalization of banks that year, the 
Jana Sangh working committee cautioned him to consult his 
colleagues before taking any action that would portray the 
party as a defender of big business. He was told that the 
Jana Sangh would, in the future, approach social and econo¬ 
mic problems from the "common man's point of view," 73 and 
the cadre was told that they were to "steer clear of the 
prevalent impression that the Sangh is a party of the 
'Right.'" 74 The working committee called upon the govern¬ 
ment to implement more forcefully the law on rural land 
ceilings. It decided to survey the cadre on their views 
regarding urban property ceiling. 75 None of this pleased 
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Madhck and the conservatives in the party. They were irri¬ 
tated by the party leadership's intention to portray the 
party publicly and aggressively as a political representa¬ 
tive of the poor and dispossessed. 


The conservatives were also disturbed by the leader¬ 
ship's move to tighten party discipline over the local 
units. Party membership had grown rapidly since 1965. The 
party's electoral success brought many non-RSS people into 
the legislative wing of the party. To prevent the legisla¬ 


tive wing—particularly in states where the Jana Sangh was 
involved in united front ministries—from acting indepen¬ 
dently of party directives, the leadership decided to place 


ervisicn of the organization. Legis 1 a tors were required to 
report to the local party organization and to take their 
instructions from it. According to Upadhyaya, who announ¬ 
ced the policy, this policy was implemented both to ensure 
that the legislators would not depart "from norms of prop¬ 
riety" and to enable the organization itself to serve as 
liaison between the people and their representative within 
the coalition cabinets. 76 To enforce discipline within the 
expanding party structure, the party decided to increase 
the number of full-time organizers. 77 As early as 1960, 
l^padhyaya had set the goal of placing an organizing secret¬ 
ary in every district; the party's rapid expansion after 
1965 prompted. the organizational leaders to implement that 
unfulfilled goal. For those, like Madhak, who sought to 
open up the party structure, the idea of recruiting more 
full-time organizers was an unwelcaned move. 


RETHINKING ALLIANCES 

The united front ministries which had been formed in 

-■ 

several states lacked a common set of policy objectives and 
an effective system of mediation among the participants. 
They all disintegrated. After brief periods of president's 
rule, mid-term elections were held in Bihar, Haryana, Pun¬ 
jab, Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal. The Jana Sangh lead¬ 
ership was disappointed with the united front experience 
and opted to fight alone in most places. The Jana Sangh 

generally performed less well in the mid-term elections 
than in 1967. 

Some senior figures in the Jana Sangh believed that 
the party could have done better had it worked out elect¬ 
oral agreements. The conservatives, who wanted the Jana 
Sangh to work more closely with parties of the "right," put 
pressure on the party leadership to reconsider the Jana 
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Sangh ’s alliance strategy. Though the senior leaders 
remained apprehensive about alliances, they did agree to 
talks with other nonccrmiunist opposition parties to consi¬ 
der some kind of united front for the forthcoming general 
elections. Unofficial talks took place in March and April 
1969 between leaders of the Jana Sangh, the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal, Swatantra, and the Praja Socialist party, at a 
meeting convened by Prakesh Vir Shastri, a member of parl¬ 
iament from Uttar Pradesh. In those talks, Vajpayee, who 
had become party president following Upadhyaya’s death in 
early 1968, insisted that any merger or electoral alliance 
must be preceded by a commonly accepted set of princip¬ 
les. 78 The mysterious circumstances surrounding Upadhya- 
ya's death on 11 February 1968 led many Jana Sanghis to 
conclude that he had been murdered. The wave of sympathy 
aroused by his death probably helped establish among the 
cadre the legitimacy of Atal Behari Vajpayee, Upadhyaya's 
protege and member of parliament since 1957. Vajpayee had 
already become the party’s parliamentary leader and its 
most articulate orator and public spokesman. Following 
Upadhyaya's death, he had considerable freedom to formulate 
policy and, as the opposition parties maneuvered for alli¬ 
ance partners in the late 1960s, Vajpayee's preference was 
to avoid a relationship unless there had been a prior ag¬ 
reement on principles. 

After the Jana Sangh’s 1969 annual session at Bombay, 
the leaders of the Jana Sangh, Swatantra, and Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal resumed their talks. Because the Jana Sangh 
representatives ruled out the option of merger, and because 
they continued to insist on a consensus regarding prin¬ 
ciples, the Swatantra and Bharatiya Kranti Dal leaders 
decided to continue their talks without the Jana Sangh. 79 
While Vajpayee and most of the working committee members 
were moving away from participation in any "grand alli¬ 
ances, " Madhok and his supporters argued for a merger with 
other conservative parties. Political polarization was, in 
their view, the wave of the future. The Jana Sangh, being 
neither " fish nor fowl," would become isolated from the 
voters unless it committed itself to one or the other of 
the developing- ideological configurations. They pressed 
for a merger between the Jana Sangh and Swatantra, and even 
coined a name for the projected party—the Nationalist 
Democratic Conservative Party. Madhok was infuriated by 
the leadership's refusal to heed his advice. In public 
speeches, he insinuated that the leftward tilt was due to 
some kind of collusion between the leadership and Prime 
Mminister Indira Gandhi. He compared his differences in¬ 
side the Jana Sangh to the disagreements between Jawaharlal 
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Nehru and Vallathfchai Patel. Madhbk identified himself 
with the "nationalist," "derrocratic," and "conservative" 
Patel; and he canpared his opponents to Nehru. The Jana 
Sangh parliamentary board met in Delhi in September 1969 

and censured Madbck for his remarks . 80 

Despite pressure from the right, Vajpayee was reluc¬ 
tant to change the ground rules for negotiations on politi¬ 
cal alliances. However, the situation changed drastically 
when cn 27 December 1970 leaders of the Congress (0), Swat- 
antra, and the Jana Sangh met in Delhi to consider an elec¬ 
toral alliance. On 3 January party leaders announced that 
they were considering a national electoral alliance. About 
a week later the Samyukta Socialist party (SSP) joined the 
discussions. The state units of the four parties were 
instructed to set up ccnmittees to allocate the seats among 
candidates of the four parties. On 25 January the coordin¬ 
ating ccmnittee of the "grand alliance," as it was called 
in the press, reached an agreement on 300 of the 520 parl¬ 
iamentary seats . 81 Despite the public show of harmony, the 
allies were, still deeply divided; the one issue an which 
they all agreed was their opposition to Prime Minister 
Gandhi. 


THE JANA SANGH IN THE 1970S: THE PARTY TURNS TO POPULISM 

The Jana Sangh leadership, having established a firm 
organizational base, was also laying a programmatic ground¬ 
work for a "party of the common man," a phrase used by seme 
advocates of the new approach. This approach was opposed 
by a conservative section led by Balraj Madhok. However, 
it was more in tune with the world view of the RSS, with 
the prac h arak network and probably with the class back¬ 
ground of most swayamsevaks . This approach also offered 
greater prospects for expanding the party f s mass support 
base, -and party leaders already envisaged the Jana Sangh 
becoming a major all-India party. 

The Jana Sangh went into the 1971 general elections 
linked to the "grand alliance." There was considerable 
grass roots apprehension regarding this alliance and its 
ability to put up a viable contest against a prime minister 
whose slogan was "the elimination of poverty." Many of the 
cadre were dismayed both by what they considered to be the 
blatant opportunism among the ranks of the alliance part¬ 
ners and by the rightist image of the "grand alliance." 

The results of the 1971 parliamentary election seemed 
to add substance to the fears of the cadre, though the Jana 
Sangh did make seme scattered gains. In Bihar, it conti- 
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nued to do well and won one additional parliamentary seat. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the Jana Sangh, with the help of the 
former rulers of Gwalior, 82 increased its parliamentary 
representative from 10 to 11 and polled over one-third of 
the vote. The Jana Sangh and a Jana Sangh-supported SSP 
candidate won all but one of the parliamentary seats in the 
Madhya Bharat region of Madhya Pradesh. The party also 
managed to win 4 seats from Rajasthan, one more than in 
1967. The Maharajkumar Brij Raj Singh and Raja Hemendra 
Singh, members of the Kota and Udaipur princely families 
respectively, won 2 of the party’s 4 seats in Udaipur divi¬ 
sion. The party also did quite well in Rajasthan's city 
elections which were held several months before the general 
elections. It ran 803 candidates in 103 tcwns where it won 
252 seats, not counting the 33 independents backed by the 
Jana Sangh. It won a majority of the seats in 12 towns and 
emerged as the largest single party in Jaipur, the state’s 
capital city. 83 

Everywhere else, the results were a disappointment. 
The Jana Sangh lost its seats in Punjab and Chandigarh, and 
barely managed to retain one seat in Haryana. It lost 
every parliamentary contest in Delhi by substantial mar¬ 
gins, 84 and its representation from Uttar Pradesh dropped 
from 11 to 4. With 22 seats in the parliament, the Jana 
Sangh still remained one of the larger opposition parties. 
Among the opposition parties, only the Congress (0) with 
10.42 percent of the popular vote out-polled its 7.35 per¬ 
cent. Only the Jana Sangh and the Ccrmrunist party (Mar¬ 
xist) managed to maintain their 1967-1969 ^voting strengths, 
perhaps indicating greater partisanship among supporters of 
these two ideological parties. 

When the general council of the Jana Sangh met at 
Jaipur, the leadership came in for severe criticism from 
the party cadre. Many delegates blamed the losses on the 
party's unreliable coalition partners and on the rightist 
tarring it received frcm its association with the "grand 
alliance." They demanded that the party stay out of future 
national electoral alliances, and proposed that the party 
contest the 1972 state assembly elections on its own. The 
party leadership was forced to reverse its alliance policy 
in the face of mass discontent frcm the cadre. 85 

Such open friction between the leadership and the 
cadre was rare, because the Jana Sangh leadership usually 
solicited the opinion of the cadre at the local level be¬ 
fore reaching a final’decision. The local units met at 
least once a month and were required to discuss issues 
brought to them by a higher unit. In the case of an elec¬ 
toral alliance to fight the 1971 elections, the Jana Sangh 
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leadership did not have much time to canvass the local 
units, and it made a decision that the cadre strongly op¬ 
posed! In the face of the criticism, Vajpayee concurred 
with the majority opinion that the party must more effec¬ 
tively portray itself as committed to social and economic 

justice* 86 

The Jana Sangh's performance in the 1972 state assem¬ 
bly elections was also disappointing. For the first time, 
the party did not iitprove upon its performance in previous 
elections. Prime Minister Gandhi's Congress party streng¬ 
thened its position in the sixteen states and two union 
territories in which assembly elections were held. In 
Madhya Pradesh, the Jana Sangh von only 48 of the 296 as¬ 
sembly seats, though it received almost one-third of the 
popular vote. In Punjab, without the support from the 
Akali Dal, the Jana Sangh lost every assembly seat. It 
also drew a blank in Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, and West 
Bengal. Its representation dropped from 12 to 2 in Har¬ 
yana, 33 to 5 in Delhi Metropolitan Council, and 22 to 8 in 
the Rajasthan assembly. The Congress had reached an agree¬ 
ment with the former ruler of Kota, and it won all 16 seats 
in Kota division, a region which had given the Jana Sangh 
11 seats in 1967. 87 However, the Jana Sangh was only 1 
seat down in the Bihar assembly. It won 2 additional seats 
in Gujarat and one additional seat in Maharashtra; it 
retained 3 seats in the Kashmir assembly. 

The leadership called the general council together to 
discuss the elections, and the delegates' criticism of the 
leadership matched that of the Jaipur meeting the previous 
year. While party leaders blamed the defeat on the Cong¬ 
ress "misuse” of the government machinery and on the 
"credit" it took for the military victory over Pakistan in 
late 1971, the delegates were not prepared to let the lead¬ 
ership escape at least part of the blame. 88 Vajpayee ad¬ 
mitted "full responsibility" and asked Dr. Bhai Mahavir, a 
Jana Sangh vice-president and member of the Rajya Sabha, 89 
to chair the meeting in his place so that the delegates 
could freely criticize him. Their criticism centered on 
the party's conservative image and its weak support base 
among the poor. Many delegates charged that the leadership 
had dene little to dispel the popular conception of the 
Jana Sangh as a party of the rich. To cite a specific 
example, they blamed the leadership for not formulating a 
clear land ceiling policy. They passed a resolution prop¬ 
osing that rural land holdings should not exceed a size 
which could provide a Rs. 1,500 per month income for a 
family of five. They also passed a resolution limiting a 
family's expendable income to Rs. 2,000 per month, with the 
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excess income invested to generate greater production and 
higher employment. To mobilize additional support, they 
decided to establish front organizations among youth, wcm- 
en, and the scheduled castes. They also decided to step up 
efforts among Sikhs and Muslims. 90 

The party leadership did not take much convincing to 
make the Jana Sangh a party "of the common man." At the 
party’s 1972 session at Bhagalpur, Vajpayee reported to the 
party delegates that the Jana Sangh would launch a campaign 
to mobilize the support of' "landless labour, small peas¬ 
ants, Harijans, workers, and employees in mills and of¬ 
fices, youths—particularly students, artisans, and small 
scale entrepreneurs." In line with Upadhyaya ’ s earlier 
justification of agitation as a tactic, Vajpayee informed 
the delegates that n we extend Jana Sangh's activities 
beyond the confines of parliamentary politics. It is 
essential that our approach should not be merely reformist. 
Jana Sangh has to organize popular discontent and exert 
itself as a militant and dynamic party." 91 

The leadership prepared the party cadre for a major 
leftward thrust at its eighteenth annual session in Kanpur 
in early 1973. At that session, Lai Krishan Advani, former 
Jana Sangh speaker in the Delhi Metropolitan Council, was 
selected to replace Vajpayee, who was placed in charge of 
the campaign for the important 1974 assembly elections in 
Uttar Pradesh. 92 Advani’s presidential address to the 
delegates focused on the nation’s economy. It included 
attacks on "monopoly houses;" it advocated a policy of 
enforced austerity through strict controls of imports and a 
consumption tax on family expenditures above Rs* 2,500 per 
month. He advocated an income policy which would permit 
the highest salaries to be no more than 20 times the low¬ 
est. 93 Resolutions were passed directing the party leader¬ 
ship to speak out publicly for the dispossessed and to 
organize mass denraistrations on their behalf. 

Conferences of women, farmers, and youth met concur¬ 
rently with the eighteenth annual session. The women’s 
conference proposed that men and women receive equal pay 
for comparable work and that nurseries be established for 
the children of working mothers. The farmers’ conference 
demanded a massive public works program in rural areas, 
rural drought relief, and a need-based wage policy for the 
rural laborer. The youth conference proposed the reduction 
of the voting age from 21 to 18, as well as a government- 
funded unemployment benefit scheme, joint partj cipation of 
teachers and students in university policy-making bodies, 
and a termination of imported technology, foreign invest¬ 
ment, and aid. Vajpayee, in his address to the youth 
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conference, advocated a two-year compulsory national ser¬ 
vice scheme for every sixteen-year-old man and woman. He 
suggested that the service include job-oriented instruction 
suited to the "aptitude" of the participants as well as 

military training for both men and women. 94 

After 1972, the Jana' Sangh embarked on a much more 

activist strategy, and party volunteers in several places 
participated in demonstrations against the rise in prices 
and against the government’s handling of the severe drought 
situation. In a speech in Bombay on 23 April 1973 Vajpayee 
told his audience that the party would not hesitate to 
encourage people to break those laws which, in its view, 
tended to keep basic ccmmodities scarce. He even expressed 
sympathy for those who looted government fair price shops 
to get food for their families. 95 The party had now 
officially adopted agitation as a tactic to express its 
dissatisfaction, and agitation provided the party with new 
opportunities to mobilize support. 96 


REVOLT ON THE RIGHT 

The party’s rapid shift in policies and tactics left 
Madhok and other conservatives an isolated minority. Fol¬ 
lowing the working committee's deliberations at Kanpur in 
February 1972,. Madhok left for Delhi without participating 
in the plenary session of the party. The working committee 
had discussed and rejected a twenty-two page list of recom¬ 
mendations from Madhok, in which he recommended a new set 
of party policies and a restructuring of the party organi¬ 
zation. Regarding party rules, he advocated changes which 
would give more power to the lower units of the party hier¬ 
archy. Besides proposing the abolition of the position of 
organizing secretary, Madhok suggested that the delegates 
to the plenary session themselves elect one-half of the 
party's working cornuttee and that they nominate presi¬ 
dential candidates. Under Jana Sangh rules, the president 
selected the working committee, and the state working com¬ 
mittees nominated presidential candidates. The intent of 
his proposals was to transfer power from the secretarial 
network to the grassroots level of the party. 97 

With the firm backing of the secretarial network and 
the RSS leadership, Advam dealt firmly with Madhok. In a 
letter to Madhok, Advani detailed Madhok’s "indiscipline." 
He pointed out that Madhok had opposed the central govern¬ 
ment employees’ strike even when the party had officially 
backed the workers' demands. He reminded Madhok of his 
circulation of a pamphlet at the 1969 Patna plenary session 
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which criticized the party's policies. He pointed out that 
Madhok had bestowed respectability on groups of expelled 
Jana Sangh members in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh by addres¬ 
sing their meetings. To demonstrate how isolated he was 
from the other party leaders, Advani reminded Madhok that 
the general council was unanimous in its opposition to his 
activities. 

Not only did Advani question Madhok' s "character, " but 
he refused to submit Madhok's case to Golwalkar, as Madhok 
had earlier suggested. He informed Madhok that Golwalkar 
"would also emphasize the importance of discipline and 
collective functioning in any organization." On a matter 
as important as this, Advani very likely had already con¬ 
ferred with Golwalkar before writing to Madhok. 

Madhok refused to apologize for his "indiscipline" and 
asked for the "trust" and "confidence" of his colleagues. 
Advani expelled him from primary membership in the party 
for three years. 

Madhok informed the press that his expulsion was ano¬ 
ther sign of a "fascist attitude" within the Jana Sangh. 98 
In a letter which he circulated among the party cadre, he 
wrote that the Jana Sangh had developed into an RSS front 
organization and, while not personally opposed to the RSS, 
he was against its "dominating" influence in the party. 99 
He wrote that the Jana Sangh was not able to mobilize addi¬ 
tional support- because of RSS influence. He identified 
Vajpayee as the leader of the forces which were subverting 
the party's traditional ideological orientation. Madhok 
wrote that Vajpayee's affiliation with the pro-ccmmunist 
Students' Federation during his youth could explain his 
"leftist" ideology and his "softness" for the Nehru 
family. 100 Madhok left the Jana Sangh to establish his own 
political party. 101 

The Madhok episode did not deter the Jana Sangh's 
efforts to make itself a "party of the common man." In 
early November 1973 the Jana Sangh leadership called upon 
its members to agitate against mounting inflation. The 
party resorted to its new agitational approach by loaning 
cadre to Jaya Prak&sh Narayan' s movement of "total revolu¬ 
tion" in Bihar. 102 That campaign grew into a national 
political challenge directed against the prime minister, 
and the Jana Sangh became one of the constituent units in 
the National Coordination Ocmmittee, established by the 
leadership of the Jana Sangh, the Samyukta Socialist party, 
the Congress (0), and the Bharatiya Lck Dal in late 1974 to 
assist Narayan T s movement. 103 

The closer links among the opposition parties were to 
pay rich electoral dividends. In March 1975 the four 
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opposition parties part i c i pa ting in the National Coordin¬ 
ation Ccmnittee formed the Janata Morcha to contest the 
June state assembly elections in Gujarat* In those elec¬ 
tions, the Congress party won a higher percentage of the 
vote (41% compared to 38% for the opposition party alli¬ 
ance), though it won fewer seats (75 compared to 86). 104 
The four opposition parties formed a united front ministry 
in the 182 member assembly, with the support of the 12 
member Kisan Mazdoor Lok Paksha, a party representing the 
interests of rural landlords* The Jana Sangh itself won 18 

of the 40 seats it contested. 

The revolts against the Jana Sangh leadership between 
1972 and 1974 could not elicit much support from the 
organizational cadre. The party/ by recruiting a majority 
of its cadre from the RSS, was guaranteed a high degree of 
organizational stability. The party organization gave its 
organizing secretaries sufficient power to enforce compli¬ 
ance with party directives. Most of the organizing secre¬ 
taries were swayamsevaks ; many were pracharaks . For them 
to break loose from the party would mean separating them¬ 
selves from comrades with whan they had worked for many 
years. When interviewing' Vasantrao Oke, who had rebelled 
against both the RSS and the Jana Sangh, it was obvious 
that his most painful recollection was the memory of separ¬ 
ation from former RSS colleagues who ignored him during his 
"fall from grace." It was equally obvious that their ac¬ 
ceptance of him was perceived as a kind of personal redemp¬ 
tion. These men believe in the value of organized effort 
and are loathe to tolerate any person who threatens to 
splinter either the RSS or its affiliates. 

The organizing secretaries, many without families or 
other social or economic conmitments, orchestrated the 
party's more populist orientation, as Madhok and other 
dissident conservatives recognized. By and large, pracha¬ 
raks appeared to take seriously the social and economic 
implications of reformist advaita vedanta. As gatekeepers 
to party recruitment and advancement, the organizing secre¬ 
taries and senior level secretaries established the bounda¬ 
ries within which party policy was set. Those who sought 
to influence Jana Sangh policy had first to convince them 
that the proposed policy was consistent with the Hindu- 
oriented integraticnist belief system of the RSS. The 
organizers, in turn, also had to translate the belief sys¬ 
tem into strategies and policies capable of mobilizing 
support. 
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THE SWAYBMSEVAKS IN POLITICS 

Our Initial field work suggested to us that the secre¬ 
tarial network of the Jana Sangh, drawn almost exclusively 
frcm the RSS and guided by the full-time pracharaks, enfor¬ 
ced carmitment both to the world view of the RSS and to 
acceptable patterns of organizational behavior by recrui¬ 
ting other swayamsevaks to fill party positions. To test 
this, we interviewed a sample of cadre at all levels of the 
party organization in three parliamentary constituencies 
(Allahabad City in Uttar Pradesh, Sadar in Delhi, and Ban- 
bay Northeast in Maharashtra) between 1968-1971. The 190 
interviews were taken starting at the bo t ba n of the party 
hierarchy from officers serving in committees at the sthan- 
iya (block, level I), the mandal (neighborhood, level II), 
zilla (district, level III), the nagar (city, level IV), as 
well as in the state (level V) and national working commit¬ 
tees (level VI). 105 

Table 5 shows that ninety percent of the office bear¬ 
ers in the sample had an RSS background. Notice that no 
non-RSS members were in the two highest party categories, 
and that non-RSS members were weakly represented at the 
district level (6.7%), the most important decision-making 
body for the day-to-day activities of the party. 


Table 5 

RSS Mastership by Jana Sangh Position Level 


Jana Sangh RSS (%) Non-RSS (%)~ Total (%) 


Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Level IV 
Level V 
Level VI 

Total 


32 

( 

86.5) 

5 

(13.5) 

37 

(100.0) 

68 

( 

87.2) 

10 

(12.8) 

78 

(100.0) 

28 

( 

93.3) 

2 

( 6.7) 

30 

(100.0) 

12 

( 

85.7) 

2 

(14.3) 

14 

(100.0) 

13 

(100.0) 

0 

( 0.0) 

13 

(100.0) 

18 

(100.0) 

0 

( 0.0) 

18 

(100.0) 

171 

( 

90.0) 

19 

(10.0) 

190 

(100.0) 
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Similarly, we expected the secretarial gatekeepers of 
the party to select for higher party positions those who 
had already proved themselves in the RSS » Table 6 strongly 
backs the proposition that advancement in the Jana Sangh is 
related to prior advancement m the RSS* The swayamsevak 
who had already dene well in the RSS, we assumed, had deve¬ 
loped those organizational skills and behavioral values 
which gave him an advantage over others in the party. If 
socialization in the RSS provides the skills and attitudes 
required for holding a high party position, as Table 6 
suggests, then it follows that such socialization would 
also influence the rank at which swayamseraks entered the 
party. This proposition is strongly supported by Table 7. 
Those given greater responsibilities in the RSS tended to 
enter the party at a higher rank than those who had not 
been given such responsibilities. Indeed, none of the 
other variables tested (see Appendix B) with party position 
gave as high a correlation as that between prior advance¬ 
ment in the RSS and party position. 

The data in Tables 6 and 7 help to explain the high 
degree of cohesion in the Jana Sangh (and in the other 
members of the "family" which have a comparable recruitment 
policy). Group ccnirutment is one of the most highly valued 
of RSS norms, and one that lends itself to organizational 
cohesion. Consequently, the advancement of those swayam- 
sevaks who have demonstrated leadership capacity is conduc¬ 
ive to maintaining support for the goals of the party. A 
substantial body of research has shewn that commitment to 
leaders tends to generate support for the leaders' norms 
and the norms of the organizations they represent. 106 
Recruitment of local RSS achievers strengthened group cohe¬ 
sion in the party since many RSS members worked under their 
former RSS teachers within local party units. The deliber¬ 
ate recruitment of local RSS leaders strengthened compli¬ 
ance not only within the local party unit, but also streng¬ 
thened cohesion horizontally (between units on the same 
level) and vertically (between units at different levels). 
This could explain the comparatively low degree of faction¬ 
alism within the party’s organizational wing, even in those 
cases where the local leadership was in s t r ucted to support 
unpopular decisions (e.g., official language in Punjab). 
It could also explain the comparative lack of factionalism 
in the other members of the RSS "family." 

Yet RSS informants admit that there is a rather heavy 
attrition rate from the RSS, particularly during late adol¬ 
escence and early adulthood. Among the reasons are the 
concern of swayamsevaks (or their parents) that RSS member¬ 
ship will hinder their career possibilities or undermine 
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Table 6 

RSS Position by Party Level 



Level I 

17 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3 

0 


(53-2) 

(15-6) 

(3-D 

(15-6) 

(3-D 

(9.4) 

(0.0) 

Level II 

28 

12 

3 

13 

6 

3 

2 

(*) 

(41.8) 

(17-9) 

(4.5) 

(19-3) 

(9.0) 

(4-5) 

(3.0) 

Level III 

10 

0 

0 

4 

7 

3 

4 

(%) 

(35-7) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(14.3) 

( 25 . 0 ) 

(10.7) 

(14.3) 

Level IV 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

(%) 

(33-3) 

(0.0) 

(8.3) 

(8.3) 

( 25 - 0 ) 

(16.7) 

(8.4) 

Level V 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

4 

(%) 

(23-D 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(15-3) 

(0.0) 

(30.8) 

(30.8) 

Level VI 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

I 

11 

(%) 

(11.1) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(11.1) 

(11.1) 

(5.6) 

(61.1) 

TOTAL 

64 

17 

5 

27 

19 

16 

22 


(37-6) 

(10.0) 

(2.9) 

(15-9) 

(11.3) 

(9.4) 

(12.9) 


Pearson Correlation = 0.4871; Significance = 0.000 
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Table 7 

RSS Position by First Party Position 



Level I 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

(%) 

(52.5) 

(5-3) 

(5-3) 

(5.3) 

( 15 . 8 ) 

(15-8) 

(0.0) 

Level II 

10 

10 

3 

11 

2 

3 

1 

(X) 

(25-0) 

(25.0) 

(7.5) 

(27-5) 

(5.0) 

(7-5) 

(2.5) 

Level III 

8 

1 

0 

3 

7 

4 

3 

(X) 

(30.9) 

(3-8) 

(0.0) 

(11.5) 

(26.9) 

(15.4) 

(11-5) 

Level IV 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

(X) 

(36.4) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(18.1) 

(27-3) 

(9.1) 

(9-1) 

Level V 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 

(X) 

(20.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(6.7) 

(0.0) 

(73-3) 

Level VI 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(X) 

(50.0) 

... _(0.0) 

(0.0) 

(0.0) 

J0.0) _ 

(0.0) 

( 50 . 0 ) 

TOTAL 

36 

12 

4 

17 

16 

11 

17 


(31-9) 

(10.6) 

(3-5) 

(15-0) 

(14.3) 

(9-7) 

(15.0) 


Pearson Correlation = .3680; Significance s 0.001 
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their social status. Also, their commitment to the RSS 

H 

might be weakened by new, and possibly conflicting, social¬ 
ization experiences. Nevertheless, many members continue 
their participation—despite possible family opposition, 
various objective liabilities, and counter-socialization. 
The extensive peer group contacts which the RSS provides 
for its members clearly has induced sufficiently strong 
consensual norms among a large number of swayawsevaks to 
resist pressures to leave it. 107 Those who remained had 
developed strong cohesive bonds in the RSS prior to member¬ 
ship in the Jana Sangh. It is likely that peer group cohe¬ 
siveness was transferred to the Jana Sangh when the RSS 
member shifted to the party, since many shakha colleagues 
worked together in the party. Cohesiveness was also rein¬ 
forced by continued participation in RSS activities after 
joining the Jana Sangh. 

Long association with colleagues in the Jana Sangh 
also strengthened group bonds. At all levels of the party, 
the cadre commented that they were content to remain mere 
"soldiers" in the cause, satisfied to serve in whatever 
capacity party leaders deemed them best suited. Whatever 
the accuracy of such statements, the data do reveal that 
the cadre tended to hold their positions for rather long 
periods of time. Over one-half of the sample held only one 
position in the party. Almost 60 percent held their cur¬ 
rent position for at least four years, 108 and slightly more 
than 40 percent for at least six years. Given the extended 
time the Jana Sangh members remained in their positions and 
interacted with a common peer group, it was likely that the 
cadre in an organization unit had a high degree of loyalty 
to each other. Research on groups with a low turnover 
among group members suggests that the members of the group 
are likely to be committed to those norms which encourage 
continued participation in the group. 109 This might exp¬ 
lain the apparent lack of ambition for higher position 
among many RSS participants. 

Universal suffrage in a system of single members con¬ 
stituencies 1 10 forced the Jana Sangh leadership to mobilize 
support on a larger scale than any of the other RSS affil¬ 
iates, thus causing a higher degree of tension between the 
sometimes conflicting urges for ideological consistency and 
group solidarity, on the one hand, and electoral support, 
on the other. Selective recruitment of the cadre promoted 
organizational cohesion, but it also placed limits on the 
party's mobilizing capacity. The belief system on which 
the party was grounded threatened the world view of a sub¬ 
stantial part of the population—Muslims, Christians, and 
those committed to Western models of modernization, among 
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others. The relatively controlled recruitment system made 
the Jana Sangh a less attractive political instrument for 
local notables than those political parties which enabled 
group and factional leaders to exert exogamous influence on 
party policy. The centralized decision-making system man¬ 
aged by the organizing secretaries of the Jana Sangh some¬ 
times resulted in situations where the cadre was required 
to support policies which, while ideologically "correct," 
resulted in widespread loss of electoral support (e.g., 
advocating Punjabi as an official language in Punjab). 

We asked the interviewees a set of questions regarding 
their opinions on a set of political issues t6 determine 
how closely their personal views coincided with what we 
considered to be the RSS position. The interviewees were 
asked to state their reaction (agreement or disagreement) 
to a series of normative statements. Each statement in 
Table 8 is a paraphrase of the situational statement used 
in the interview schedule. 

A central theme of the RSS belief system is the resto¬ 
ration of social harmony by more equitably distributing 
access to economic and political power. Relating to this 
theme are statements referring to collapsing income differ¬ 
ences (#1), eliminating class and caste exclusiveness 
(#3,10,15), and entrusting ownership of the productive 
process to the workers (#5). On all these statements, we 
compared the answers with RSS position and party position, 
and discovered that those in the higher ranks of the party 
and/or the RSS were more likely to give answers that con¬ 
formed to the RSS belief system than those in the lower 
ranks. On the question of the patriotism of India's Mus¬ 
lims (#17), those who had held a higher position in the RSS 
and in the party also indicated a greater willingness to 
accommodate Muslims, perhaps reflecting their greater com¬ 
mitment to eliminating those social and cultural barriers 
which separate Indians frcm each other. 

On seme issues, the responses appear inconsistent with 
the RSS belief system. Two examples are the high degree of 
support for the right to strike (#6), and the opposition to 
agriculture organized on a cooperative basis (#14). The 
former assumes a certain measure of class consciousness, 
and the latter goes against the corporatist nature of the 
belief system. The strike was considered one of the more 
effective forms of protest against entrenched interest and 
an unresponsive government. Cooperative agriculture was 
opposed on the grounds that it would provide bureaucrats 
and politicians more opportunities to exploit the farmer. 
The labor affiliates of the RSS had on occasion expressed 
support for cooperative agriculture; however, the Jana 
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Table 8 


Value Orientations of Jana 




Value Statement 

% 

Agree 

% Dis- 
agree 

1. Income variations should be narrowed. 

97 

3 

2. Cow slaughter must be prohibited. 

3. Class identification weakens national 

94 

6 

loyalty. 

4. The state has responsibility for 

83 

17 

maintaining minimum living standards. 

5. Workers should share in ownership 

79 

21 

and management of industry. 

6. The strike is a legitimate technique 

76 

24 

for workers to employ. 

7. Foreign aid and assistance would help 

72 

28 

India to overcome its economic problems. 

8. The powers of the central government 

71 

29 

should be strengthened. 

9. Religious leaders provide valuable 

71 

29 

services to preserve national well-being. 

43 

57 

10. Caste loyalty should disappear. 

11. The major industries should be 

41 

59 

nationalized. 

12. The government should take control 
of all educational and social welfare 

39 

61 

activities. 

13. A democratic form of government cannot 
generate the strong leadership required 

28 

72 

for national progress. 

14. Agriculture should be organized on 

28 

72 

cooperative basis. 

15. It is socially wrong to permit inter- 

24 

76 

caste marriages. 

16. English should be retained as a link 

22 

78 

language. 

17. Since creation of Pakistan, Muslims 

14 

86 

have been loyal to India. 

10 

90 


Sangh had consistently opposed the idea. Rather, it had 
advocated stricter enforcement of land ceiling legislation 
and the distribution of land to the actual tiller of the 
soil. 

Distrust of the government and the bureaucracy among 
the respondents in this sample showed up in the negative 
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response regarding the nationalization of industry (#11), 
and regarding exclusive government control of education and 
social welfare (#11 and #12). However, there is a certain 
degree of ambiguity in the world view of the RSS regarding 
the government. On the one hand, there is support for a 
unitary state strong enough to defend the country from 
external foes and from internal challenges. On the other, 
there is a pervasive suspicion that bureaucrats and poli¬ 
ticians are self-centered and corrupt. Nonetheless, the 
Jana Sangh cadre did not oppose government interference in 
the econany or society generally. Indeed, the answers 
suggest that Myron Weiner's proposition—that Indians ex¬ 
pect the government to satisfy their economic and social 
aspirations—applies to most in this sample. 111 

Yet support for strengthening the pcwer of the central 
government (#8) appears Inconsistent with the populist, 
anti-establishment mood of the cadre. Two considerations 


might explain the favorable response to the issue. One is 
the fear that centrifugal forces are a real threat to the 


unity of India and that the central government must have 
more police pcwer to deal with the growing politization of 
regional and linguistic demands and sectarian loyalties. 


The other consideration is the view that the government 


should use its powers to improve the economy generally and 
the well-being of individuals specifically. Note the 
strong support for the fourth item, which addresses this 
point. However, the respondents were quite clear that a 
stronger central government does not imply an authoritarian 
form of government (#13). Many of the respondents, in 
answering item 13, commented that a democratic form of 


government, whatever its faults, provided more opportuni¬ 
ties to reorient government policy "in favor of the little 
man" than an authoritarian system, which many assumed would 
serve the interests of powerful elites. 

The cadre in this sample, on the whole, supported 
substantial changes in India's social and economic systems. 
While they backed proposals that would result in a wider 
dispersal of economic and political pcwer, they do not, in 
principle, support a more restricted role for the govern¬ 
ment in the country's development. The RSS belief system 
legitimizes protest against India's economic and political 
systems and hence, justifies the Jana Sangh's efforts to 
mobilize the discontented. 


According to the interview data, those most likely to 
agree with the belief system of the RSS were the cadre who 


had demonstrated successful RSS socialization, as measured 
by prior advancement through the ranks of the RSS. The RSS 
belief system, however, is on a very high level of 
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generality, and thus it is not a precise blueprint for 
action on specific issues. The affiliates are responsible 
for applying the broad ideological principles to their own 
specific areas of interest, and they have considerable 
freedom of maneuver on this matter. Indeed, they have 
often influenced the views of the RSS regarding a wide 
range of issues. They have on occasion even acted contrary 
to the wishes of RSS leaders or the official policy set by 
the central assembly and central executive committee of the 
RSS. 

Despite the obvious limits to the Jana Sangh's mobil¬ 
izing capacity imposed by the symbiotic linkage to the RSS, 
the cadre demonstrated considerable skill at party building 
and mobilizing support. They used political campaigns to 
mobilize electoral support. Party spokesmen premised bene¬ 
fits to potential support groups (e.g., higher pay to 
school teachers, higher procurement prices for farm commod¬ 
ities, more physical amenities to slum dwellers, etc.). 
The party appealed to diffuse nationalist and communal 
sentiments; party cadre and legislators also mobilized 
support through the services which they could render, such 
as providing citizens access to government officials, help¬ 
ing to unravel the maze of government regulations, and 
mediating community disputes. Starting in the 1970s, the 
party began to employ agitation on a wide scale to tap the 
discontent against inadequate government performance. 

The RSS leaders, for their part, were initially hesi¬ 
tant to accept the legitimacy of the political system esta¬ 
blished in the immediate post-independence period, but over 
time they began to take a more instrumental view of the 
political process. No Jana Sangh official proposed any 
fundamental change in India r s constitutional system, and 
RSS theorists have advanced such proposals more as a theo¬ 
retical exercise than as a real call for change. Undoub¬ 
tedly, at least part of this support for democracy ccmes 
from the recognition that the RSS cluster of organizations 
has a better opportunity to carry out its work under a 
democratic system than under seme authoritarian form of 
government. 
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Notes 


1. While Mahavir had little! practical experience in 
politics, he came frcm a politically active family. His 
father, Bhai Parmanand, had participated in revolutionary 
activities during his youth and had become a leading 
spokesman of the Arya Samaj in Punjab. Parmanand also 
played an active role in the Hindu Mahasabha. 

2. For a very good discussion of this manifesto, see 

Baxter, Jana Sangh , pp. 83-89. 

3. The concept of a unitary state, which was not men¬ 
tioned in this manifesto, larer became a central plank in 
Jana Sangh manifestos. In the place of the existing 
states, the party proposed the creation of smaller janapad - 
as, regional administrative units exercising powers dele¬ 
gated to them by the central government. This proposal was 
to receive considerable attention after the decision was 
made by the government to reorganize the states an a 
linguistic basis in the mid-1950s. Both the RSS and the 
Jana Sangh opposed unilateral states, claiming they would 
undermine national integration by encouraging regional 
subnationalism and political separatism. 

4. The cow, as a symbol of the divine mother, evokes a 
powerful emotional response from members of the RSS. Those 
who would do damage to this symbol are considered enemies 
of Indian culture. Both the Jana Sangh and the RSS have 
periodically participated in agitations aimed at forcing 
the government to ban cow slaughter. The largest single 
RSS effort was a nationwide cow-protection campaign in late 
1952. It was reported that sane 54,000 RSS swayamsevaks 
visited 85,000 villages to generate support for the move¬ 
ment. The RSS organized a conference in November 1953 to 
mobilize political support behind the campaign. Mauli 
Chandra Sharma, the Jana Sangh president, and several other 
praninent Jana Sangh leaders took an active role in that 
conference. See report in Organiser , 2 November 1953. 

5. By receiving 3.06% of the vote, the party was 
entitled to the exclusive use of a particular symbol. It 
used the deepak (the traditional lamp) as its symbol after 
the first general election. 

6. Mookerjee won a seat frcm southeast Calcutta, and 
Durga Char an Bannerji, the second Jana Sangh member frcm 
West Bengal, won the Midnapur seat. The party * s third 
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member of parliament was Umashankar Muljibhai Trivedi, who 
won the Chittor seat in Rajasthan. Trivedi was to play a 
leading role in the early development of the Jana Sangh. 

7. Organiser, 25 February 1952. 

8. See Baxter, Jana Sangh , pp. 107-116. 

9. Deendayal Upadhyaya, an RSS pracharak, had been the 
joint organizing secretary of Uttar Pradesh RSS when 
Golwalkar loaned him to the Jana Sangh. He was appointed 
secretary of the Uttar Pradesh Jana Sangh. At the Kanpur 
annual session he was appointed one of the two general 
secretaries, a position he held until 1967 when he became 
party president. 

10. This proposition was suggested to us by Vasant 
Krishnarao Oke in an interview with him on 4 September 1969 
in Delhi. 

11. Hew seriously Chatterjee was considered is not 
clear. Seme Jana Sangh informants claim that Chatter jee 
was not a serious candidate. Indeed, seme claim that he 
was never even offered the position. 

12. Interview with N. C. Chatter jee on 29 May 1969 at 
Calcutta. Much of the material in the discussion of a new 
party president is taken from that interview. 

13. Myron Weiner interviewed Chatter jee soon after the 
talks, and he reports that Chatter jee told him of a meeting 
in his New Delhi heme in which Jana Sangh and Mahasabha 
leaders discussed four options: The first proposed that the 
three Hindu-oriented parties (the Jana Sangh, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, and the Ram Rajya Parishad) disband and reorgan¬ 
ize as a single party. The second proposed a merger of the 
three, but with the provision that the Mahasabha continue 
to exist as a purely cultural organization. Another pro¬ 
posed an electoral alliance between the Mahasabha and the 
Jana Sangh, with each retaining its own organizational 
structure. The fourth proposed the amalgamation of the 
Jana Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha into a new political 
body. See discussion in Myron Weiner, Party Politics in 
India: The Development of a Mbit!-Party System (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 206. In our inter¬ 
view with him. Chatter jee claimed that he personally sup¬ 
ported the second option. 

14. If as Chatter jee asserts the second option of the 
four discussed was the one he personally favored, then 
V. D. Savarkar had good cause to doubt if the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha could exert influence within the proposed political 
arrangement. The RSS would surely have had far more influ¬ 
ence. Considering his views toward the RSS, Savarkar could 
not have relished the prospect of the Mahasabha operating 
in the shadow of the RSS. 
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15. Organiser, 8 February 1954. The previous August, 
Madhok wrote in Organiser, that "the successor of Dr. Mook- 
erjee must have that quality of carrying the workers with 
him. ..that demands perfect coordination between the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS. There can be persons who may like to 
disturb this coordination in the name of self-aggrandize¬ 
ment. Such people will be the worst enemies of these 
organizations and they will be betraying the sacred trust 
of Dr. Mookerjee." Ibid. , 16 August 1953. Considering 
subsequent events, it is clear that Madhok used this forum 
to advise Sharma to take the RSS cadre into his confidence. 

16. Interview with Mauli Chandra Sharma on 18 August 
1969 in Delhi. 

17. Interview with Vasantrao Krishna Oke on 4 Septem¬ 
ber 1969 in Delhi. 

18. Interview with Eknath Ranade on 29 December 1969 
in Kanya Kumari. 

19. Interview with Sharma on 18 August 1969 -in Delhi. 

20. The usual RSS interpretation of Oke's rebellion is 
that he lost the "egoless" qualities necessary for a worthy 
swayamsevak . Oke has since recanted and the RSS has again 
given him work. 

21. Interview with Sharma on 18 August 1969 in Delhi. 
Sharma claims that he tried to raise money "to put the 
party on a sound financial footing." 

22. Oke realized the cause was dbomed, and according 
to informants, he said nothing during the proceedings to 
defend his views. 

23. The Jana Sangh constitution did not give the orga¬ 
nizing secretaries the right to interfere in the party's 
decision making, but their influence among the swayamsevak 
participants provided them the de facto power to exert sig¬ 
nificant influence over the cadre. Indeed, the Jana Sangh 
constitution did not even describe their duties, specifying 
only that they would be appointed by state working ccmriit- 
tees, and that their duties would be established by these 
committees. Jana Sangh constitution (amended by All-India 

General Council session, Bhagalpur, 5-7 May 1972), art. 13, 
para. 6. 

24. This factional struggle in the Delhi Jana Sangh 
reported extensively in Hindustan Times (Delhi), 4-5 Novem¬ 
ber 1954. 

25. These manuevers are reported in Organiser, 8 Nov¬ 
ember 1954. 

26. Ibid . 

27. The next plenary session of the party was held at 
Jodhpur in late December 1954, and the party leaders selec¬ 
ted Prem Nath Dogra president. Dogra, a former RSS sangh- 
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chalak in Kashmir and founder of the Praja Parishad, could 
be relied upon to cooperate in purging the party of its 
"undisciplined" elements. Few of the legislative members 
of the new Jana Sangh were RSS members, and many deserted 
it during the struggle for control of the party. Most of 
its legislators in Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, and 
Rajasthan were either expelled or switched party allegi¬ 
ances. A group of the Jana Sangh dissidents in Delhi 
organized the National Democratic Front. This group, some¬ 
times referred to as the' Democratic Jana Sangh, also 
received seme scattered support in Uttar Pradesh and Pun¬ 
jab. However, the new party could generate little enthusi¬ 
asm and, as the 1957 elections approached, many of its 
active participants drifted into other parties. A discus¬ 
sion of this splinter party in H. D. Malaviya, The Danger 
of Right Reaction (New Delhi: Socialist Congressman Publi¬ 
cation, 1965). 

28. Even the Jana Sangh constitution stipulated that 
the president would choose the general secretary, this 
"selection" was never in doubt after 1954. Upadhyaya was 
annually "chosen," and he was recognized as the de facto 
leader of the party. 

29. This manifesto is discussed in Baxter, Jana Sangh, 
pp. 141-142. 

30. Loyalty to party principles played more of a role 
in candidate selection than in 1951. Consequently, few 
candidates chosen in 1951 were again nominated in 1957 and 
a larger number of RSS members were awarded tickets. 

31. Of the assembly constituencies Baxter defines as 
rural, the Jana Sangh contested 334 seats in the 1957 elec¬ 
tions in Uttar Pradesh, receiving 15.5% of the vote, though 
this still did not measure up to the 22.69% of the vote it 
won in the 34 urban constituencies it contested. He also 
pointed out that its "rural" vote increased 78% between 
1957 and 1962, while the "urban" vote increased only 26%. 
Baxter, Jana Sangh, pp. 235-236. 

32. Those cities are Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Kanpur, 
and Lucknow. Figures from Organiser, 9 November 1959. 

33. See Wayne Wilcox's discussion of Madhya Bharat in 
"Madhya Pradesh," in Weiner, State Politics , pp. 132-137. 

34. Prabhakar Balwant Dani, one of the most successful 
RSS organizers, established RSS work in Madhya Bharat in 
the 1930s. After serving there, he was chosen the RSS 
general secretary in 1946, a post he held until 1956. He 
also served as general secretary between 1962-1965. Bio¬ 
graphical data on Dani in Organiser , 31 May 1965. 

35. Lawrence L. Shrader discusses these elections in 
"Rajasthan" in Weiner, State Politics , pp. 329-337. 
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36. In the first three elections, the Jana Sangh won 
assOTbly seats in eleven districts of the state, all but 


37. We are referring here only to those districts 
included within the present state of Punjab. The party has 
received rural support in the Hindi-speaking districts of 
the southern part of the Punjab, which are now included in 

Haryana. 

38. The Jana Sangh's opposition to Maha Delhi (greater 
Delhi) was linked to its opposition to the division of the 
Punjab. The Congress unit in Delhi, until 1967, had con¬ 
sistently advocated the creation of an expanded Delhi state 
that would include the Hindi-speaking districts of southern 
Punjab. The Jana Sangh in Delhi vehemently opposed the 
idea. An expanded Delhi might lead to a dilution of its 
support in Delhi as well as in Punjab. 

39. See discussion in Baldev Raj Nayar, "Punjab," in 
Weiner, State Politics , pp. 449-456. 

40. Rmbala Tribune (Ambala), 3 November 1960 reported 
Golwalkar's comments. 

41. Ibid., 20 October 1960. 

42. Times of India (Delhi), 9 November 1961. 

43. Balraj Madbok wen a seat in the New Delhi consti¬ 
tuency in a 1961 bye-election. This seat was lost the 
following year in the 1962 general elections. 

44. For a discussion of that factional conflict, see 
Mahender Kumar Saini and Walter Andersen, "The Congress 
Split in Delhi: The Effect of Factionalism on Organiza¬ 
tional Performance and System-Level Interactions," Asian 
Survey 9 (November 1971): 1084-1110. 

45. Puri, "Jammu and Kashmir," pp. 224-238. 

46. The Parishad's percentage of the total vote in the 
two elections was a respectable 28.44% in 1957 and 24.45% 
in 1962. 

47. The Jana Sangh general secretary reported that 
party membership in Maharashtra had fallen off considerably 
between 1957 and I960, declining from 45,000 to 10,000. 
Reported in Organiser , 1 February 1960. 

48. RSS leaders opposed the creation of linguistic 
states, arguing that unilingual states were likely to cre¬ 
ate separatist sentiment. Despite this, the Jana Sangh 
organization in Maharashtra and Gujarat joined electoral 
alliances whose major objective was the division of Bombay 
State on a linguistic basis. 

49. A discussion of her Congress party critics in 
Zareer Masam, Indira Gandhi: A Biography (New York: Thcmas 
Y. Cromwell, 1967), pp. 154-176. 
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50. For a critical account of the RSS participation, 
see D. R. Goyal, Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (New Delhi: 
Radhakrishna Prakashan, 1979), p. 106. 

51. Senior party leaders had met in the late 1950s to 
consider an ideological statement, but the party remained 
without one until Deendayal Upadhyaya formulated his views 
on Integral Humanism. 

52. Upadhyaya, Deendayal, Integral Humanism (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh, n.d.). 

53. Quoted in Walter Andersen, "Political Philosophy 
of Deendayal Upadhyaya," in Raje Sudhakar, ed., Destination 
(Delhi: Deendayal Research Institute, 1978), p. 47. 

54. These resolutions printed in Bharatiya Jana Sangh: 
Resolutions passed by the Bharatiya Karya Samiti at the 
Twelfth Session , a Jana Sangh pamphlet. 

55. Resolution passed at 15 January 1966 Kanpur ses¬ 
sion of the working committee. 

56. Resolution passed at 30 April, 1 May 1966 working 
committee session at Jullunder. 


57. Resolution passed at 12, 13 July 1966 working 
committee meeting at Lucknow. 

58. Deendayal Upadhyaya, who remained general secre¬ 
tary, was still the dominant figure in the central execu¬ 
tive. Madhok was a logical choice as president because he 
had a reputation as a dynamic articulate politician. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, a skillful parliamentarian and orator. 


remained leader of the Jana Sangh parliamentary group. 

59. Organiser, 8 May 1966. 

60. The analysis of the Jana Sangh's urban vote taken 


from the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting's Fourth 


General Elections: An Analysis (Faridabad: Thompson Press, 


1967), p. 251. 


61. Yogesh Puri, "An Analysis of Jammu and Kashmir 


tember 1967): 239-250. 

62. See Baxter’s analysis of the urban vote, Jana 
Sangh , pp. 288-289. 

63. Four of the winning parliamentary candidates were, 
in fact, members of the Scindia Rajmata's group and did not 
formal ly register themselves as Jana Sanghmembers inparliament. 

64. Fourth General Elections , p. 179. 

65. Interview with him on 26 February 1969 in Delhi. 

66. Hindustan Times (Delhi), 23 April 1967. 

67. Organise r, 9 April 1967. 

68. Ibid., 21 September 1967. 

69. Many Jana Sangh critics interpreted the party’s 
shift as more a rhetorical than a real commitment to a 
radical change in policies. However, the pressure of the 
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party ’ s delegates on the leadership to change tho pairty s 
policies do indicate real popular support from the cadre 

for its new policies and tactics. 

70. Upadhyaya, during his fourteen years as general 

secretary, had remained in the background, devoting his 
efforts to building the organizational structure of the 
party. He began to prepare for his new and more public 
role by running unsuccessfully for the Jaunpur parliamen¬ 
tary seat (in Uttar Pradesh) in 1964. 

71. The working committee at its 7, 8 September 1969 
meeting at Indore supported the strike. The Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh helped organize that strike. 

72. See reports of the conflict in Hindustan Times 

(Delhi), 21 and 26 September 1968. 

73. Indian Express (Delhi), 10 September 1969. 

74. Statesman (Delhi), 3 September 1969. 

75. Ibid . 

76. Reported in Northern India Patrika (Allahabad), 
1 March 1967. 

77. Reported in Statesman (Delhi), 30 January 1967. 

78. Statesman (Delhi), 2 September 1969. 

79. A summary of the talks in Hindustan Times (Delhi), 
30 May 1969. 

80. Reported in Times of India (Delhi), 17 September 

1969. 

81. A good summary of events leading up to agreement, 
ibid. ., 26 January 1971. 

82. In recognition of the importance of the Scindia 

family's influence in Madhya Pradesh, the Jana Sangh 

included Madhavrao Scindia on its working committee in 

1971. His mother, Vij aya Raje Scindia, the politically 

astute head of the family, formally joined the Jana Sangh 

in October 1972, Madhavrao and his mother have fallen out 

politically. Madhavrao left the Jana Sangh during the 

1975-1977 Emergency; he joined Mrs. Gandhi's Congress 

party. His mother remained a senior figure in the Jana 

Sangh and new in the BJP, serving as vice oresident from 
1980-1986. 

83. Results reported in Organiser , 7 November 1970. 

84. One month after the general elections, Delhi had 
Municipal Corporation elections. The Congress in Delhi was 
deeply divided and the Jana Sangh retained control of the 
Corporation with an even larger majority than in 1967. 

85. Reports of the criticism in Organiser, 17 July 
1971 and Hindustan Times (Delhi), 4 July 1971. 

86. Reported in Jana Deep Souvenir , ed. by J. P. 
Mathur (Delhi: Rakesh Press, 1971), p. 3. Vajpayee did not 
need much convincing because he already believed that the 
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party should portray itself as a representative of the 

"ccnmon man." 

87. For a study of the political influence of Rajas¬ 
than's princely order, see Kusum Bhargava, "Rajasthan Poli¬ 
tics and Princely Rulers: An Analysis of Electoral Proces¬ 
ses, " Indian Journal of Political Science 33 (October- 
December 1972): 413-430. 

88- Organiser printed a surprisingly frank report, 
indicating the depth of feeling among the cadre. Organi¬ 
se r, 12 May 1972. 

89. The Rajya Sabha is India's upper house of parlia¬ 
ment, somewhat analogous to the British House of Lords. 

90. The party had already moved to implement this 
decision in 1971 by selecting Sheikh Abdul Rahman to its 
working committee, the first Muslim to be chosen to it. 
Sheikh Rahman was the most prominent party activist frcm 
the Muslim canTtunity in Kashmir. He bolted the party in 
1974 to join the Bharatiya Kranti Dal. 

91. Quoted frcm a party pamphlet reporting his speech 
to the Bhagalpur annual session held on 5-7 May 1972. 

92. Advani served as secretary of the Rajasthan Jana 
Sangh, 1952-57; secretary of the Delhi Pradesh Jana Sangh, 
1958-1962; vice president of the Delhi state unit, 1965- 
1967; assistant editor of Organiser , 1960-1967. Before 
joining the party, he served as an RSS pracharak; among 
other offices, he was a secretary of the RSS unit in Karchi 
and an organizing secretary in Rajasthan. Vajpayee contin¬ 
ued to serve as leader of the parliamentary wing of the 
party. Party informants suggest that Vajpayee himself 
wanted to reduce the scope of his duties, preferring to 
concentrate on legislative activities. 

93. The party's 1967 election manifesto also stated 
that Rs. 2,000/month was the maximum expendable income, but 
it did not specify if this were family or individual income. 

94. Parts of that speech printed in Organiser, 17 Feb¬ 
ruary 1973. 

95. Reported ibid., 23 April 1973, 

96. The first significant example of agitation 
employed by the Jana Sangh was its participation in Jaya 
Prakash Narayan's anti-corruption drive in Bihar. Both the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS supplied cadre to this movement, 
which emerged in early 1974 from a student-led protest 
against inadequate university facilities and quickly escal¬ 
ated into a major confrontation with the government of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

97. Madhok, in proposing such changes, misread the 
mood of the grass-roots cadre. Events were to shew that 
they did not favor his conservative approach. 
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98. Reported in Indian Express (Delhi), 14 March 1973. 

99. Reported ibid., 30 March 1973. 

100. Vajpayee took his M. A. in Political Science from 
the D. A. V. College in Kanpur where he was actively invol¬ 
ved in the oormunist-affiliated Students’ Federation. He 
later joined the RSS as a pracharak. Vajpayee was assigned 
to serve as private secretary to Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
and was involved in the party's organizational work until 
his election to parliament in 1957. Biographical material 
from a Jana Sangh pamphlet brought cut on the occasion of 
the fifteenth annual Jana Sangh session in Bombay in April 

1969. 

101. After leaving the Jana Sangh, Madhok established 
the Lck Tantrik Jana Sangh, which merged with the Bharatiya 
Lok Dal in 1974. Refused a ticket by the Janata alliance 
in the 1977 election, he established his own Jangh Sangh 

party. 

102. The RSS also loaned workers to Narayan's movement 
in Bihar. 

103. Vajpayee arx3 other Jana Sangh national leaders 
advocated closer cooperation among the opposition parties 
for the sixth general elections scheduled for early 1976. 
They proposed that the parties jointly run candidates under 
a ootmon electoral symbol. 

104. The Jana Sangh won 18 of the 40 seats assigned to 
it by the Lok Sangharsh Samiti, though it received about 
the same percentage of the vote as in the 1972 elections 
(approximately 9%). 

105. This data was collected 1968-1971 by Walter 
Andersen and included in his unpublished doctoral disser¬ 
tation submitted in 1975 to the University of Chicago, "The 
Jana Sangh* Ideology and Organization in Party Behavior." 
In one of the 3 parliamentary districts included in this 
study, the zilla level was above the nagar in the party 

hierarchy, and we have taken this into account in preparing 
the tables. 

106. Amitai Etzicni, for example, notes that strong 
personal bonds between leaders and followers is likely to 
generate congruency between the views of followers and 
leaders, resulting in stranger group adhesiveness. See his 
Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations , pp. 187-189. 
In a study of small groups in the military, Shi Is and 
Jancwitz discovered that commitment to Nazi ideology was 
higher in those units were officers with Nazi beliefs 
developed strong personal relations with the enlisted men, 
regardless of group oohesiveness among the enlisted men 
themselves. E. A. Shils and M. Jancwitz, "Cohesion and 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in World War XI," Public 
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Opinion Quarterly 12 (1948): pp. 280-315. Similar conclu¬ 
sions on group cohesion and loyalty were found in studies 
of American soldiers. See Samuel Stouffer et al., The 
American Soldier: Adjustment During Army Life (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949), pp. 414-420; Samuel 
Stouffer et al.. The American Soldier: Combat and Its 
Aftermath (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
pp. 324-361. 

107. Even when an individual swayamsevak has no great 
conviction about RSS goals, loyalty to the RSS organization 
is likely to remain strong if the small subunits of the 
shakha are able to stimulate group loyalty among the parti¬ 
cipants. The influence of small groups on larger group 
loyalties is discussed in Morton Grodzins, The Loyal and 
the Disloyal: Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Treason 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 43-47. 

108. The Jana Sangh had annual party elections for 
organizational positions. 

109. Etzioni, Comparative Analysis of Complex Organi¬ 
zations, p. 182. 

110. The Jana Sangh favored a system of proportional 
representation as one means of overccming its mobilization 
problems. Because it had difficulty accumulating enough 
support in a single constituency to win elections, the 
party's percentage of the seats at both the state and cent¬ 
ral level was consistently lcwer than its percentage of the 
vote. 

111. See his discussion of this proposition in Myron 
Weiner, The Politics of Scarcity (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 26-30. 
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The Triumph of Activism 


The RSS in the 1970s confronted a series of political 
challenges that pushed it and its affiliates towards a 
significantly higher level of activism. These challenges 
buttressed the position of activist leaders who wanted to 
make their organizations more relevant to the practical 
problems faced by the people, and who were more willing to 
employ confrontational tactics to do so. While there are 
many senior figures who still see the RSS role in the 
limited context of character building, the need for polit¬ 
ical protection in the 1970s tilted the scales, perhaps 
decisively, towards the activist side, though the RSS con¬ 
tinued to shun a political role for itself. 1 Direct polit¬ 
ical action would undermine the role the RSS defined for 
itself as a moral guide above partisan strife. Direct 
involvement in politics would also again make it a likely 
target of political attack. 

By the mid-1970s, when a state of Emergency was dec¬ 
lared and the RSS was banned, the RSS was prepared to coop¬ 
erate closely with a wide range of groups, many of whom had 
previously demanded restrictions on its activities. Mutual 
suspicions were significantly reduced during the 1975-1977 
Emergency when the RSS cadre worked closely with a wide 
variety of groups to oppose the restrictions on civil lib¬ 
erties. The "family' 1 of RSS organizations adopted a more 
liberal interpretation of Hindu nationalism. While the RSS 
(and its affiliates) is still criticized for its Hindu 
orientation, the RSS is no longer the pariah organization 

that it was for most of the period since India's indepen¬ 
dence in 1947. 
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POLITICAL ASSERTIVENESS OF TOE RSS 

By the mid-1960s, the RSS was beginning to regain its 
self-confidence. The organization began to add new 
shakhas, members, and full-time workers, which enabled it 
to breathe renewed life into the affiliates. Signs of the 
renewed assertiveness were Golwalkar's acceptance in 1964 
of an invitation to address RSS-affiliated groups in Burma 
and the organization’ s offer in 1965 to King Mahendra of 
Nepal to address a Makar Sankrant (winter solstice) fes¬ 
tival. The Government of India, probably reflecting the 
still deep suspicions of the RSS, refused to allow the 
visit of the Nepalese king or to permit Golwalkar to leave 
the country. Still another indication of a more assertive 
RSS was the address of General Secretary Deoras to Jana 
Sangh delegates attending the 1965 annual session at 
Gwalior, the first time a national RSS official had done 
so. 2 

Suspicions of the political influence of the RSS, 
stoked by the success of the Jana Sangh in the 1967 
national elections and subsequent state elections (attri¬ 
buted in part to the help given it by the RSS), made the 
RSS a political target. The split of the Congress party in 
late 1969, raising the possibility of a non-Congress coali¬ 
tion government at the center with Jana Sangh participa¬ 
tion, further stoked the fires of concern regarding the 
political intentions of the RSS. In addition, apprehen¬ 
sions regarding the RSS were exacerbated by a series of 
ccrrinunal riots in the late 1960s. The Jana Sangh for its 
part was branded as communal because of its links with the 
RSS, and those opposition parties which cooperated with the 
Jana Sangh were tarred with a similar ccrrinunal brush. Seme 
senior figures in the Congress party even sought to dis¬ 
credit their factional opponents by charging them with 
being RSS sympathizers. 

The mounting criticism of the RSS in the late 1960s, 
including demands at very high levels of the governing 
Congress party that it be banned, alarmed the RSS leader¬ 
ship. The need for political protection again become 
salient. Against this backdrop, the RSS leadership sup¬ 
ported a united front among the rorxxxrrrtunist opposition 
parties to place a brake on the power of the Congress 
party. The central policy-making body of the RSS—the 
Akhi 1 -Bharatiya pratinidhi sabha (the central assembly) — 
gave its blessing to united front governments which had 
been formed in several states. 3 Balasaheb Deoras, general 
secretary of the RSS between 1965-1973, encouraged the 
increasing activism of the student and labor affiliates 
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(the Vidyarthi Parishad and Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, 
respectively). The RSS also launched its own mass public 
relations campaign in the late 1970s to counter charges 
regarding its alleged role in communal riots. 

In the political field, the perceived need of the RSS 
for protection strengthened the activist stance associated 
with Atal Behari Vajpayee, president of the Jana Sangh 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s. He advocated an 
alliance strategy among opposition parties; he orchestrated 
the party’s leftward move on economic issues; and he invol¬ 
ved the party in agitation. The party's more populist 
stance was resisted by a vocal conservative element led by 
Balraj Madhok, party president between 1966-1967. 4 Madhok 
tried unsuccessfully to get the RSS to back him in his 
dispute with Vajpayee. Bitterly criticizing the RSS, he 

left the Jana Sangh in 1972. 

The poor performance in the 1971 parliamentary elec¬ 
tions of the so-called "grand alliance" of opposition par¬ 
ties which included the Jana Sangh, followed by the medio¬ 
cre performance of the Jana Sangh in 1972 state assembly 
elections, forced the RSS to look for protection beyond 
traditional party structures. The RSS condoned the 
increasing militancy of its student and labor affiliates 
between 1973-1975. The most dramatic example of such mili¬ 
tancy was the increasing politization of the Vidyarthi 
Parishad, which became involved in movements directed 
against the Congress party governments of Bihar and Gujarat 
during this period. In Bihar, the Vidyarthi Parishad par¬ 
ticipated in a state-wide protest that accepted the "total 
revolution" concept of Jaya Prakash Nar ay an, a respected 
social reformer. Nar ay an advocated the replacement of a 
political system dominated by professional politicians with 
a form of participatory democracy. He initially directed 
his criticise at the Bihar state government, but in late 
1974 concluded that no fundamental changes could take place 
unless the "total revolution" was broadened to include the 
center on the grounds that Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
controlled the policies of the state governments dominated 
by her Congress party. Thus the stage was set for a con¬ 
frontation between the RSS, which supported Narayan's 
"total revolution," and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

The Government of India in 1975 charged that the RSS 
"family" of organizations was a force in the movement sup¬ 
porting "total revolution," and with sane justification. 5 
From late 1974, the Jana Sangh was closely involved in 
Narayan's activities. On 25-26 November 1974, Jana Sangh 
leaders met in Delhi with their counterparts from other 
opposition parties to establish a national coordination 
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committee that would back Narayan's movement of "total 
revolution." Organiser , the unofficial mouthpiece of the 
RSS, reported that the Jana Sangh leaders were considering 
a "prolonged war of attrition in which civil disobedience 
and no-tax campaigns would play their due role." 6 Bala- 
saheb Deoras, at a 1 December 1974 rally in Delhi, called 
Narayan a "saint" who had "ccme to rescue society in dark 
and critical times. 7 The Vidyarthi Parishad was already 
deeply and directly associated with "total revolution." 

While the central assembly of the RSS took the unusual 
step of supporting Narayan’s "total revolution," the RSS 
leadership did not deviate from the organization’s tradi¬ 
tional policy of keeping the RSS itself aloof from politi¬ 
cal activities, and it continued to do so until after the 
July 1975 ban on the RSS. However, RSS leaders certainly 
encouraged swayamsevaks "in their individual capacity" to 
get involved. 8 

Narayan for his part publicly praised the RSS (and 
other members of the "family"). At the annual Jana Sangh 
session in March 1975, he dismissed charges that the Jana 
Sangh was "fascist." 9 At an RSS camp two months later, he 
ccnplimented the RSS for its efforts to reduce economic 
inequality and corruption. 10 Such praise from a respected 
national figure like Narayan was a major achievement for 
the RSS as it reached out for public acceptance and for 
political protection. 

Events during the first half of 1975 placed the RSS on 
a collision course with the government. 11 Following 
several months of student-led demonstrations in which the 
Vidyarthi Parishad played an active role, the Congress 
party government of Gujarat resigned in March 1975. 
Several opposition parties, including the Jana Sangh, 
formed the Janata Morcha, an electoral alliance, which won 
a majority in the June assembly elections there. On 5 
June, the Uttar Pradesh High Court at Allahabad declared 
Prime Minister Gandhi's 1971 election to parliament invalid 
due to violations of the election law. The opposition 
immediately called for her resignation. On 25 June oppo¬ 
sition party leaders met with Narayan in Delhi to form the 
Lak Sangarsh Samiti (LSS), a coordinating body to direct 
the activities of the "total revolution." Nana Deshmukh, 
the organizing secretary of the Jana Sangh and a former RSS 
pracharak, was named its general secretary. On the evening 
of 25 June, Narayan gave a speech in New Delhi appealing to 
the military not to obey an "illegal order." The next 
morning. Prime Minister Gandhi declared a state of Emergen¬ 
cy, ordered the arrest of political opponents and imposed a 
censorship on the press. On 30 June Balasaheb Deoras was 
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arrested, 1 2 and on 4 July the RSS and 23 other organiza¬ 
tions were banned. 13 

The initial reaction of the RSS leadership was to take 
a cautious wait-and-see approach. When the government 
began to arrest RSS workers on a large scale, the RSS com¬ 
mitted itself to working closely with the LSS, thus break¬ 
ing the RSS tradition of keeping the organization aloof 
from political movements. This decision was taken at a 
meeting of leading pracharaks at Bombay in late July, after 
consultation with the incarcerated Balasaheb Deoras. 14 
Holding primary responsibility for coordinating RSS work 
with the LSS were four zonal pracharaks: Yadavrao Joshi 
(south), Moropant Pingale (west), Bharao Deoras (east), and 
Rajendra Singh (north). In addition, Rambhau Godbole, the 
Jana Sangh's organizing secretary for Bihar and West Ben¬ 
gal, was instructed to establish contact with opposition 
party leaders; Moropant Pingale to coordinate activities 
with the LSS and to organize a nationwide satyagraha; 
Eknath Ranade, head of the Vivekananda Kendra, to handle 
discussions with the government. 15 

The July meeting in Bombay established a set of goals 
for the underground RSS organization: It would (1) maintain 
.the morale of the swayamsevaks by providing them opportun¬ 
ities to meet together (e.g., prayer meetings, sporting 
events, etc.); (2) establish an underground press and dis¬ 
tribution system for it; (3) prepare for a nationwide 
satyagraha, establishing contact with significant nonpolit¬ 
ical figures and with prominent representatives of the min¬ 
ority ccmnunities; and (4) solicit overseas Indian support 
for the RSS in the underground activities of the LSS. 
Regarding this last goal, the RSS made use of the Indians 
for Democracy, an organization established in the US immed¬ 
iately after the Emergency. In November 1976 the Friends 
of India Society, International, was formed in England to 
mobilize overseas swayamsevaks for the same purpose. 

The grass roots structure of the LSS included many RSS 
workers, which presented the RSS cadre with an unprece¬ 
dented opportunity to gain political experience and to 
establish a working relationship with political leaders. 
This RSS activism promoted the careers of dynamic pracha- 
raks, such as Rajendra Singh (new the RSS general secre¬ 
tary) and H. v. Sheshadri (now zonal pracharak for the 

southern states, where the RSS has recently experienced its 
most rapid growth). 

RSS activism reached a high point during the 1975-1977 
Emergency and set the stage for a more dynamic organization 
in the post-1977 period. Regarding the Emergency period 
itself, RSS publications claim that the swayamsevaks played 
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the key role in the underground movement, constituting the 
"backbone" of the LSS, according to one senior RSS offi¬ 
cial. 16 The RSS had also mobilized its extensive support 
network among overseas Indians to publicize the anti-Emer¬ 
gency effort internationally and to smuggle literature into 
the country. Whatever the extent of the cadre's role, no 
one doubts that it was significant. Even Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi admitted in late 1975 that "there has been no 
let up in its [RSS] activity. They are now functioning in 
an organized underground manner.... Even in a region like 
Kerala, the RSS has established a foothold. 1,17 RSS sources 
claim that over 25,000 of its members were arrested under 
the Defense of India rules and an equal number under the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act, many of them during 
the November 1975-January 1976 satyagraha organized by the 
underground RSS. 18 Nana Deshmukh, a former RSS pracharak 
with close ties to the top RSS leadership, was asked by 
Narayan to assume "full powers" of the LSS when Narayan was 
arrested. 19 Deshmukh had earlier been selected by Narayan 
to be the secretary of the LSS, perhaps because of the 
major involvement of the RSS "family" of organizations in 
the movement of "total revolution." Following Deshmukh's 
arrest in October 1975, Ravindra Varna, a Congress (O) 
politician, took charge. He was succeeded in November 1976 
by D. B. Thengadi, a former RSS pracharak who was then 
general secretary of the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh. 

The RSS also contributed directly to the opposition 
Janata alliance campaign prior to the March 1977 general 
elections. So worried was the government'by its support to 
the Janata alliance, according to M. V. Moghe (RSS baudhfk 
pranukh, the official in charge of propaganda), that Prime 
Minister Gandhi instructed a "high official" to meet under¬ 
ground RSS leaders two weeks prior to the polling to dis¬ 
cuss an offer to lift the ban if the RSS would withdraw its 
support from the Janata alliance. 20 The ban on the RSS, 
however, was not lifted until 21 March 1977, after the 
victory of the Janata alliance. 


1977-1980: SUCCESSES AND CHALLENGES 

The RSS emerged from its 21-month ban (4 July 1975- 
21 March 1977) far more self-confident about its role in 
Indian society than at any time since independence. The 
cadre had developed a Sense of mission (as they had during 
the first ban in 1948-1949) that envisaged a program far 
more ambitious than character building. And this time— 
unlike 1949—there was a sarsanghchalak , Balasaheb Deoras, 
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who was inclined in that direction himself. 

Regarding politics, the RSS—whose cadre had cam¬ 
paigned vigorously for the Janata alliance candidates 
took at least partial credit for the defeat of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Gandhi in the 16-20 March 1977 national elections. 
That defeat was most dramatically registered in the seven 
Hindi-speaking states, where Gandhi's Congress party won 
only 2 of the 237 parliamentary seats. The Janata party, 
in contrast, swept this area and won 298 out of 542 seats 
nationally. The share of the Jana Sangh group, whose sup¬ 
port base was in the Hindi-speaking states, was 93 seats, 
making it the largest element in the Janata alliance. 21 

The Janata alliance, which became the Janata party on 
1 May 1977, formed India’s first non-Congress national 
government, and Prime Minister Morarji Desai's cabinet 
included three Jana Sangh members (all RSS members): Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Lai Krishan 
Advani, Minister of Information and Broadcasting; and Brij 
Lai Varma, Minister of Industry. After the 20 June 1977 
assembly elections, Jana Sangh chief ministers (all RSS 
members) presided over "three state governments (Himachal 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan) and one union ter¬ 
ritory (Delhi), and members of the Jana Sangh group were 
included in the cabinets of other states where the Janata 
party von majorities. 

The Janata party from the start was a fragile coali¬ 
tion. Party leaders battled against each other to improve 
their own standing and that of their group. The RSS, 
closely identified in the popular mind with the Jana Sangh 
group, inevitably became an issue as the groups maneuvered 
for influence. In addition, the RSS had taken a direct 
political role during the Bnergency and during the 1977 
campaign, and many wondered about its long-range political 
intentions. 

The RSS for its part continued to reject publicly a 
direct role for itself in politics. A direct political 
role would have undermined the RSS self-conception as a 
moral guide above the mundane conflict of personalities. 
Its leaders probably realized that direct involvement in 
politics would again make the RSS the object of intense 
political attack, which would lead to renewed demands for 
restrictions on its activities. However, the RSS leader¬ 
ship did envisage seme kind of cooperative relationship 
with the government. Indeed, the RSS probably expected 
favorable treatment frem the government. Deoras, for exam¬ 
ple, told newsmen on 11 May 1977 that the RSS and the gov¬ 
ernment could cooperate in such areas as education, social 
welfare, youth affairs, but "the Swayamsevaks of the Sangh 
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are not volunteers who will spread the duzries and fix the 
mike for seme leaders to cone and make speeches.” 22 But 
the political situation was so radically different from the 
past that the RSS leadership probably did not knew hew it 
would work out the anticipated cooperation. Moreover, the 
Jana Sangh ceased to exist as a separate party, and its own 
members had to work out a relationship with the other con¬ 
stituents of the Janata party, seme of whom were deeply 
suspicious of the RSS. 

Outside the political arena, the RSS leaders must have 
been pleased by the post-1977 experience. The RSS (and its 
affiliates) experienced a surge in membership. Its general 
secretary reported in early 1978 that the number of shakhas 
had increased from 8500 in 1975 to 11,000 in 1977. 23 One 
year later, the RSS announced the addition of another 2000 
shakhas . 24 Assuming 50-100 participants per shakha , this 
represents an additional participation rate of 225,000 to 
450,000 within two years, the fastest growth of the RSS to 
that date. (It was to grow even faster during the next 
several years.) The general secretary reported that the 
number of shakhas had increased to 17,000 by 1981, an 
increase of 3000 over the previous year. 25 He reported 
still another 3000 new shakhas during 1981. 2 6 The most 
rapid expansion was in the four southern states in which 
the RSS previously was weakly represented. 27 According to 
one survey, by the mid-1980s the RSS had shakhas in nearly 
all the 5000 villages of Kerala, undoubtedly because of 
Hindu apprehensions over growing assertiveness of the 
state's oemmunists and Muslims. 28 A Government of India 
home ministry report claimed that regular attendance 
nationally in 1981 was nearly cne million, and that the 
financial contributions at Gurudakshina were over 10 mil¬ 
lion rupees (about $1.1 million at that time). 29 

The RSS affiliates also expanded rapidly. For exam¬ 
ple, the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, its labor affiliate, 
claimed that it had grown fran about 1.2 mil lien members in 
1977 to about 1.8 million in 1980, making it the second 
largest national union after the Indian Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress. 30 The Vidyarthi Parishad, its student affiliate, 
grew from 170,000 to 250,000 members between 1977 and 
1982, 31 further strengthening the Vidyarthi Parishad's 
position as the largest student group in India. 

But this apparent success had its costs. It aroused 
suspicions within the Janata party that the RSS would use 
its impressive organizational resources to strengthen the 
position of the Jana Sangh group, already the largest 
single element within the Janata party. Suspicions of the 
Jana Sangh group's links to the RSS were fueled by the 
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participation of many of its members in RSS activities. Xn 
addition, Jana Sangh members continued to meet with RSS 
leaders, as they had dene in the past, to talk about mutual 
problems. 32 Fearing that the RSS would act as a parallel 
political cadre not subject to party discipline, a growing 
number of Janata party figures called for the RSS to merge 
with cne of the Janata party’s affiliated organizations. 
Initially, the demand was restricted largely to members of 
the Socialist party’s faction, though Charan Singh's Bhara¬ 
tiya Lok Dal (BLD) adopted a very critical approach to the 
RSS in 1978 when the Jana Sangh group stood in the way of 
Singh's national ambitions by its steadfast backing of 

Prime Minister Morarji Desai. 

Not surprisingly, the RSS leadership fiercely resisted 
the merger proposal as did the leaders of the various 
affiliates. On 23 August 1977 the general secretary of the 
RSS stated, "It should be clearly understood that we are 
nobody's Boys Scouts." 33 He doubted that the labor or 
student affiliates of the RSS would merge with their Janata 
counterparts. They did not. 


THE DUAL-MEMBERSHIP CONTROVERSY 

When it became clear that the RSS leadership would not 
consider the merger proposition, its critics shifted tac¬ 
tics. They demanded that all Janata members sever their 
ties with the RSS as a condition for membership in the 
party. They argued that the Janata interim constitution 
had an exclusionary clause denying membership to anyone 
belonging to another "political party, ccnmunal or other, 
which has a separate membership, constitution and prog¬ 
ram." 34 The Jana Sangh groups dismissed this argument on 
the grounds that the RSS is not a political party. The 
critics of the RSS then proposed an amendment to the exclu¬ 
sionary clause that would remove the word "political;" but 
the Janata working oemmittee at its 21 December 1977 meet¬ 
ing, facing stiff Jana Sangh resistance, took no action. 35 

But the dual-membership issue, as the question came to 
be called, refused to go away. Indeed, it became an even 
more strident and divisive problem. The controversy was 
one of the proximate causes for the breakup of the Janata 
party in mid-July 1979, when Charan Singh and his Bharatiya 
Lok Dal group (as well as others) walked out of the party. 
The persistance of the issue underscored the fragile nature 
of the Janata party, more a governing coalition than a 
party. The dual-membership issue reemerged with each major 
jolt to the balance of power within the party. It was used 
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both to gain leverage against the Jana Sangh group and to 
damage the Jana Sangh group's capacity to mobilize addi¬ 
tional support within the party* The issue reflected the 
fear that the relatively cohesive Jana Sangh group would 
use its organizational strength to take over the party. 
This fear was a major reason the Janata party was never 
able to hold organizational elections, forcing the party to 
function on an ad hoc basis at all levels. 

The dual-membership question could be contained as 
long as the two largest Janata groups—the Jana Sangh and 
the BLD—cooperated, and they did work together rather 
amicably for about a year. For example, after the June 
1977 state assembly elections, the two groups were able to 
arrange for a distribution of power in the six Hindi-speak¬ 
ing states captured by the Janata party (Bihar, Haryana, 
and Uttar Pradesh to the BLD group; and Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Raj as than to the Jana Sangh). This 
state-level cooperation, however, could not be insulated 
from the jockeying for power between party barons at the 
national level. The Jana Sangh group's steadfast support 
of Prime Minister Morarji Desai, against whom Char an Singh 
was engaged in a struggle for power, eventually earned it 
the enmity of the BLD group. This development at the 
national level in turn exacerbated the relations of the two 
groups at the state level. The BLD by mid-1978 had become 
one of the major advocates for barring RSS members from 
joining the Janata party. 36 

Jana Sangh leaders for their part publicly resisted 
any move to deny RSS members the right to participate in 
Janata activities. 37 Atal Behari Vajpayee, during the 
height of the controversy in early 1979, warned that the 
Jana Sangh group might pull out of the government and the 
party if the critics of the RSS had their way on this ques¬ 
tion. 38 Leaders of the Jana Sangh group could not accept 
an exclusion of RSS members and still expect to retain 
their strong bargaining position within the Janata. Their 
bargaining position was based on the size of the Jana Sangh 
group, and many Jana Sangh legislators, if forced to choose 
between loyalty to the Janata and continued membership in 
the RSS, would have chosen the latter. The only way out of 
this impasse would be for the RSS itself to bar its members 
from holding elective offices. Not surprisingly, Janata 
leaders, seeking to preserve party unity, began to make 
overtures to the RSS to do just this. Balasaheb Deoras, 
for his part, made a public announcement in early July that 
the RSS would stay aloof from the next general elections, a 
statement that could well have been intended as a warning 
that the Janata could lose a valuable resource if the 
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attack continued. 39 

A fundamental problem between the Jana Sangh group and 
opponents on the dual - membership issue was their dif— 
faring interpretation over what is political • Charan Singh 
(and others) defined politics broadly to mean influence, 
while the Jana Sangh group (and the RSS) defined it nar¬ 
rowly to mean direct organizational involvement in elec¬ 
tions and in governing. The RSS leadership clearly 
intended to keep the RSS outside the formal structure of 
politics, but the critics of the RSS insisted that its 
potential to influence Jana Sangh politicians also had to 

be limited. 

When the Janata party finally began to unravel in mid- 
July 1979, many of those who left the party mentioned, to 
justify their action, both the unresolved dual-membership 
controversy and the exclusively Hindu nature of the RSS. 
On 9 July Raj Narain, perhaps the most outspoken critic of 
the RSS, left the Janata to form the Janata (Secular) party 
to distinguish his party from the ’’unsecular" Janata party, 
and his exit was followed soon after by Charan Singh and 
others. Maneuvering began immediately inside the Janata 
party to excise the RSS issue in a way that would stem the 
flow from the party, while not alienating the large Jana 
Sangh group. Senior party leaders, including Vajpayee, 
worked out for party consideration a formula barring the 
membership of- anyone who espoused a theocratic state. 40 
However, the Jana Sangh group issued a statement cn 13 July 
announcing that its members had not altered their stance 
towards the RSS. 41 Many Jana Sangh legislators pointed out 
that the RSS did not define Hindu rashtra, the RSS term for 
the ideal state, as a theocratic state. Indeed, Balasaheb 
Deoras issued a statement on 16 July stating that the RSS 
supported a secular state and respected all religions. 42 

By 15 July, Prime Minister Desai had lost his parlia¬ 
mentary majority and was forced to resign, though it was 
still possible that the Janata party (with seme 200 mOTbers 
still the largest group in parliament) might regain power 
by working out an alliance with one or more of the other 
party leaders. As part of their strategy, the Jana Sangh 
and Socialist groups unsuccessfully requested Desai to step 
down in favor of Jagjivan Ram, a respected scheduled-caste 
politician who might have brought support fncm other par— 
ties. By this move, the Jana Sangh group could also erode 
the popular image of itself as a representative of the 
interests of traders and brahmins . Besides such tactics, 
defusing the RSS issue remained a high priority item as the 

various party barons tried to put together a parliamentary 
majority. 
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The Janata could not specifically exclude RSS members 
from holding party office since such a step would drive 
most of the Jana Sangh group out of the party at a time 
when their votes were desperately needed. The only feas¬ 
ible option was to convince the RSS itself to bar those 
swayamsevaks holding party office or an elected position 
frcm taking part in activities of the RSS. With this 
objective in mind, Chandra Sekhar, the president of the 
Janata party, met with both Balasaheb Deoras and Rajendra 
Singh (and other RSS leaders) to get their backing for this 
step. On 24 July Chandra Sekhar told newsmen that Deoras 
had given him a "positive" response on the question of bar¬ 
ring Janata office bearers and elected officials frcm the 
RSS. Ccrnplimenting the RSS leadership for their help on 
this thorny problem, he stated that "for all practical pur¬ 
poses the Janata party stands delinked frcm the RSS, if 
there was any link." 43 Rajendra Singh issued a statement 
on the same day pointing out that the proposal would have 
to be placed before the central assembly of the RSS, its 
highest policy-making body, since only it could revise the 
RSS constitution. 44 Chandra Sekhar in his statement said 
that he expected the RSS to act quickly on the matter, 
though the RSS general secretary gave ro such public assur¬ 
ances. In fact, he gave no assurance that the central 
assembly of the RSS would back the proposal—only that it 
would consider the question. 

In all this flurry of activity on the RSS issue, the 
apparent objective of the party leaders was to give the 
impression that the party was secular and thus a legitimate 
contestant for power. Symbolism was very important. For 
example, the ban on membership to those who supported a 
theocratic state had proved to be a nonstarter, but the 
party would continue to use this formulation for propaganda 
purposes. Accordingly, the Janata national executive on 29 
July unanimously amended the party constitution by adding a 
provision specifying that "no member of any organisation 
having faith in a theocratic state can be a member of the 
party." 45 General Secretary Ramkrishna Hedge stated, 
incorrectly, that frcm 29 July no Janata party member 
remained a member of the RSS. 46 When two senior Jana Sangh 
figures announced the next day that the restriction did not 
apply to them, Chandra Sekhar criticized them for damaging 
the reputation of the Janata party. 47 

One of the more dramatic examples of this public rela¬ 
tions campaign was an article critical of the RSS written 
by Vajpayee and appearing 2 August 1979 in Indian Express 
(Delhi). Vajpayee argued that the political activities of 
the RSS affiliates (e.g., attacks on senior political 
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figures in the RSS- affiliated media) "do not help an organ¬ 
ization [the RSS] to establish its apolitical 
credentials. 1,48 He further argued that, "It is possible 
that seme people genuinely feel apprehensive about the RSS. 
A certain onus accordingly devolved on the RSS, an onus 
that has not been discharged effectively by the RSS." 
Elaborating on this theme, he wrote. 

Its [the RSS] repudiation of the theocratic state was 
welcomed. Yet the question could legitimately be 
asked—why does it not open its doors to Muslims? 
Recent statements of the RSS chief, Mr. Deoras, indi¬ 
cate that non-Hindus are being encouraged to join the 
organization. A natural corollary of this process 
would be clear enunciation by the RSS that by 'Hindu 
rashtra' it means the Indian nation which includes 
non-Hindus as equal members. 

Many critics of the RSS praised Vajpayee's published 
views and concluded that the members of the Jana Sangh 
group were not necessarily pawns of the RSS, a conclusion 
which both the Janata leadership and Vajpayee must surely 
have wanted them to draw. 49 Vajpayee might also have been 
prompted to write the article to prod the RSS into taking 
quick action on the dual-membership question. 

However, the central assembly of the RSS did not meet 
until its regularly scheduled sessions in March 1980. Why 
did the senior-most RSS figures in July 1979 agree to con¬ 
sider the dual-membership issue, and then wait so long to 
act? It is very likely that the RSS leaders, like their 
Janata counterparts, intended the 24 July 1979 announcement 
to be largely a public relations gesture to buttress the 
position of the Janata party as it sought to retain power. 
But there may have been other compulsions driving the RSS 
leadership at that time to consider placing such unpre¬ 
cedented restrictions on its members. The leaders were 
likely under considerable pressure from the traditional 
elements in the RSS, always apprehensive that any acti¬ 
vities that involve the RSS in politics would undermine its 
character-building mission, to insulate the organization 
frem the political arena. They had a good case. Restric¬ 
tions had been placed on RSS activities in seme places 
(e.g., the denial of public grounds to RSS shskhas by a 
Janata government in Uttar Pradesh), largely for political 
reasons. Many in the activist school were also prepared to 
pull away from politics since their own high expectations 

regarding cooperation with the new government had been 
dashed. 
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But over the short run even the remedies envisaged by 
Rajendra Singh and Chandra Sekhar to defuse the dual-mem¬ 
bership question would probably not have reduced the appre¬ 
hensions regarding the Jana Sangh group. Jana Sangh cohe¬ 
siveness, not RSS manipulation, was the problem. The Jana 
Sangh group acted as a unit, 50 and this capability enhanced 
its potential to assert power because the other groups were 
not nearly so united. The Jana Sangh group’s cohesiveness 
was largely a function of its recruitment policies—draft¬ 
ing RSS cadre who were socialized to work together as a 
unit. Many of the critics of the Jana Sangh group mistak¬ 
enly attributed its cohesiveness to RSS manipulation and 
believed that by delinking the RSS and the Jana Sangh 
group, the Jana Sangh group would became more like the 
other elements of the Janata. 

Internal party elections might have reduced group 
loyalties over time by encouraging inter-group alliances. 
But proposals to hold organizational elections were contin¬ 
ually shelved because the various partners, with the promi¬ 
nent exception of the Jana Sangh group, feared that their 
relative standing would suffer. Moreover, the Jana Sangh's 
opponents could not be certain that the RSS would not 
instruct its cadre and those in such powerful affiliates as 
the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh and the Vidyarthi Parishad, to 
work on behalf of the Jana Sangh in organizational elec¬ 
tions. There was historical precedent. Thirty years ear¬ 
lier, the swayamsevaks in the young Jana Sangh worked toge¬ 
ther with tacit RSS blessing to remove senior non-RSS 
figures from the party. 

A Jana Sangh bid to take over the Janata, however, 
would have been much more difficult than the earlier bid to 
take over the young Jana Sangh. The Janata, unlike the 
Jana Sangh after Dr. Mockerjee' s death, had powerful polit¬ 
ical figures like Morarji Desai and Char an Singh who had 
strong political bases of their own. The RSS element in 
the Janata was comparatively much smaller than was the case 
in the young Jana Sangh. It is highly unlikely that the 
RSS leadership would have sanctioned a take-over bid, even 
in the inprobable event that the Jana Sangh group had tried 
to do so. Such an effort would have earned the RSS the 
enmity of powerful political forces who might well have 
ganged up to impose crippling restrictions on its activ¬ 
ities. A consistent feature of RSS behavior since its 
founding has been to avoid, whenever possible, actions 
which invite political retribution. Finally, such a move 
would have undermined the Jana Sangh group's efforts to 
achieve political respectability. This could be accom¬ 
plished only by proving that it was a reliable—and 
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rcnassertive—partner. Consequently, 

did not push for* representation in 

bodies connensurate with its position 
ment within the Janata party. 51 



Jana Sangh group 
government and party 


as the largest ele- 


RSS ACCEPTS NON-HINDUS 

Besides the dual -membership issue, tte exclusively 
Hindu membership of the RSS was still another issue which 
was used to attack the RSS and its affiliates, including 
the Jana Sangh group in the Janata. The issue was linked 
to the dual-membership question in two ways: RSS members in 
the Janata, it was argued, would alienate minority groups, 
especially Muslims. Second, membership in the RSS was 
sufficient cause to deny membership in the Janata because 
the RSS was defined as a communal organization. 

Admitting Muslims (and other non-Hindus) to the RSS 
had been considered, if not very seriously, by senior RSS 
figures even before the Emergency. The Emergency experi¬ 
ence may have encouraged the RSS to open its doors to non- 
Hindus. RSS cadre worked closely with non-Hindus in Jaya 
Prakash Narayan's LSS. RSS leaders shared prison cells 
with non-Hindus. There is seme evidence that the question 
of accepting non-Hindus was discussed at a rather high 
level during the Emergency. 52 Soon after the ban was 
lifted, Balasaheb Deoras wrote that he personally had not 
yet given much thought to the question, though he added 
that, "We have accepted in principle that in spite of sepa¬ 
rate modes of worship all of us are Indian nationals.,.. 1,53 
However, he did note that the question of Muslim membership 
"had cropped up in jail," but the swayamsevaks discovered 
the problems in doing so because their Jama' at-i-Islami 
jailmates, members of another organization banned during 
the Emergency, "were the most orthodox Muslims in India." 54 

Nonetheless, the RSS leadership was under great pres¬ 
sure, including pressure from Jana Sangh leaders, to act 
quickly to open the RSS to non-Hindus. The question was 
closely tied to the dual-membership debate in the Janata. 
Such respected national figures as Jaya Prakash Narayan 
advised the RSS to disband if it did not accept minority 
members. 5 5 The RSS wanted to preserve the respectability 
gained during the Emergency; and many important figures, 
like Narayan, were not prepared to accord legitimacy to the 
RSS unless it adopted more inclusive membership policies. 

Among the earliest indications of serious conside¬ 
ration of altering the RSS membership rules was a statement 
by the RSS general secretary in August 1977 that, "We are 
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in contact with non-Hindu workers in different parts of the 
country” on the question of closer Hindu-Muslim ties. 56 He 
noted that as an initial step the RSS was considering prog¬ 
rams such as inter-dining and joint celebrations of religi¬ 
ous festivals. However, he also cautioned that the member¬ 
ship issue "is a delicate matter which merits careful hand¬ 
ling. " One important reason for the caution must have been 
apprehensions within the ranks that a more inclusive mem¬ 
bership might undermine the Hindu revivalist orientation of 
the RSS. Still another reason for caution was the likely 
lukewarm response from Muslims. Addressing the latter 
concern, an editorial in Organiser stated, 

Muslims have no doubt developed love and respect for 
the RSS. But how many of them will respond to the 
morning * whistle in khaki shorts, lathi in hand? Prob¬ 
ably not many. And perhaps the only Hindus who would 
like to join the Jama’at-i-lslami [whose leaders were 
being consulted] would be intelligence men. 57 

Nonetheless, Deoras in the fall of 1977 announced that the 
RSS had opened its door to non-Hindus and that sane were 
already participating in its activities, 58 though there is 
no evidence of a formal decision taken on this matter. 

While opening its doors to minority membership, the 
RSS did not change its traditional revivalist goals, which 
Balasaheb Deoras described in his 1979 Vijayadashmi speech 
(a day when Hindus celebrate the triumph of good over evil) 
as uniting the Hindu ccnmunity and removing from it such 
practices as untouchability, the caste system and dowry. 59 
The RSS leadership was clearly reluctant to take any action 
which might undermine the brotherhood's commitment to each 
other and to the RSS. A significant change in membership 
or ritual might have done just that. 60 


THE RSS AND POLITICS: A DILEMMA 

The frantic efforts to remove the RSS question from 
politics had no appreciable effect on political develop¬ 
ments in mid- and late 1979. Indeed, the RSS question, 
like the efforts to excise the issue, was political theater 
intended to gain support in parliament. None of the jeal¬ 
ous groups in parliament were able to put together a major¬ 
ity after Morarji Desai's 15 June 1979 resignation. After 
a number of unsuccessful attempts to do so. President San- 
jiva Reddy on 22 August 1979 asked Char an Singh, the last 
politician to be given a chance to mobilize a majority, to 
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serve as caretaker prime minister until the next general 
elections in early January 1980. The rurrp Janata selected 
j^gjivan Ram as its standard hearer. During the long par - 
li ament ary campaign, the dual -membership issue was relat¬ 
ively dormant within the Janata, though its. opponents used 
the issue to attack the secular credentials of the Janata 

party. 

The seventh general elections in early January 1980 
were a disaster for the Janata party. It won only 31 
seats, compared to the 203 it had when Desai resigned . 61 
The Jana Sangh group won 16 of these seats, compared to the 
93 it had won in 1977, hut closer to the 22 it had won on 
its own in the 1971 elections. Char an Singh's BIX ), 62 with 
concentrated support in a few Hindi “Speaking regions, did 
better with 41 seats. Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party won 351 
seats, compared to the 153 her party had wen in 1977. The 
code words she had employed--"law and order," "discipline," 
"a government that works"—had a resonance with many voters 
disgusted with the interminable bickering among senior 
figures in the Janata government. 

Janata politicians looked around for reasons to exp¬ 
lain the defeat, and the dual-membership issue become one 
of the ccrTTonly cited causes. Jagjivan Ram wrote Chandra 
Sekhar, still the party president, on 25 February 1980 
demanding a discussion of the dual-membership question. 
The Jana Sangh group was new prepared to fight back. Two 
of its senior figures, Lai Krishan Advani and Sunder Singh 
Bhandari, had toured the country to test opinion at the 
grass roots level and had discovered a groundswell of 
resentment among Jana Sangh activists regarding their 
"second class" treatment in the Janata party. 63 The cadre 
was disappointed by the number of parliamentary seats allo¬ 
cated to their group (about one-fourth the nominees) and 
were apprehensive about the number they would get for the 
forthcoming May state assembly elections. The press specu¬ 
lated that traditional Jana Sangh supporters refused to 
support the Jana Sangh group's candidates because of their 
shoddy treatment within the Janata party. (This is another 
way of saying that many RSS workers sat on their hands 

during the election, and there is apparent substance to 
this speculation.) 

dagjivan Ram for his part blamed the party's poor 
shcwii>g on the "hostile activities of the RSS," even char- 
grng that a "secret" agreement existed between the RSS and 
Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party. 64 It is likely that the RSS 
cadre was lukewarm towards many of the Janata's non-Jana 
Sangh candidates. Reporters covering the March 1980 meet¬ 
ing of the central assembly of the RSS wrote that seme 
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delegates asserted that RSS workers did not support Janata 
candidates. 65 An editorial in Organiser reminded Ram that 
the "RSS as such does not work in elections—and that sway - 
amsevaks in their individual capacity are free to support 
candidates and causes of their choice." 66 Organiser's 
"Political Correspondent" warned that the persisting dual- 
membership controversy alienated "not only a chunk of its 
[Janata’s] own sincere workers, but also a large number of 
supporters outside,"—a thinly veiled reference to the 
RSS. 67 

Still other critics of the Jana Sangh group argued 
that the presence of RSS members in the Janata tarred the 
Janata party with the brush of communal ism. Presumably, 
the party had done poorly in the general elections, and 
would continue to do so in the future because of this asso¬ 
ciation with the RSS. However, the available evidence of 
voting in 1980 is ambiguous on this proposition. The swing 
back to Mrs. Gandhi’s Congress party was as great in non- 
Muslim constituencies as in those with a large Muslim popu¬ 
lation. 68 Whatever the causes for the Janata's poor show¬ 
ing, many Janata politicians believed that the communal 
issue had damaged the party. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s decision to hold state 
assembly elections in May 1980 forced the Janata party to 
act on the dual-membership question. Senior party figures 
on both sides of the controversy believed that a decision 
one way or the other was necessary if the party were to put 
together a viable strategy. But there was no consensus 
regarding who should make the decision regarding restric¬ 
tions on RSS members. The Jana Sangh leadership insisted 
that the central assembly of the RSS, which was scheduled 
to consider the question at its annual 21-23 March 1980 
meeting should make the decision, whereas Chandra Sekhar 
(and others) maintained that the party had the right to act 
on a question involving its own membership requirements. 

The Jana Sangh's decision to leave the matter to the 
RSS was the only real option it had. The Jana Sangh lead¬ 
ership risked being on the wrong side of the RSS if it were 
to ccme down on either side of the dual-membership ques¬ 
tion. The central assembly of the RSS had not yet acted, 
and it could conceivably go either way. Deoras and Singh 
in their discussion with Chandra Sekhar in 1979 seem to 
have tilted towards restrictions, but the political circum¬ 
stances which had then influenced their stand had changed. 
In fact, press reports note considerable confusion among 
the Jana Sangh cadre regarding the question, suggesting 
that the RSS leadership did not arrive at a decision on the 
question until the very last minute. 69 
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But the Janata’s RSS critics did not wait for the RSS 
to act. The parliamentary board of the party, against 
strong Jana Sangh group objections, proposed on 18 March 
1980 a formula for the consideration of the national execu¬ 
tive that would bar legislators and office bearers from 
participating in RSS activities. 70 

The central assembly of the RSS at its 21-23 March 
meeting decided to take no action, ostensibly on the 
grounds that the Janata party’s parliamentary board had 
preempted the issue by its vote on 18 March, 71 even though 
the parliamentary board’s decision was only an advisory one 
for the party’s national executive, which was to meet on 4 
April. The RSS leadership clearly decided to back away 
from the question, and the Janata parliamentary board’s 
decision provided a convenient excuse not to act. 

What led Singh and Deoras between July 1979 and March 
1980 to make what appears to be a shift in stand on the 
dual-membership question? It could not have been only the 
considerable opposition within the RSS ranks (and within 
the Jana Sangh group as well) to the proposition that RSS 
members not hold elective offices. 72 If the RSS leaders 
had insisted on such exclusion, the central assembly of the 
RSS would have gone along with their decision, whatever the 
degree of discontent. What had changed were the political 
circumstances. In mid-1979 the Janata party, weakened by 
defections, still had seme prospect of returning to power. 
After Indira Gandhi's 1980 parliamentary victory, the Jan¬ 
ata was reduced to a small group of 31 members in the Lok 
Sabha. The RSS new ran the risk of earning the enmity of 
the ruling party if it tried to preserve the unity of one 
of the Congress party's major political opponents. Furth¬ 
ermore, the Janata itself could not be relied upon to be 
friendly towards the RSS. The Janata contained a large 
element (a majority of its officers, as events were to 
reveal) who were implacably opposed to the RSS. Indeed, 
the RSS may well have wanted the Jana Sangh group to leave 
the Janata party. Its nonaction line on the dual-member¬ 
ship question placed the ball in the court of the Jana 
Sangh group, and the RSS thus preserved its apolitical 
credentials. 

Within a few days of the RSS central assembly's adop¬ 
tion of a no-action line, the Jana Sangh group announced 
plans for a national convention to be held 5 April, one day 
after the Janata party's national executive was scheduled 
to decide on the dual-membership question. Despite a 
flurry of last minute efforts by Morarji Desai (and others) 
to work out a compromise acceptable to both sides, the 
Janata's national executive rejected by a vote of 17 to 14 
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Desai's compromise, and opted for the hard-line stand earl¬ 
ier recontnended by its parliamentary board . 73 

On 5 April over 3500 "delegates" (including 15 of the 
remaining 28 Janata members of the Lok Sabha), representing 
both the Jana Sangh group and seme others who had also 
walked out of the Janata, met to form a new party. The 
conveners portrayed the new party—named the Bharatiya 
Janata party—as the "real" representative of Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, as well as that of Deendayal Upadhyaya, a choice 
clearly intended to underscore the philosophic orientation 
of the new party. The choice was also likely intended to 
demonstrate that this new party was not simply a resurrec¬ 
ted Jana Sangh, but that it was a party which aspired to a 
much broader following. Vajpayee, who was selected the new 
party's president, chose several non-Jana Sangh figures to 
serve on his working committee. One of the general secre¬ 
taries, Sikander Bakht, was a Muslim. 74 

The leaders of the Bharatiya Janata party (BJP) had to 
determine what kind of party they wanted. First of all, 
they clearly wanted the RSS cadre. With this in mind, the 
dual-membership issue was formally resolved with an expli¬ 
cit reference in the BJP's Basic Policy statement: "The 
Party reiterates that the members of all those social or 
cultural organisations which are working for the social or 
cultural uplift of the masses and are not engaged in any 
political activity are welcome to join the BJP .... 1,75 

But the recruiting of talented RSS cadre might be a 
problem. The disenchantment of the RSS with politics was 
deep. Rajendra Singh noted in mid-1983 that "many [RSS 
members] have left politics because it is considered a 
dirty business. 7 * The depth of the alienation with poli¬ 
tics was suggested in an article written by Nana Deshmukh 
when the Jana Sangh group withdrew from the Janata. 77 He 
questioned the legitimacy of the political vocation. He 
wrote that those engaged in politics had to ask seme hard 
questions regarding the efficacy of politics, given the 
experience of the prior three years: "Did the leaders cor¬ 
rupt the political process or did the political process 
corrupt them? Will it be possible to defeat the present 
immoral dictatorial tendencies in Indian politics through a 
resort to the power-oriented opportunistic and vote-getting 
politics? If not, what is the alternative to see that 
grass roots people's [sic] power comes into being?" 

Besi des seeking RSS cadre (for organizational pur¬ 
poses), the party leadership also wanted to portray the BJP 
as the legitimate successor of Jaya Prakash Narayan' s 
idealism (for mobilization purposes). Accordingly, the 
Jana Sangh leadership retained Janata in the new party's 
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name; it adopted Gandhian Socialism rather Deendayal Upadh¬ 
yaya ' s Integral Humanism as the party s statement of first 
principles, although the party gave an honored place to 
Upadhyaya's ideological statement. It chose a different 
flag, a more "secular” green and saffron similar to that of 
the Janata party rather than the solid saffron flag of the 
Jana Sangh; and it adopted a new symbol, the lotus rather 
than the lamp. It also did rot restore the office of orga¬ 
nizing secretary, the position that had constituted the 
iron frame of the Jana Sangh. Rather it adopted the looser 

organizational model of the Janata party. 

But there is a certain tension between its two lega¬ 
cies, and the party would have problems working out a syn¬ 
thesis between the two. For example. Jay a Prakash Nara- 
yan's organizational model was a decentralized structure 
based on participatory democracy, but the RSS cadre are 
socialized to accept democratic centralism. A massive 
infusion of non-RSS activists would undermine the sense of 
community that had attracted swayamsevaks to the Jana 
Sangh. In general, the symbols adopted by the BJP were not 
those of the brotherhood, which would create a certain 
psychological distance between it and the new party. They 
worried that the new party would be characterized by the 
factionalism which they regarded as the bane of Indian 
institutions. 

* 

Generally optimistic about the party’s future, the 
delegates to the BJP's first plenary session (held at Bom¬ 
bay in December 1980) expressed considerable discomfort 
with the new party's symbols. The party's adoption of 
Gandhian Socialism, though defined to sound like Deendayal 
Upadhyaya f s Integral Humanism, aroused the most outspoken 
criticism. What bothered the delegates was the use of the 
term socialism, which many identified with Marxism, long 
identified as a "foreign" ideology by the RSS. Vijaye Raje 
Scindia, the BJP's vice-president, circulated a note to the 
working committee charging that the adoption of Gandhian 
Socialism as the party's ideology would make the BJP look 
like a "photocopy" of Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party, and 
thus cause the party to lose its "originality." 78 She 
later withdrew her objections when, according to press 

reports, the party leadership convinced her that the BJP’s 
"socialism" had an "Indian content." 79 

Vajpayee, in his address to the delegates, took pains 
to distinguish Gandhian Socialism from Marxism. He claimed 
tiiat Gandhian Socialism rejected (a) the notion that all 
ideas are grounded in "material conditions," (b) violence 
as an instrument of policy, and (c) the concentration of 
political and economic power. 80 Yet doubts continued to be 


* 
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expressed. One delegate, objecting to the use of socialism 
in the party's econanic statement, suggested that the 
statement be discussed in local units; still another dele¬ 
gate proposed that the word socialism be replaced by ram- 
rajya (ideal state). 81 The debate was not over substance. 
Gandhi an Socialism was defined in a way that kept the BJP 
well within the centrist economic orientation of the Jana 
Sangh. The problem was with symbols. 

The party also had to work out the thorny question of 
what approach it would take towards the opposition parties. 
The RSS cadre, given their unpleasant experience over the 
previous three years, was wary of working too closely with 
other parties. Another merger was clearly out of the ques¬ 
tion. But this was not an immediate prospect since the 
party leaders were optimistic that the BJP could on its cwn 
develop into a national alternative to Prime Minister 
Gandhi's Congress party. The party decided that any arran¬ 
gements with the opposition would be temporary electoral 
adjustments. However, if the BJP's electoral performance 
sagged, then seme difficult decisions regarding broader 
cooperation would have to be made. 

The early electoral tests sustained the BJP's initial 
optimism regarding its future. The first test came almost 
immediately after the Jana Sangh group walked out of the 
Janata. Prime Minister Gandhi had called for assembly 
elections in late May 1980 in nine states where her party 
had dene well in the general elections. The BJP had only a 
few weeks in which to nominate candidates, raise money and 
conduct a campaign. The results demonstrate that it was 
able to reclaim much of the old Jana Sangh's support base. 

The greatest gains were in Raj as than and Madhya 
Pradesh, two states with Jana Sangh chief ministers during 
the Janata period. The largest losses occurred in Uttar 
Pradesh, where Char an Singh's Lok Dal was a major force, 
and in Punjab, where the BJP campaigned without the backing 
of the Alkali Dal, whose earlier support to the Jana Sangh 
was responsible for its good shewing. 

The party's electoral good fortune continued. In late 
1981 the BJP won two assembly bye-election contests, and in 
January 1982 it wrested the Sagar (in Madhya Pradesh) par¬ 
liamentary seat from Prime Minister Gandhi's Congress 
party. This parliamentary victory was considered signifi¬ 
cant because Sagar is outside the traditional area of Jana 
Sangh strength in the northwestern part of the state. On 
19 May 1982 four more states (Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, 
West Bengal, and Kerala) went to the polls. The BJP worked 
out electoral arrangements with Char an Singh's Lok Dal in 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh, though the two parties 
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adnitted that the understanding in Himachal Pradesh broke 
down largely because many Lok Dal candidates refused to 
withdraw from seats which had been assigned to the BOP. 
Nonetheless, the BJP improved its representation in Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh from 24 to 29 in a house of 68 seats, making 
it the largest single party there. 82 In Haryana the BJP 
representation dropped from 11 to 6 of 90 assembly seats. 
In Kerala and West Bengal, the BJP fought alone in the hope 
of laying the groundwork for a third alternative (between 
communist and Congress-led alliances in the two states). 
While it won no seats in either state, party leaders just¬ 
ified the go-it-alone strategy as a tactic intended to 
acquaint voters with the party. In seven scattered parlia¬ 
mentary contests conducted at the same time, the BJP added 
one new seat (Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh), and it retained 
the Thana seat, which adjoins Bombay. 

With this string of electoral good fortune, party 
leaders were optimistic that the BJP could become the 
national alternative to the Congress party. This optimism 
prompted the party’s national executive in February 1982 to 
reject the concept of a national front, then being actively 
considered by other opposition parties, to concentrate on 
an electoral strategy for the forthcoming elections rather 
than "carrying out unending talks about unity which create 
more disunity than unity. 1,83 The national executive prep¬ 
ared a statement governing the BJP's relations with other 
opposition parties. The BJP would "retain its separate 
identity;" would support "concerted action by opposition 
parties...on specific issues relating to people’s welfare 
and democracy;" and would participate in "electoral arran¬ 
gements with other parties aimed at ensuring the defeat of 
Congress (I) candidates." 84 

In an effort to provide a more precise programmatic 
content to the BJP, its national executive in August 1983 
drew up a set of economic priorities. These were presented 
as the party's "five demands:" (1) the reduction of rural 
poverty, (2) the expansion of the public distribution sys¬ 
tem to cover the "entire" rural population, (3) the revival 
of the food-for-work program, (4) the establishment of 
employment generation as a criteria for evaluating indus¬ 
trial performance, and (5) the expansion of credit for 
small-scale industry. 85 

The RSS for its part appears to have softened its 
anti-political line. A 10 October 1982 editorial in Organ¬ 
iser was full of praise for the BJP, noting among other 
things that "where most other parties have no membership 
and no party elections, ad hoc committees and presidents 
for life, the Bharatiya Janata Party brings a whiff of 
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fresh air of party democracy." It predicted that "the BJP 
is poised to take off—and take a great leap forward." 
However, it also expressed mild criticism about the lack of 
new initiatives that would distinguish the BJP from other 
parties. 86 Balasaheb Deoras, in a late 1982 discussion 
with swayamsevaks , stated that "maybe, among political 
parties, BJP is closer to RSS." 87 The Vidyarthi Parishad 
in mid-1982 revoked its 1977 policy against participating 
in student union elections. 88 

But the BJP did not experience the anticipated take¬ 
off, which forced its leadership to rethink the question of 
cooperation with other opposition parties. Sunder Singh 
Bhandari, the BJP vice-president, lost a prestigious par¬ 
liamentary contest in June 1982 to a Congress party oppon¬ 
ent. The BJP, with a traditional base of support in the 
Hindi-majority Jammu area of Kashmir, lost every seat it 
contested in the 1983 Kashmir assembly election. Mrs. 
Gandhi's criticism of Chief Minister Sheikh Abdullah helped 
to polarize the electorate on communal lines, which resul¬ 
ted in a shift of Hindu BJP supporters to the Congress. 
The results from the 5 January 1983 assembly elections 
('which the BJP fought alone) in the two southern states of 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, did not live up to the 
party's hope of establishing a firm base for itself in the 
south, and thus cast doubt on its aspirations of becoming 
the national alternative to the Congress party. In Karna¬ 
taka it won only 18 of 225 seats, and in Andhra Pradesh 
only 4 of 294 seats. While the RSS had experienced a spec¬ 
tacular growth in the south since 1977, i^his expansion did 
not seem to have an appreciable affect on the BJP, though 
it could be argued that the expanded RSS presence provided 
the BJP with the cadre necessary to establish an organiza¬ 
tional framework that could be used to mobilize support in 
future elections. 

But the major shock was the February 1983 elections 
for Delhi's two legislative bodies. The Jana Sangh had 
traditionally performed very well in Delhi; the BJP antici¬ 
pated a victory that would revive its electoral mcmentum. 
However, it won only 19 of 56 Metropolitan Council seats 
and 37 of 100 Corporation seats. The Congress had tradi¬ 
tionally been the Jana Sangh's major competitor in the 
capital city; it won majorities in both the Council and the 
Corporation. The press reported that the RSS cadre main¬ 
tained a neutral stance in these elections. 89 Despite 
widespread press speculation of an understanding between 
the Congress and the RSS, we have no reliable information 
that an arrangement was arrived at in Delhi or elsewhere 
offering RSS support to the Congress. More swayamsevaks 
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were clearly voting for the Congress, but not because of 
any RSS appeal to do so. However, the lukewarm support of 
the RSS to the BJP in Delhi probably had a significant 
influence on how many of the RSS cadre worked and voted for 
the BJP. Vajpayee accepted responsibility for the loss and 
submitted his resignation, though the party refused to 
accept it, and he was elected unopposed in March 1983 to 

serve a second term as president. 

The BJP played a negligible role in the politics of 

Punjab and Assam, two states where inter-ethnic tension 
aroused demands for increased autonomy by the majority 
community in each state—demands that were at odds with the 
RSS conception of an integrated Indian nation. In Punjab, 
the BJP lost the support of its traditional urban Hindu 
constituency to the Congress as Hindus and Sikhs polarized 
politically in the wake of the militant Sikh movement for 
greater autonomy led by Jamail Singh Bhindranwale. Indeed 
the Hindus may have held the BJP responsible for the ear¬ 
lier cooperation between the Jana Sangh and the Alkali Dal, 
the political arm of the Sikh community. The RSS for its 
part tried to diminish the tension between two groups it 
defined as Hindu, and in the process alienated much of its 
Hindu support base. The RSS did, however, support military 
action in June 1984 to expel Sikh militants from the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar. For many Hindus, both the RSS and the 
BJP had lost their aura as protectors of Hindu interests, 
and many flocked to various Hindu defensive organizations 
that formed in response to the ccmmunal tensions in the 
state. The Hindu voters almost totally abandoned the BJP 
in the September 1985 Punjab assembly elections. 

In Assam, a state where the Hindu Assamese were pro¬ 
testing the migration of Bangladeshis into India, the RSS 
bypassed the BJP and gave responsibility to the Vidyarthi 
Parishad to project solutions to the anti-foreigner protest 
movement led by a regional student association—the All- 
Assam. Students' Union. The BJP, with a minuscule base, 
played virtually no role in the politics of the state and 
mobilized little support in either the 1983 or the 1985 
assembly elections. 

Indications began to appear in early 1983 that many in 
the brotherhood were disappointed with the BJP. On 10 
April 1983, for example, an article critical of the BJP 
appeared in Organiser under the pseudonym of "Sindu." The 
writer argued that the BJP had failed to develop into a 
movement with a distinctive program capable of attracting 
mass support. Rather, the BJP appeared to follow the lead 
set by other parties. "Sindu" also criticized the BJP for 
playing down its Hindu orientation, arguing that "nobody 
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need quarrel with its efforts to attract non-Hindus. But 
many may also view it as a certain weakening of character." 

The series of electoral set-backs resulted in a con¬ 
troversial shift in tactics. In April 1983 Vajpayee 
advised the party's national council to support a united- 
front line intended to bring together all "nationalist 
democratic forces," barring the communists and the Muslim 
League in order to improve the opposition's chances in the 
anticipated mid-term polls. Vajpayee may have feared the 
political isolation of the BJP. To reduce concerns about 
another united opposition party, Vajpayee emphasized that 
his proposal did not include a merger of opposition par¬ 
ties. 90 The proposal aroused such resistance that the 
council avoided a formal decision, leaving the matter to 
the national executive, which at its 7-9 May meeting in 
Bombay adopted Vajpayee's proposal. 91 But the national 
council also decided to tighten up the party structure. Of 
the four general secretaries, only Lai Krishan Advani was 
retained—a step which was probably intended to give the 
general secretary the broad powers once performed by the 
organizing secretary in the Jana Sangh, and which was 
another step away from the Janata model. Complaints about 
"indiscipline" in local units may have prompted the 
national council to tighten control over both recruitment 
and promotion. The step may also have been influenced by 
Vajpayee's national front scheme. Vajpayee might try to 
broaden the party's support base with his national front 
strategy, but the party at the same time would be better 
prepared to ensure that this move did not undermine organi¬ 
zational cohesiveness. 

With the imprimatur on the notion of a national front, 
Advani met with the leaders of thirteen other opposition 
parties, including the ccnrmjnists, at a 28 May 1983 con¬ 
clave called by Chief Minister N. T. Rama Rao of Andhra 
Pradesh to discuss common approaches to national problems. 
There were several other such meetings, but differences 
over policies and personalities blocked the formation of 
the overarching national front envisaged by Vajpayee. 
Rather, three different groups emerged. The BJP for its 
part joined with Char an Singh's Lok Dal to form the 
National Democratic Alliance. But even this partial front 
shattered when Singh arranged for the merger of his Lok Dal 
with several other opposition parties in November 1984 to 
form the Dalit Mazdoor Kisan party without consulting with 
his BJP alliance partners. Thus Vajpayee's experiment 
proved a failure. The BJP went into the 24-27 December 
general elections with no national allies, though it did 
arrange for adjustments with a variety of parties in 
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several states. 

The results of the national elections were a disaster 
for the BJP, as they were for the opposition generally. 
The Congress party, under Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership, won a 
landslide victory, capturing 401 of 508 contested parlia¬ 
mentary seats, and 49.16 percent of the electorate. Cam¬ 
paigning under the slogan, "Continuity that gives the coun¬ 
try unity," the Congress received its greatest victory 
since India's independence. This slogan is rooted in fears 
that Indira Gandhi's assassination 31 October 1984 by two 
Sikh bodyguards underscored the dangers to national unity, 
apprehensions that RSS leaders shared. 

In the December 1984 national elections, the BJP won 2 
seats (out of 221 contested), one in Gujarat and one in 
Andhra Pradesh, 92 14 less than in the outgoing Lok Sabha. 
Vajpayee and the entire BJP establishment lost their con¬ 
tests, and the party was totally decimated in the Hindi- 
speaking states that had provided most of its seats in the 
past. There is widespread speculation that many RSS cadre 
backed the Congress party, and that they were pleased by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's tough policy against Sikh 
militants in Punjab and against alleged softness of the 
Abdullah government towards pro-Pakistani elements in 
Kashmir. The pervasive view that a solid victory for Rajiv 
Gandhi was necessary to keep in check the forces of disin¬ 
tegration probably had a compelling appeal for many RSS 
members, as it must have had for a large part of the BJP's 
traditional constituency. 

Still another factor which may have convinced many RSS 
members to vote for the Congress was the refusal of the 
ruling party to make the RSS an issue, in contrast to the 
1980 campaign. 93 The prospect of the fractious opposition 
leaders forming a coalition government must also have 
struck many as disquieting. A replay of the unstable 

Janata government in such dangerous times could undermine 
national unity. 

The BJP recouped its losses somewhat in the subsequent 
eleven state assembly elections (see Table 9). However, 
its showing did not remove the questions regarding the 
party's strategy. Vajpayee's national front strategy was 
one of the victims of the electoral debacle. The national 
executive at its 3-6 January 1985 review of the national 
elections specifically ruled out national fronts and 
announced that the party would contest the forthcoming 
assembly elections alone whenever possible, tbougn any 
decision on seat adjustments was left to state units. 94 
The national elections also forced the party leadership to 
reconsider which of its political legacies—the Janata or 
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JP Performance in March 1985 State Assembly Elections 


STATE 

Total 

Seats 

BJP 

Victories 

Previous* 
BJP Shewing 

Andhra Pradesh 

294 

8 

4 

Bihar 

324 

12 

21 

Gujarat 

182 

11 

9 

Himachal Pradesh 

68 

7 

29 

Karnataka 

224 

2 

18 

Madhya Pradesh 

320 

58 

60 

Maharashtra 

288 

16 

14 

Orissa 

147 

1 

0 

Rajasthan 

200 

38 

32 

Sikkim 

32 

0 

0 

Uttar Pradesh 

425 

16 

11 


TOTAL 169 

198 

^figures calculated 

from elections 

after April 

1980 


the Jana Sangh—would shape its future. Early indications 
—tighter party discipline, stress on an ideological con¬ 
sensus, the continued recruitment of RSS pracharaks 9 5 , and 
a suspicion of alliances—suggest a tilt towards the Jana 
Sangh legacy. Still another sign of movement towards the 
Jana Sangh legacy is the BJP's adoption of controversial 
Jana Sangh policies which the Janata party had not accep¬ 
ted. The most prominent examples of such policies are the 
national council * s decisions advocating the repeal of 
Article 370 of the Indian constitution, which gives a 
special status to Kashmir, and its backing of an Indian 
nuclear weapons capability. 

Even the symbols are being altered in ways more con¬ 
sistent with the Jana Sangh background of the BJP. At the 
party’s July 1985 national executive session. Integral 
Humanism replaced Gandhian Socialism as the BJP's 
philosophy, though substantively the party's economic pol¬ 
icy remained the same. 96 As a follow-up to this decision, 
the party held a six-day conference beginning 8 October 
1985 to discuss the report of a working group set up by 
party president Vajpayee to review the functioning of the 
BJP since 1980. 9 7 The working group rejected the proposal 
to revive the BJP in the mold of the Jana Sangh, though it 
supported the July 1985 executive ccrnmittee decision to 
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j^store Integral Humanism as the BJP s philosophy* The 
executive ccnmittee, as expected, agreed. The executive 
committee also adopted a "Gandhian approach to socio— 
economic problems, rather than Gandhi an Socialism as a 
guiding principle for the party* The national council, 
however, meeting after the executive committee, restored 
the phrase Gandhi an Socialism, while retaining Integral 
Humanism as the basic party philosophy. The debate in the 
national council lasted for several hours, and it was not 
about substance, but about symbols. Without totally rejec¬ 
ting its Janata past, the BJP moved significantly back to 
the symbolism of the Jana Sangh, thus underscoring the 
membership's desire to restore greater cohesiveness while 
at the same time recognizing that "socialism" as a symbol 
reflected the populist course which the BJP, like the Jana 
Sangh, had accepted. 

A principal proponent of strengthening party cohesive- 
ness is party president Advani, elected to his position in 
May 1986. More outspoken in defense of his own RSS ties 
and of RSS norms than former party president Vajpayee, 
Advani seems to be emerging as the most powerful figure in 
the party. Having the support of organizational leaders, 
he can be expected to reorient the party in the Jana Sangh 
image. 

In his presidential address at the 9-11 May 1986 
annual party session, Advani emphasized the BJP's Jana 
Sangh roots. 98 Barely concealing his appeal for the sup¬ 
port of the RSS cadre, he demanded the scrapping of article 
370 of the constitution, which gives Kashmir a special 
status; and he called for a common civil code while denoun¬ 
cing Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi's government for enacting 
legislation forcing the courts to apply traditional Islamic 
law—rather than a common civil code—to alimony cases 
involving Muslim women. In addition, Advani's warnings 
about the threats to national unity may have been intended 
to convince the RSS cadre that the BJP would be a better 

manager of national interests than Rajiv Gandhi’s Congress 
party. 

Besides the appeal to the RSS cadre, his message seems 
to have been calculated to regain Hindu support in 
anticipation of the May 1987 state elections in Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh, Kerala, Mizoram, and West Bengal, as well 
as possible mid-term polls in Punjab and Kashmir. The 
BJP's performance in those state elections may well deter¬ 
mine whether the party retains the confidence of the RSS 
cadre. If the BJP repeats its earlier dismal electoral 
performance, the RSS may decide that it has more to gain by 
expending resources to strengthen other affiliates like the 
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Vishwa Hindu Pari shad, the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh, and the 
Vidyarthi Parishad. 

While the May 1986 national conference underscored the 
BJP's Jana Sangh legacy, the party leadership did not 
totally sever its links with the Janata past. Gandhian 
Socialism was retained as a party principle, though of 
course not on a par with Integral Humanism, and seme non- 
Jana Sangh/RSS officers were retained. But the party con¬ 
tinued to move away frem its Janata association. This was 
most clearly reflected in the appointment of men frem RSS 
backgrounds to staff the four general secretary positions: 
Kidar Nath Sahani (Delhi), Murali Manohar Joshi (Uttar 
Pradesh), Krishna Lai Sharma (Punjab), and Pramod Mahajan 
(Maharashtra). It is likely that the centralized structure 
of the BJP will eventually accord one of these men major 
responsibility for organizational work. Indeed, Advani may 
be testing the four to determine who would be best suited 
for a position so central to all of the constituents of the 
RSS ’’family." 

The post-1977 experience of the Jana Sangh group 
underscores the political dilemmas created by the symbiotic 
linkages between the RSS and a political party. The RSS 
wants a representative in the political arena which will 
speak out on behalf of the its Hindu nationalist ideology, 
if only to provide protection to the RSS and its affil¬ 
iates. But the more successful such a party becomes, the 
more obvious it is that the links between the RSS and the 
party could harm both organizations. The political enemies 
of the party might well gang up against the RSS, identified 
as the source of the party's strength. 


RSS: A SHIFT IN FOCUS 

The fall of the Janata government in 1979 and the 
subsequent fragmentation of the party was a setback for the 
RSS activists, and these events forced the RSS to rethink 
its tactics. The traditional element in the RSS had always 
demanded a distancing from the political arena. After 1980 
their activist colleagues were inclined to agree that 
political activities might play a much reduced role in 
bringing about the desired unity of Hindus, and that other 
affiliates might be more important for achieving this goal. 
Moreover, the increasing respectability of the RSS in the 
1980s reduces the compulsions for it to be closely linked 
to a political party. After 1980 the RSS shifted its focus 
to the affiliates, especially the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP). 
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In late 1982 the conversion of some lew caste Hindus 
to Islam at Meenakshipuram set off alarm bells, raising 
fears of Hinduism in danger. Ihe RSS felt compelled to 
assist the VHP, the affiliate which could play the major 
role in meeting the perceived threat. The. RSS supported 
the VHP's fund-raising efforts, its Ekmata Yatra (unity 
pilgrimage) campaign, which sought to create all-India 
Hindu symbols, its effort to unify the Hindu religious 
establishment, and its social welfare activities aimed at 
insulating vulnerable groups from conversion. The other 
affiliates were also encouraged to take a more active int¬ 
erest on questions relating to national unity. In Assam, 
for example, the Vidyarthi Parishad was the most assertive 
"family" participant in the anti-foreigner agitation. In 
Punjab the RSS itself took the lead in trying to diffuse 
Hindu-Sikh communal tensions, sending pracharaks from all 
over the country to the state. In addition, Sikh swayamse- 
vaks were dispatched to Punjab to demonstrate that the RSS 
considered Sikhs a part of the Hindu community. However, 
this nonpolitical approach may not help to solve the comp¬ 
lex problems in Punjab. 

The RSS shift away from politics is at least partly 
the result of its uncertainty regarding the electoral fut¬ 
ure of the BJP. If the BJP cannot develop into a major 
national political party, then close identification with it 
could antagonize other parties. The Janata experience had 
demonstrated the dangers of even a perceived close rela¬ 
tionship. Even if the BJP achieved significant electoral 
gains, the RSS interest might still be better served by 
keeping the party at arms length, thus providing incentive 
to other parties to woo the RSS. The rapid growth of the 
RSS and of its affiliates enhances the potential political 
value of the RSS if it does not put all its political eggs 
in one basket. Indeed, the RSS cadre already seem to be 
dividing their votes. There will be even greater incentive 
for them to do so if the BJP demonstrates that it cannot 
develop into a viable national party. 

The BJP for its part will try to develop into a 
national political force, but it is questionable whether it 
can do so with a cadre drawn largely from the RSS. Within 
the party's organizational structure, the cadre has been 
reluctant to share power with politically prominent figures 
from non-RSS backgrounds who could mobilize mass support 
for the party. The RSS training, emphasizing the sacrifice 
of self for the larger good, and the apolitical orientation 
of the RSS ideology, make it unlikely that politically 
charismatic figures will emerge from within its own 
ranks." On the other hand, it is questionable if the BJP 
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could survive politically without the RSS cadre, and the 
cadre will not stay unless the leadership of the party 
stays firmly in the hands of the "brotherhood." 
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Notes 


1. As the generation of swayamsevaks trained during 
iiie period of Hedgewar passes frcm the scene, the ranks of 
the traditional element within the RSS are being depleted. 
The younger generation tends to be on the activist side. 

2. Deoras' address mentioned in a 8 January 1979 
interview with Guru Vaid Dutt, former member of Jana Sangh 
national executive, reported in Geeta Puri, Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh , Organization, and Ideology , Delhi: Case Study (New 
Delhi: Sterling, 1980), pp. 46-47. 

3. Organiser , 9 April 1967. 

4. Madhok was not opposed to alliances per se, but to 
alliances with parties of the left. Regarding alliances, 
the united fronts both at the state and national levels 
between 1967-1971 convinced many Jana Sangh workers that 
alliances could not be sustained unless the participants 
first agreed on a cannon ideological framework. For exam¬ 
ple, see article on the subject by J. P. Mathur, the All- 
India secretary of the Jana Sangh, in Organiser , 20 October 
1973. The question of alliances has remained a controver¬ 
sial one in the Jana Sangh and remains so in its successor, 
the Bharatiya Janata Party. Many Jana Sangh workers 
doubted that an alliance strategy could ever work because 
other politicians did not share the political culture of 
the Jana Sangh. The Jana Sangh cadre thought of themselves 
as members of a camrunity, and they were so largely because 
of their common RSS background. On the other hand, the 
party is not large enough in most places to assume power on 
its own and can aspire to a governing position only if it 
works with other parties. 

5. See Why Emergency? (New Delhi: Government of 
India, 1975). 

6. From an editorial in Organiser , 21 Septanber 1974, 
commenting on a Jana Sangh study camp. 

7. Organiser, 7 December 1974. 

8. See a discussion sympathetic to the RSS 1 reaction 
to Narayan's "total revolution" in Dina Nath Mishra, 

R.S.S. .* Myth and Reality (Ghaziabad: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1980), p. 43. 

9. Organiser , 15 March 1975. 

10. Organiser , 24 May 1975. 
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11. For a comprehensive chronology of the events lead¬ 
ing up to the Emergency of 26 June 1975, see Why Emergen¬ 
cy?, op. cit., chap. 10. 

12. Madhavrao Mule, the general secretary of the RSS, 
became acting head of the RSS following the arrest of 
Deoras, This follows the precedent of the 1948-1949 ban 
when Prabhakar Balwant Dani, the RSS general secretary, 
became acting chief in the wake of Golwalkar' s arrest. 

13. However, none of the RSS-affiliates was banned. 

14. Most of the information regarding the reaction of 
the RSS to the ban is taken frcm an interview with Rajendra 
Singh, general secretary of the RSS, on 16 July 1982 at 
Chicago, Illinois. 

15. Ranade was given a similar responsibility during 
the first ban in 1948-1949. 

16. Statement of then general secretary, Madhavrao 
Mule, reported in Organiser , 4 June 1977. See a descrip¬ 
tion of the RSS activities in The Economist (London), 4 
December 1976, pp. 67-68. 

17. Quoted in Organiser, 28 May 1977. 

18. Ibid . The RSS claims that over 100,000 of its 
members participated in the satyagraha. The "family" of 
organizations was expected to contribute participants to 
the satyagraha as well. For example, the Vidyarthi Pari- 
shad contributed 12,000 and the Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh 
seme 10,000. Interview with Yeshawantrao Kelkar, former 
president of the Vidyarthi Parishad, on 14 July 1983 at 
Bombay. Dina Nath Mishra points that many swayamsevaks 
argued that only violent methods would convince the govern¬ 
ment to change its policies, but that no national RSS lead¬ 
ers supported such a move and that the satyagraha was a 
visible sign of their ccmmitment to nonviolence. Mishra 
op. cit., p. 46. 

19. Organiser, 28 May 1977. 

20. The talks broke down, according to Moghe, when the 
government failed to agree to such RSS conditions as the 
full release of all RSS prisoners and the return of all RSS 
property. Organiser , 8 August 1977. When news of such 
talks became known, critics of the RSS inside the Janata 
party charged that the RSS was more concerned with protec¬ 
ting itself than with assisting the underground effort. To 
buttress the argument, they pointed out that Deoras himself 
had written two letters in November 1975 to Prime Minister 
Gandhi, requesting a removal of the ban on the RSS. Deoras 
admits to writing the letters, but he argues that they were 
intended only to open a dialogue. Organiser , 25 March 
1979. Dina Nath Mishra claims that the letters "were writ¬ 
ten with the specific purpose of replying to the criticism 
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of the Sangh by the government-" Mishra, op. cit., p. 



21. In 1971 the Jana Sangh campaigning alone won 22 
and in the 1967 national elections it won 35 seats. 


The Janata partners in 1977 were the Congress (0), the 
Socialist party, the Bharatiya Lok Dal, and the Jana Sangh. 
The four merged on 1 May 1977. A fifth group, Jagjivan 
Ram's Congress for Democracy, which worked closely with the 
alliance during the 1977 campaign, merged with the Janata 


party on d May 1977. 

22. Indian Express (Delhi), 12 April 1977. 


23. Organiser. 5 March 1978. There is seme discre¬ 


pancy in reports on the number of shakhas . Organiser, 2 
April 1979, gives a figure of 9500 in 1975. 

24. Organise r, 29 March 1979. 

25. Organiser, 5 April 1981. 

26. Organiser, 31 January 1982. 

27. The RSS general secretary in 1982 reported that 
there were 5600 sheikhas in these four states: Karnataka, 
1500; Kerala, 2500; Tamil Nadu, 400; and Andhra Pradesh, 
1200. Organiser, 14 February 1982. 

28. India Today , 11 May 1977, p. 34. 

29. Reported in Kuldip Nayar, "Mistrust of RSS Could 
Split the Opposition," in India Abroad (New York City), 18 
June 1982, p. 2. 

30. Organiser, 12 April 1980. 

31. Interview with Professor Cm Kbhli, national presi¬ 
dent of the Vidyarthi Parishad, cn 7 May 1983 at Bombay. 

32. This was admitted in an interview with Nana Desh- 


mukh an 16 April 1983 in Pune. Desbmukh, however, was 
careful to emphasize that no RSS instructions to the Jana 
Sangh were involved in such talks. 

33. Organiser, 29 August 1977. The proposal that the 
RSS merge with one of the youth groups affiliated to the 
Janata party revealed a complete misunderstanding of the 
traditional RSS perception of its role. The RSS has never 
defined itself as the political adjunct of any political 
organization, even though Vinayak Damodar Savarkar tried 
unsuccessfully to use it as the volunteer front of his 
Hindu Mahasabha in the 1930s, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
in 1949 envisaged a similar role for it vis-a-vis the Cong¬ 
ress party. Rather, the RSS has always conceived of itself 
as a character-building organization training young men who 
would reform society in their own "perfected" image. 

34. Janata Constitution, Article 5, Section a (i). 

35. See report of these maneuvers in Hi ndu (Madras), 
12 March 1979. 
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36* For a Jana Sangh interpretation Of its problems 
with Char an Singh, see Nana Deshmukh, R.S.S.: Victim of 
Slander (New Delhi: Vision Books, 1979), pp. 50-63. Desh¬ 
mukh writes that Singh offered to drop his criticism of the 
Jana Sangh on the dual-membership issue if it supported his 
bid to become prime minister. 

37. Prime Minister Desai, who depended on the Jana 
Sangh group, did not back the demand that Jana Sangh legis¬ 
lators sever their links to the RSS. 

38. Vajpayee, in what' the press reported to be a 
highly emotional speech, made these remarks at a party 
meeting called in early April 1979 to discuss the RSS ques¬ 
tion. See Hindu (Madras), 3 April 1979. 

39. Indian Express (Delhi), 7 July 1979. 

40. Indian Express (Delhi), 13 July 1979. 

41. Indian Express (Delhi), 14 July 1979. 

42. Indian Express (Delhi), 17 July 1979. 

43. Indian Express (Delhi), 25 July 1979. 

44. Ibid . The RSS constitution states that anyone 
holding an office in a political party could not simultane¬ 
ously hold any post in the RSS. 

45. Indian Express (Delhi), 30 July 1979. 

46. Ibid . 


47. Indian Express (Delhi), 5 August 1979. 

48. Indian Express (Delhi), 2 August 1979. 

49. For example, D. P. Thengadi, new the chief theore¬ 
tician of the RSS, noted at the time that Vajpayee resorted 
to this publicly critical stance toward the RSS to preserve 
his national political stature. Interview with him on 10 
September 1979 at Chicago. 

50. Vajpayee and Advani, according to Nana Deshmukh, 
were given responsibility "to decide anything and every¬ 
thing" regarding which Jana Sangh members would go into the 
government, or work in the organization. Interview with 
Nana Deshmukh on 16 April 1983 at Pune. 

51. This is not to say that there was no grumbling 
from within the Jana Sangh ranks regarding the leadership’s 
nonassertive role. There was. This was pointed out to us 
by Nana Deshmukh in an interview with him on 16 April 1983; 
the same point was made by J. P. Mathur, a Janata member of 
parliament from the Jana Sangh group, in an interview on 26 
July 1983 at Delhi. 

52. One indication of this consideration is a reported 
letter of Madhavrao Mule, acting chief of the RSS during 
the Unergency, to a Janata alliance spokesman assuring him 
that the RSS intended to make the RSS a more inclusive 
organization. See Times of India (Bombay), 14 March 1977. 

53. Organiser, 28 May 1977. 
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54* Interview with Balasaheb Deoras on 29 July 1983 at 


55. Narayan’s 13 September 1977 letter on this matter 

is reported in Organiser, 3 October 1977. 

56. RSS leaders were indeed talking with their coun¬ 
terparts in the Jama' at-i-Islami. Statement reported in 

Organiser, 3 October 1977. 

57. Organiser, 12 September 1977. 

58. Organiser , 19 November 1977. 

59. Reported in Organiser, October 1979. 

60. For a discussion of the importance of membership 
and ritual on community oomrnitment, see Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, Ccmnltment and Community: Coammes and Utopias in 
Sociological Perspective (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1972), pp. 93-94. 

61. The Janata’s popular percentage of the vote drop¬ 
ped from 43.2% in 1977 to 28.3% in 1980. Because the oppo¬ 
sition was divided in India’s winner-take-all system, the 


Janata*s parliamentary percentage did not reflect its popu¬ 
lar standing. 

62. It fought the election under the name of Janata 
(Secular). 

63. See India Today, 1 March 1980, for a description 
of the discontent in the ranks of the Jana Sangh group. 

64. Times of India (Bombay), 8 March 1980. 

65. Times of India (Bombay), 23 March 1980. 

66. Organiser, 2 March 1980. 

67. Organiser, 16 March 1980. 

68. See discussion of Muslim voting in Myron Weiner, 
India at the Polls: 1980: A Study of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise Institute, 
1983), pp. 120-124. 

69. Newspaper reports as late as mid-March 1980 note 
that senior Jana Sangh figures believed that the general 
assembly of the RSS would adopt a resolution barring its 


memoers trcm active politics 
India (Bombay), 17 March 1980 


For example, see Times of 


70. The wording of the parliamentary board's formula 
would also have prevented Janata members from participating 
in the activities of the labor and student affiliates of 
the RSS. The advisory proposal stated, "No legislator or 
office bearer of the Janata party shall participate in the 
day-to-day activities of the RSS. No members of the Janata 
party shall work for any front organization which functions 
in competition with the one sponsored by the Janata party." 
Times of India (Bombay), 20 March 1980. 

71. For the RSS view of developments, see Orcraniser, 
30 March 1980. 
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72. General Secretary Rajendra Singh stated in an 
interview on 25 July 1982 at Bethesda, Maryland, that there 
was a large number of central assembly delegates opposed to 
making RSS members "second class" persons in politics. 

73. In the vote, Desai and three other non-Jana Sangh 
members voted against the hard-line stand. 

74. For a description of the proceedings of the gath¬ 
ering, see Times of India (Bombay), 7 April 1980. 

75. Organiser, 15 May 1980- 

76. Interview with Rajendra Singh on 25 July 1982 at 
Bethesda, Maryland. 

77. Organiser , 16 April 1980. 

78. Times of India (Bombay), 27 December 1980. 

79. Ibid . 

80. See a summary of his speech in Election Archives 
(June 1981), pp. 675-687. 

81. Times of India (Bombay), 31 December 1980. 

82. The Congress party, however, formed the government 
because it was able to lure independents to its side. 

83. Organiser, 28 February 1982. 

84. Ibid . 

85. Times of India (New Delhi), 31 August 1982. 

86. Organiser , 10 October 1982. 

87. Organiser, 21 November 1982. 

88. Organiser, 23 May 1982. The Vidyarthi Parishad 
was under great pressure from its own ranks to revoke the 
1977 decision, which many thought would over the long run 
undermine the Vidyarthi Parishad’s appeal in the student 
community. 

89. The election was unusual in other ways. The Cong¬ 
ress did very well in traditionally Jana Sangh Hindu Punja¬ 
bi-speaking neighborhoods, while the BJP picked up unexpec¬ 
ted support among Muslims and among voters in outlying 
suburban areas, which in the past had supported the Cong¬ 
ress. One plausible reason for the loss of support among 
RSS cadre might be the backing of Punjabi Hindus—and the 
RSS cadre in Delhi is largely Punjabi Hindu—for Prime 
Minister Gandhi's tough stand toward the growing Sikh 
demand for an autonomous Punjab. 

90. Organiser , 24 April 1983. Also see Times of India 
(Bombay), 24 April 1983. 

91. A discussion of the controversy generated by Vaj¬ 
payee’s proposal in Times of India (Bombay), 18 April 1983. 

92. Despite the dismal parliamentary showing, the BJP 
did secure about 7.7% 9 of the total vote, suggesting suffi¬ 
cient support to rebuild the party’s legislative represen¬ 
tation at the state and national levels. Indeed, only the 
Congress party polled a larger percentage of voters. In 
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fact, the Jana Sangh had only once before performed better 
—in* the 1967 elections when it polled 9.4% of the vote. 

93. The Oonmunist Party of India-Marxist criticized 
Rajiv Gandhi ard his party for not making the RSS an issue. 
See India Abroad (New York City), 4 January 1985, p. 14. 

94. I ndia Abroad (New York City), 11 January 1985. 

95. L. K. Advani, BJP general secretary, notes that 
the BJP from its inception in 1980 has recruited RSS prach- 
araks for party work. He argues that this recruitment 
demonstrates that the RSS itself has not turned its back an 
politics. Interview with him on 15 September 1985 at Poto- 
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mac, MD. 

96. Vajpayee reportedly stated that the shift was only 
"a change in terminology and not in content 
graph (Calcutta), 23 July 1985. This decision was 
by the party executive in early October 1985. 

97. See reports of the six-day conference in 
India (Bombay), 9, 14, 16 October 1985. 

98. Far a ocnprehensive review of 
Indian Express (Delhi), 13 May 1986. 

99. Atal Behari Vajpayee, the former president 
BJP, is an exception, but even he is careful 
tance himself from the p rachar ak network that 
powerful voice in party affairs. 
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Conclusion 


The founders of the RSS assumed that India would not 

L 

become a stro n g and independent country until there had 
been first a cultural revolution. The training process 
they constructed emphasized discipline, work, and a desire 
for order. They assumed that those men who had gone 
through the training would on their own take a leading role 
in reshaping Indian society. 

The urge towards personal purification as a prerequi¬ 
site to political action is a motivating factor behind much 
of contemporary radical politics. 1 Such movements are new 
most widespread in the new states of Asia and Africa, for 
it is in these states that the most rapid social and moral 
dislocations have occurred. Independence, the emergence of 
new social forces, the displacement of traditional elites, 
and the rationalization of public administration have 
undermined existing images of responsibility and civic 
purpose. These dislocations have resulted in a search far 
new symbolic frameworks to make the new social environment 
meaningful and to create conditions for people to act pur¬ 
posefully in society. 

The Hindu revivalists of the 1920s believed the divi¬ 
sions in Hindu society rendered the Hindus incapable of 
overcoming foreign political and cultural domination. 
Hindus were separated by traditional oaimitments to speci¬ 
fic occupations and religious observances, by rules of 
endogamy and commensality, and by linguistic and regional 
loyalties. Dr. Keshav Baliram Hedgewar, who organized the 
RSS during a period of widespread Hindu/Muslim rioting in 
the mid-1920s, saw in the riots a fundamental sociological 
problem of the Hindu "nation." Even though Hindus were the 
majority community, the revivalists considered them a sup¬ 
pressed majority, robbed of vigor and purpose. A thousand 
years of foreign domination were the testimony to that 
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weakness. The revivalists had a deep sense of anguish over 
the vast tracts (e.g., Afghanistan, Tibet) which were cul¬ 
turally "lost." They feared that Hindu influence would 
continue to be eroded through conversion to other faiths or 
through a lower birth rate. They also feared that Hindus, 
because they lacked a sense of ccmnunity, lacked the will 
to resist either the Muslims or the British, both of whom 
were regarded as foreign. The revivalists held that any 
attempt to mobilize Hindus against foreign domination was 
bound to fail unless Hindus overcame their pessimistic 
fatalian and came to look at themselves as a community. 
Hedgewar proposed a psychological remedy to the problem of 
Hindu disunity. He devoted his life to the construction of 
a program that would bring about the desired psychological 
reorientation of those men who would lead the movement for 
a new and more integrated society. 

Hedkjewar incorporated into the RSS a training process 
which came to be called character building, stressing dis¬ 
cipline, work, and commibnent. The process is based on the 
Hindu conception that disciplined training under an enligh¬ 
tened teacher results in an introspective recognition of 
truth. The truth was a secularized version of advaita 
vedanta ; it took the metaphysical position that all men are 
basically one and applied it to Hindu society. Hedgewar's 
search for a nationalist program of action arose from a 
deeply felt need to restore among Hindus a sense of self- 
respect rooted in Indian culture. In the face of orthodox 
resistance, he found justification in Indian history and 
culture for modem technology, scientific knowledge, and 
economic development. 

The RSS was conceived of as a school that would teach 
this new truth. Ccmmitment to it was highly personal and 
ideological, often requiring the member to abandon his ties 
to his family. Ideological zeal bound the swayamsevaks 
together in a brotherhood whose goal was to reshape the 
country's social and political institutions. 

Since its formation in 1925 the RSS has attracted 
support almost exclusively in urban areas, and largely from 
the s a l ar ied lower middle-class and small-scale shopkeep¬ 
ers. These are groups whose social and economic aspira¬ 
tions are undermined by inflation, by scarcity of job 
opportunities, and by their relative inability to influence 
the political process. The RSS has had little success 
among the peasantry, whose religious beliefs, practices, 
and sense of ccmnunity have been less affected by the 
changes brought on by modernity. However, as change comes 
• to) affect increasingly large numbers of Indians, the reviv¬ 
alist appeals offered by the RSS (and by other groups as 
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well) are likely to become more popular, and there are now 
signs that the RSS is making seme headway din certain rural 
areas. The 1982 Meenakshi pur am conversion incident and the 
demand for the reopening of Hindu temples now used as 
mosques, were issues that had a resonance in rural India, 
and both events helped the RSS to build its credibility 
there. 

The RSS, which places very stringent requirements on 
its members, is not likely to become a mass membership 
organization. The continuous testing of the members' zeal 
and self “discipline tends to turn away all but the most 
ardent supporters. However, the RSS was never meant to 
mobilize on a mass scale. Hedgewar speculated that it 
needed to train only one to three percent of Hindu men to 
achieve the cultural revolution. The cadre were to be the 
leading social group who—endowed with organizing capacity, 
social respect, and strong determination—would eventually 
assume the leadership role in the revival of the Hindu 
"nation." The RSS expected each member to be a disciplined 
Hindu activist whose activity would carry him outside the 
RSS. 

Hedgewar and his associates in the young RSS believed 
that character building was, in itself, sufficient to 
achieve the desired social and political transformation of 
India. Those who became virtuous through self-discipline 
would be moved individually to revitalize society. In the 
pre-independence period the RSS established no newspapers; 
it organized no student groups, trade unions, or political 
groups; the cadre engaged in no underground revolutionary 
activities (at least rot in the name of the RSS). Indeed, 
full-time RSS workers were discouraged from engaging in 
politics. Many militant Hindu revivalists, such as Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, ridiculed the apolitical orientation of 
the RSS. Militant activists, such as Nathuram Godse, left 
the RSS. Many RSS activists wanted the RSS itself to take 
a more assertive role in the transformation of Indian soci¬ 
ety, and some prominent office bearers resigned when it did 
not. 

At the end of World War II, many RSS members, particu¬ 
larly in north India, began to lobby for a change in RSS 
tactics. Their sense of urgency increased as independence 
drew closer. The RSS defense of Hindus in pre-partition 
Punjab and its refugee relief operations earned it consid¬ 
erable popularity and established activism in the RSS 
repertoire of programs. The urgency to broaden its activi¬ 
ties intensified following the ban placed on the RSS at the 
time of Mahatma Gandhi's assassination, which threatened 
the survival of the RSS. In addition, the decision of the 
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Coocfr©ss party to exclude HSS members both from the party 
and from its affiliated organizations, effectively blocked 
the political ambitions of its members. The decision to 
form affiliates was a ccmprcmise between those activists 
lobbying for the RSS to transform itself into a political 
party and the traditionalist element fearful that political 
and social activism would undermine the character-building 

program. 

The formation of the Jana Sangh and the other affili¬ 
ates mobilized new groups into the "family." The decision 
to establish labor and agricultural affiliates, for exam¬ 
ple, represented attempts to enhance the influence of the 
world view of the RSS among a much larger part of the popu¬ 
lation. This move also influenced the RSS itself. The RSS 
cadre tended to espouse the interests of the groups among 
whan they worked, and they in turn shaped the views of the 
RSS. As the cadre assumed a more activist orientation, 
they began to relate questions concerning national integra¬ 
tion with social and economic issues. This activism inevi¬ 
tably led the RSS and its affiliates to take a more direct 
role in political events, and to confront political author¬ 
ities (as demonstrated by their support for Jaya Prakash 
Narayan's "total revolution" in the mid-1970s). However, 
the RSS continues to display a reluctance to maintain a 
sustained opposition to the government. Indeed, it has 
dene so only when government action seemed to threaten its 
continued survival. 

The Hindu symbol system of the RSS is used increas¬ 
ingly to justify the mobilization of groups who consider 
themselves economically and socially disadvantaged. Hence, 
the support for indigenous languages versus English, for 
the small-scale entrepreneur versus big business and 
nationalized industry, for increasing the influence of the 
worker in the work place, and for collapsing the distinc¬ 
tions which clothing, entertainment, • sport, and income make 
between the powerful and the "common man." This shift has 
caused internal tensions inside the Jana Sangh and the BJP, 
which shewed up in Balraj Madhok's conservative rebellion 
against the Jana Sangh leadership. 

The Jana Sangh and the BJP—the most mobilization- 
oriented affiliates have been most successful electorally 
among Hindu groups undergoing rapid social change and 
moving towards more intensive internal communication and 
sharper external boundary definition (e.g., Hindu refugees 
from Pakistan, urban Hindus in Punjab, non-Christian tri— 
bals in Bihar, brahmins in Maharashtra). The Hindu symbol 
system of the RSS could be used to justify the integrative 
process among such groups. The Jana Sangh and BJP have 
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been able to mobilize substantial support from such groups 
when there was a perceived social and political disadvan¬ 
tage in relation to other groups. 

The RSS leadership has always tried to avoid day-to- 
day involvement in the activities of its affiliates. Had 
the RSS leadership been drawn directly into politics, or 
into the work of the other affiliates, they would have lost 
the aura of detachment which provides them their legitimacy 
as teachers, "cultural" commentators, and. arbitrators. 
Moreover, they genuinely fear that the central values of 
the RSS would be seriously ccnprcmised by the compulsions 
of bargaining in the political arena. 

This fear of involvement in politics brings to mind 
Max Weber’s discussion of an ethics of ultimate ends and an 
ethics of responsibility. 2 RSS theorists argue that poli¬ 
tics, as presently practiced, involves morally questionable 
means and therefore should be kept at a certain distance. 3 
Those swayamsevaks who "work in the world," by participa¬ 
ting in the affiliates or other organizations, are required 
to wrestle with ethical paradoxes forced on them by an 
imperfect world. This tension between the ethical absolu¬ 
tism of the RSS and the relative ethics of the affiliates 
has resulted in a sense of moral superiority among RSS 
leaders, when compared to those who work in the affiliates, 
for the latter are required to assume responsibility for 
the potentially "evil" consequences of their actions. 
There are RSS leaders who do not see the two ethical stan¬ 
dards as moral opposites, but as supplementary to each 
other. They supported the formation of the affiliates, 
against the opinion of ethical absolutists like Golwalkar, 
who agreed reluctantly and out of expediency to sanction 
them. Nevertheless, ethical absolutism remains a powerful 
force among the leaders of the RSS and its affiliates. 
Many of the Jana Sangh and BJP cadre who were interviewed 
expressed misgivings about the strategies and policies 
employed to mobilize support, and there existed among them 
a certain ambiguity regarding the legitimacy of their poli¬ 
tical vocation. 

However, the RSS—the major socializing agency for the 
cadre in the Jana Sangh and the BJP (as well as for other 
RSS affiliates)—has exerted influence over both policy and 
personnel selection without abandoning its apolitical 
orientation. Full-time RSS workers (i.e., the pracharaks) 
delegated to the affiliates maintain effective control by 
determining who will be recruited and advanced up the 
ranks. As the gate-keepers in the recruitment process, 
they ensure that the cadre reflect and reinforce the core 
values of the RSS. The growth of the affiliates has forced 
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them to begin training their own full-time workers, a trend 
encouraged by the RSS. The RSS, itself experiencing an 
unprecedented expansion, is new reluctant to loan out pra- 
charaks. This development has probably not undermined the 
bonds which link these organizers since available evidence 
suggests that those full-time workers trained by the affi¬ 
liates tend to come from an RSS background. 

The socialization process for many of the affiliates 1 
recruits starts during adolescence when they join the RSS. 
Young swayamsevaks who do not respond to the nationalist 
belief system of the RSS or. exhibit the requisite leader¬ 
ship characteristics either leave it or are. not given 
greater responsibility. Those that do remain during this 
sifting process develop strong bonds with their fellow 
swayamsevaks. Other members of the RSS become, to borrow a 
phrase from George H. Mead, the "significant audiences" 
whose opinions are valued, whose appreciation is sought, 
and who are important sources for duty and pride. 4 To 
remove oneself from colleagues (or to be removed from 
them), as Vasantrao Krishna Oke discovered, is to - risk 
losing a part of one's self-identity. The cement which 
binds the swayamsevak to ihe affiliate is, we believe, the 
emotional ties he has developed with other RSS colleagues 
who have shifted to the affiliate. Indeed, we believe that 
these personal bonds play a much greater role in tying the 
RSS member to the affiliate than any ideological or policy 
issues. This relationship is further strengthened by con¬ 
tinued association with them in the affiliate's work and in 
RSS activities. 

The swayamsevaks included in the survey, as noted in 
Chapter 5, tended to perceive political participation as an 
extension of their former RSS activities. For the more 
committed, participation was gratifying not necessarily for 
the material rewards or the power that are potentially 
theirs, nor even the policy positions espoused by the par¬ 
ty. The political task, like the "cultural" task in the 
RSS, was to mobilize people to support the belief system of 
the RSS. But perhaps most gratifying was the opportunity 
to continue association with colleagues who had gene 
through RSS training. Indeed, if this were not so, the 
Jana Sangh, which was seldom able to distribute pa t ronage 
and power, could not have elicited such sustained commit¬ 
ment on the part of its cadre. 

Clearly, there were many in the organizational and 
parliamentary wings of the Jana Sangh—and BJP—whose moti¬ 
vations were not based on ideological ccmriitment or per¬ 
sonal bonds to old comrades, a fact which party leaders 
acknowledged and which concerned them. They attempted to 
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keep such people in check by elevating the most committed 
(i.e., the full-time pracharaks ) to the more important 
decision-making positions, and especially to the critical 
position of organizing secretary. These former full-time 
RSS workers monitored party activities and formed the steel- 
frame of the party bureaucracy. They collectively served 
as the gate-keepers for recruitment and advancement, the 
formula tors of party consensus, and the key communicators 
between different levels of the party, and between the 
party and the RSS. 

The affiliates, because they depend on the RSS to 
train organizational workers, often have to depend on the 
RSS to begin work in new areas and among new groups. For 
example, Jana Sangh leaders pressured the RSS to take a 
more active role among the scheduled castes and tribals, 
and in rural areas. There was even seme pressure to open 
its ranks to Christians and Muslims. During the 1977-1980 
Janata period, seme of the senior Jana Sangh figures at the 
center, in an effort to protect the Jana Sangh group’s 
secular credentials (and thus make it more acceptable to 
its alliance partners), openly put pressure on the RSS to 
adopt a more liberal attitude towards non-Hindus. The BJP, 
as it seeks to build an organizational structure, is trying 
to prove its good standing in the "family" of affiliates in 
order to insure the availability of skilled party workers. 

When neither the RSS nor the affiliate can supply a 
member of the "family" with cadre in sufficient numbers, it 
is forced to turn to other sources. Its first preference 
is likely to be other RSS affiliates. When even that is 
not sufficient, it must look further afield; that happened 
on a large scale during the early years of the BJP. But 
that accommodation to "outsiders" aroused complaints regar¬ 
ding "indiscipline” among party leaders, which was the 
proximate cause for tightening up the party structure in 
1983. Accordingly, the party decided to regulate organiza¬ 
tional recruitment and advancement more closely to ensure 
greater conformity with what were considered legitimate 
behavioral ard ideological norms. In short, preference is 
likely to be given to swayamsevaks. But the dilemma facing 
all the affiliates is that organizational cohesiveness may 
get in the way of mobilization objectives. So far, no 
affiliate has been willing to weaken the symbiotic links 
between it and the RSS in any substantial way. 

The reluctance of the brotherhood of pracharaks to 
weaken the symbiotic links been the RSS and the affiliates 
can be traced, in our view, to two objectives of prime 
importance to them: (1) A sense of community must be main¬ 
tained among the pracharaks, and (2) the affiliates’ 
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coTtnitment to their "mission” (i.e., applying the world 
view of the RSS to their area of work) must be sustained. 
The RSS training and its ideology pay special attention to 
the importance of group solidarity • Those swayamsevaks who 
become pra char aks have demonstrated the greatest ocmrnitment 
to each other and to the ideology. The pracharaks' sense 
of community is sustained by working together on a "mis¬ 
sion" in the affiliates. The RSS itself provides frequent 
occasions to reinforce interpersonal bands (e.g., daily 
shakha programs, caitps, periodic meetings of pracharaks 
from all affiliates, rituals). In addition, the sacrifices 
demanded of pracharaks enhance the value of the brother¬ 
hood, Most are bachelors who have opted to live under 
austere physical conditions. 5 Many have also cut virtually 
all their ties with their own families. Recruiting a sub¬ 
stantial number of "outsiders into the key positions of the 
affiliates would dilute the distinctiveness that makes the 
organizational cadre a community, as well as undermine the 
organization's oommitment to the "mission" of the brother¬ 
hood. 6 To reduce the chances of this occurring, the bro¬ 
therhood has constructed highly centralized structures and 
kept key positions in their own hands, enabling them to 
regulate entry and promotion throughout the organization. 
Increasingly, as the affiliates are forced to train their 
own full-time workers, they have tried to sustain their 
sense of community in the RSS brotherhood by giving prefer¬ 
ence to other swayamsevaks . 

Regarding its "mission," the RSS brotherhood considers 
itself the vanguard of a movement to restructure the domes¬ 
tic order in authentically indigenous terms and without the 
help of external legitimizing agents or ideologies. It has 
ideological comrades in many other Third World states where 
similar movements have become very attractive as symbols of 
the reassertion of the dignity of people who feel they have 
been exploited. Like these comparable movements, the Hindu 
revivalism advocated by the RSS has a populist orientation 
which opposes concentrations of power and wealth as disrup¬ 
tive of the social solidarity required to sustain the 
political and cultural autonomy of India. Moreover, such 
concentrations of power and wealth are viewed as advancing 
the cause of such "foreign" ideologies as capitalism and 
communism. With the continued challenge to traditional 
norms and social structures, the RSS message is likely to 
remain a potent competitor for the loyalty of people 
seeking a new ordering principal in their lives that does 

not require a ocmplete rejection of indigenous symbols and 
beliefs. 
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Notes 


1. Movements comparable to the RSS are discussed in 
Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints: A Study of 
the Origins of Radical Politics (London: Weidenfeld & Nich¬ 
olson, 1966), a study of the puritan movement in England; 
and James W. White, The Sdkagakkal and Mass Society (Stan¬ 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1970), the study of a 
Japanese religious organization and its political affili¬ 
ate, the Komeito. Also see Rosabeth Moss Kanter's study of 
American communes in Commitment and Community: Communes and 
Utopias in Sociological Perspective , (7th printing) (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1981)* 

2. For a discussion of the two ethical standards, see 
Max Weber, "Politics as a Vocation," in Hans H. Gerth, C. 
Wright Mills, eds., From Max Weber; Essays in Sociology 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), pp. 77-128. 

3. This is not an uncommon reaction of normative 
groups to politics. Amitai Etzicni, for example, points 
out that leaders in normative organizations, in order to 
build moral camiitment to themselves, seek to avoid instru¬ 
mental activities and positions. Etzioni, Comparative 
Analysis of Complex. Organizations , pp. 217-218. 

4. A theoretical discussion of "significant audiences" 
in George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society , ed. by Charles 
W. Morris (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 

149-ff. 

5. According to Leon Festinger and J. Merrill Carl- 
smith, the more it "costs" a person to do something, the 
more "valuable" he will consider it, in order to justify 
the psychic "expenses" required. See their article on the 
process in "Cognitive Consequence of Forced Compliance," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology , 58 (March 1959), 
pp. 203-210. 

6. For a discussion regarding the importance, of social 
homogeneity on group cohesiveness, see Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter, op. cit., pp. 93-94. 
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RSS ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


I. sarsanghchal ak 

II. Kerdriya Karyakari Mandal (Central Working Committee) 

A. General Secretary 

1. Assistant General Secretary 

B. Karyalaya Pranukh (Office Secretary)—respon¬ 

sible for correspondence and expenditure of 
funds. 

C. Zonal joint secretaries 

D. Program chairmen 

1. Prachar Pranukh —responsible for recruit¬ 

ment and placement of pracharaks . 

2. Shararik Shikshan —arranges physical 

exercises at shakha and canps. 

3. Baudhik Pranukh —determines songs to 

learn, books to be read, topics at 
shakha and baudhik . 

4. Nidhl Pranukh —arranges for collection of 

funds at Guzu Dakshina* 

5. Vyavastha Pranukh —coordinator of 

activities. 

III. Pkhil Bharatiya Pratinidhi Sabha (All-India Represen 
tative Assembly). This meets once a month in Nagpur. 
Resolutions are discussed and voted by the Sabha. Me fibers 
are elected by swayamsevaks over 18. 

IV. JCshefcra (Zone) 

A. Prachar ak 

V. Prant (State) 

A. Sanghchalak 

B. Karyavah 

C. Pracharak 

D. Committee 

E. Pratinidhi Sabha 
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Appendix A (Continued) 



Vxhhag (Division) 

A. Sanghchalak 

B. Karyavah 

C. Pracharak 

D. Committee 


VII. Zila (District) 

A. Sanghchalak 

B. Karyavah 

C. Pracharak 

D. Committee 


VIII. Nagar (City) 

A. Sanghchalak 

B. Karyavah 

C. Prachark 

D. Committee 


IX. MardaJ. (Neighborhood) 

A. Karyavah 

B. Committee 


X. Shakha 

A. Karyavah 

B. Mukhya Shfkshak 

C. Shlkshak 

D. GatanayaJc 


* 


* Subsequent to a decision to tax gurudakshina (offerings), 
the RSS Constitution was amended to redefine the role of 
Nidhl Pranukh, Shakha themselves were vested with 
individual responsibility in collecting donations to enable 
the RSS to operate with limits of tax exemption. 
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APPENDIX B 


PWISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ON VARIABLES 
INFLUENCING ADVANCEMENT IN THE JANA SANGH 


Multiple R 

R 2 Change in R 2 

RSS Position 

.54 

.29 

.29 

Education 

.61 

.38 

.09 

Age 

.66 

.43 

.05 

Income 

.69 

.47 

.04 

Religious Observation 

.71 

.50 

.03 

Marital Status 

.72 

.52 

.02 

Year When Joining Jana Sangh 

.73 

.53 

.01 

Caste 

.73 

.54 

.01 

Age When Joining RSS 

.74 

.54 

.00 

Age At Active Political 

.74 

.54 

.00 


Interest 


Note: Only the RSS members frcm the sample were included in 
this stepwise multiple regression in order to test if RSS 
participation were only an intervening variable. The 
results suggest that RSS participation is itself an inde¬ 
pendent variable, and that it is a far more influential 
factor than the other variables included here. 
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APPENDIX C 

JANA SANGH PERFORMANCE IN ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 


1952 Elections 1957 Elections 



Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote {%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

# * 

* * 

« * 

* • 

301 

8 

0 

0.11 

Assam 

105 

3 

0 

0.29 

* « 

4 # 

4 4 

* 4 

Bihar 

318 

44 

0 

1.15 

318 

29 

0 

1.19 

Chandigarh** 

1 

1 

0 

2.81 

4 • 

* 4 

■ • 

4 4 

Delhi** 

48 

31 

5 

21.88 

4 * 

* 4 

# # 

* 4 

Goa** 

4 * 

* 4 

4 * 


* 4 

* 4 

4 4 

* 4 

Gujarat 

188 

4 

0 

0.10 

132 

5 

0 

0.55 

Haryana 

60 

23 

2 

6.12 

55 

24 


12.02 

Himachal Pradesh 

50 

19 

0 

6.80 

4 # 

4 4 

* 4 

• 4 

Jammu & Kashmir*** 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

75 

22 

5 

24.63 

Karnataka 

211 

25 

0 

1.21 

208 

20 

0 

1.34 

Kerala**** 

117 

1 

0 

0.01 

126 

3 

0 

0.06 

Madhya Pradesh 

339 

126 

6 

5.66 

288 

126 

10 

9.88 

Maharashtra 

301 

36 

0 

1.28 

264 

18 


2.01 

Manipur 

4 * 

* * 

4 • 

« * 

4 • 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

Orissa 

• * 

» * 

• * 

* * 

4 4 

» 4 

* » 

4 * 

Punj ab 

111 

52 

0 

4.01 

86 

36 

5 

7.47 

Rajasthan 

189 

65 

11 

6.34 

176 

47 

6 

5.42 

Tamil Nadu 

• 4 

* * 

4 * 

4 * 

4 • 

4 4 

4 • 

4 4 

Tripura 

* * 

* * 

* * 

4 « 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 # 

Uttar Pradesh 

430 

210 

2 

6.64 

430 

235 

17 

9-77 

West Bengal 

250 

85 

9 

5.31 

252 

33 

0 

0.98 

Total 

2,718 

725 

35 

2.76 

2,711 

606 

51 

3-36 


<_n 

VO 


4 
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APPENDIX C Continued 


1962 Elections 1967 Elections 


■ 

Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

301 

70 

0 

1.04 

287 

80 

3 

2.11 

Assam 

105 

4 

0 

0.45 

126 

20 

0 

1.84 

Bihar 

318 

75 

3 

2.77 

318 

270 

26 

10.42 

Chandigarh 

1 

1 

0 

12.18 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

• 4 

Delhi 

* 4 

* * 

4 • 

4 4 

100 

96 

52 

33-35 

Goa 

* 4 

t * 

• • 

4 * 

56 

* t 

33 

4 t 

Gujarat 

154 

26 

0 

1.33 

168 

16 

1 

1.88 

Haryana 

54 

34 

4 

13-46 

81 

48 

12 

14.39 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 * 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

60 

33 

7 

13.87 

Jammu & Kashmir 

75 

25 

3 

17-47 

75 

29 

3 

16.45 

Karnataka 

208 

63 

0 

2.27 

216 

37 

4 

2.82 

Kerala 

133 

16 

0 

0.52 

133 

24 

0 

0.85 

Madhya Pradesh 

288 

195 

41 

16.66 

296 

265 

78 

28.20 

Maharashtra 

264 

127 

0 

5.00 

270 

165 

4 

8.18 

Manipur 

* 4 

4 * 

4 * 

* 4 

4 • 

4 4 

4 

* 4 

Orissa 

* • 

* 4 

4 * 

4 • 

140 

19 

0 

0.54 

Punjab 

86 

4l 

4 

7-59 

109 

49 

9 

9.84 

Rajasthan 

176 

94 

15 

9.15 

184 

63 

22 

11.69 

Tamil Nadu 

206 

4 

0 

0.08 

234 

24 

0 

0.00 

Tripura 

* * 

4 * 

4 4 

4 4 

30 

5 

0 

0.35 

Uttar Pradesh 

430 

377 

49 

16.46 

425 

401 

98 

21.67 

West Bengal 

252 

25 

0 

0.45 

280 

_58 _ 

1 

1.53 

Total 

3.051 

1.177 

119 

6.07 

3.588 

1,702 

257 

8.80 
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APPENDIX C Continued 


1968-1969 Mid-Term Elections 1972-1974 Elections 

Seats Contested Won Vote (%) _Seats Contested Won Vote (%) 


Andhra Pradesh 





287 

56 

0 

1.87 

Assam 





114 

3 

0 

0.27 

Bihar 

318 

303 

34 

15.63 

318 

271 

26 

11.37 

Chandigarh 





4 * 

• 4 

* * 

4 4 

Delhi***** 





100 

99 

53 

40.70 

Goa 





30 

9 

0 

0.03 

Gujarat 





168 

99 

3 

8.29 

Haryana 

81 

44 

7 

18.45 

81 

19 

2 

6.54 

Himachal Pradesh 

■ 




68 

31 

5 

7.76 

Jammu & Kashmir 





75 

32 

3 

10.03 

Karnataka 





216 

102 

0 

4.25 

Kerala 





* » 

* t 

4 * 

* * 

Madhya Pradesh 





296 

261 

48 

28.72 

Maharashtra 





270 

122 

5 

6.44 

Manipur 





60 

1 

0 

0.22 

Orissa 





* • 

* * 

* 4 

4 • 

Pun j ab 

104 

30 

8 

9.01 

104 

33 

0 

4.95 

Rajasthan 




* * 

184 

119 

8 

12.04 

Tamil Nadu 




* t 

4 4 

• * 

4 * 

* * 

Tripura 




* * 

60 

3 

0 

0.07 

Uttar Pradesh 

425 

397 

49 

17.93 

425 

401 

61 

17.12 

West Bengal 

280 

50 

0 

0.89 

280 

16 

0 

0.26 


Total 1,208 824 98 3.136 1.677 214 
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APPENDIX C Continued 



Seats 

1975 

Contested 

Elections 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

* * 

4 % 

* 4 

4 * 

Assam 

• * 


* # 

* 4 

Bihar 

# * 


4 4 

4 4 

Chandigarh 

* 4 


4 4 

* 4 

Delhi 

• * 


4 * 

4 4 

Goa 

* • 


• • 

• 4 

Gujarat 

182 

40 

18 

9-49 

Haryana 

* + 


4 * 

4 4 

Himachal Pradesh 

* * 


4 4 

4 * 

Jammu & Kashmir 

* * 


4 4 


Karnataka 

* * 


4 4 


Kerala 

* % 


4 4 


Madhya Pradesh 

* * 


4 4 


Maharashtra 

* * 


y * 


Manipur 

• * 


• 4 


Orissa 

» 4 


4 4 


Punjab 

♦ * 


4 4 


Rajasthan 

* 4 

# -* 

4 4 


Tamil Nadu 

* * 


4 4 


Tripura 

* * 

# 4 

4 4 


Uttar Pradesh 

• * 

4 * 

» 4 

Hi 

4 * 

West Bengal 

4 4 

4 4 

* 4 
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APPENDIX C Continued 

Sources. The 1952-1967 figures are taken from Craig Baxter, 
The Jana Sangh: A Biography of an Indian Political Party 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969), and 
Appendix II, Craig Baxter, District Voting Trends in India: 
A Research Tool (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1969). Subsequent election results are taken from the 
Election Commission of India's statistical reports. No 
total percentages are given in 1968-1969 mid-term elections 
or the 1972-1974 elections because of the staggered dates 
for those elections. 


Notes. *Includes elections only in the states and union 
territories in which the Jana Sangh had candidates. We 
have calcultated the results on the basis of states as 
presently constituted. 

**The Jana Sangh participated in an electoral alliance in 
the 1975 state assembly elections in Gujarat. This alli¬ 
ance won a majority of the seats (i.e., 86 seats) to form 
the state ministry. 

***Figures for 1957 and 1962 are for the Praja Parishad. 
****The Kerala assembly elections were held in 1954, 1960, 
1965, and 1967. 

*****Figures for 1972-1974 elections were taken from 1971 
election in Delhi. 
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APPENDIX D 

JANA SANGH PERFORMANCE IN PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 




1952 Elections 



1957 

Elections 



Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Seats 

Contested Won 

Vote {%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

* * 

* t 


• 

4 • 

43 

1 


0 

0.04 

Assam 

12 

2 


0 

3.64 

4 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

Bihar 

53 

2 


0 

0.42 

53 

2 


0 

0.08 

Chandigarh** 

* 4 

• • 

• 

4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 t 

4 

4 

4 4 

Delhi** 

4 

3 


0 

25.93 

5 

5 


0 

19.72 

Dadra/Nagra Haveli 

#* 

* • 

4 4 

* 

4 

4 4 

4 4 

* * 

* 

4 

4 4 

Gujarat 

4 * 

4 * 

* 

4 

* * 

* ' 

4 4 

# 

4 

4 4 

Haryana 

9 

5 


0 

7.41 

a 

6 


0 

22.75 

Himachal Pradesh 

5 

3 


0 

13-66 

* * 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

Jammu & Kashmir 

• * 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

* 

4 

4 4 

Karnataka 

25 

4 


0 

2.22 

26 

5 


0 

2.48 

Kerala 

» f 

4 4 

* 

4 

* 4 

4 4 

4 4 

# 

4 

4 4 

Madhya Pradesh 

38 

11 


0 

5.92 

36 

21 


0 

13.96 

Maharashtra 

42 

4 


0 

2.00 

44 

7 


2 

4.73 

Manipur 

* 4 

4 4 

* 

* 

4 4 

* 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

4 4 

Orissa 

* 4 

• * 


4 

4 4 

* 4 

4 4 

# 

4 

* 4 

Punjab 

13 

5 


0 

3.36 

12 

10 


0 

13.39 

Rajasthan 

22 

4 


1 

3.67 

11 

7 


0 

11.10 

Tamil Nadu 

4 • 

4 4 

* 

4 

4 * 

4 4 

* 4 

* 

4 

4 4 

Tripura 

2 

2 


0 

6.14 

4 4 

4 4 

* 

4 

4 4 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 

41 


0 

7.29 

86 

61 


2 

14.79 

West Bengal 

. 36 

6 


2 

5-59 

36 

5 


.0 

1.43 

Totals 

347 

92 


3 

3-06 

371 

130 


4 

5-93 
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APPENDIX D Continued 




1962 Elections 



1967 Elections 



Seats 

Contested 

Won 

Vote (%) 

Seats 

Contested 

Won 

VotG {%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

43 

8 

0 

1.17 

' 41 

6 

0 

1.44 

Assam 

* * 

* * 

* * 

* « 

14 

3 

0 

5.48 

Bihar 

53 

13 

0 

2.34 

53 

48 

1 

11.05 

Chandigarh** 

4 * 

* * 

* * 

* * 

1 

1 

1 

48.70 

Delhi** 

5 

5 

0 

32,66 

7 

7 

6 

46.72 

Dadra/Nagra Haveli 

• * 

* • 

* * 

* 4 

1 

1 

0 

4.00 

Gujarat 

22 

5 

0 

1.44 

4 • 

4 * 

* 4 

* 4 

Haryana 

8 

8 

3 

23.42 

9 

7 

1 

19.85 

Himachal Pradesh 

6 

2 

0 

0.94 

6 

3 

0 

19.06 

Jammu & Kashmir 

• 4 

* * 

* 4 

4 4 

6 

3 

0 

18.83 

Karnataka 

26 

7 

0 

2.68 

27 

5 

0 

2.2 5 

Kerala 

18 

4 

0 

0.68 

19 

4 

0 

1-39 

Madhya Pradesh 

36 

28 

3 

17.87 

37 

32 

10 

29.56 

Maharashtra 

44 

17 

0 

4.40 

45 

26 

0 

7.36 

Manipur 

4 4 

* * 

• * 

* 4 

4 4 

* 4 

* # 

4 4 

Orissa 

20 

* * 

# 4 

4 * 

20 

2 

0 

0.55 

Punjab 

12 

9 

0 

10,30 

13 

8 

1 

12.49 

Raj as than 

22 

11 

1 

9.28 

23 

6 

3 

9.71 

Tamil Nadu 

• 4 


* 4 

* 4 

39 

4 

0 

0.22 

Tripura 

* * 

4 * 

# 4 

4 4 

4 * 

4 4 

4 4 

4 * 

Uttar Pradesh 

86 

74 

7 

17.57 

85 

77 

12 

22.58 

West Bengal 

36 

4 

0 

1.05 _ . 

40 

7 

0 

1.39 

Totals 

437 

195 

14 

6.44 

486 

250 

35 

9.41 


ON 

ui 
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APPENDIX D Continued 



1971 Elections 

Seats Contested Won 

Vote (%) 

Andhra Pradesh 

4l 

5 

0 

1.57 

Assam 

14 

1 

0 

2.46 

Bihar 

53 

28 

2 

12.1C 

Chandigarh** 

1 

1 

0 

23.31 

Delhi** 

. 7 

7 

0 

29.57 

Dadra/Nagra Havel: 

.■ ## 

1 - 44 

* * 

• 4 

4 * 

Gujarat 

24 

5 

0 

2.22 

Haryana 

9 

3 

1 

11.19 

Himachal Pradesh 

4 

2 

0 

10.64 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6 

3 

0 

12.23 

Karnataka 

27 

2 

0 

1,90 

Kerala 

19 

3 

0 

1.40 

Madhya Pradesh 

37 

28 

11 

33.56 

Maharashtra 

45 

12 

0 

5.23 

Manipur 

* • 

* * 

* 4 

1 . * 

4 * 

Orissa 

20 

1 

0 

1.00 

Punj ab 

13 

5 

0 

4.45 

Rajasthan 

23 

7 

4 

12.38 

Tamil Nadu 

39 

1 

0 

0,02 

Tripura 

2 

1 

0 

0.49 

Uttar Pradesh 

85 

40 

4 

12.28 

West Bengal 

40 

4 

0 

0.85 

Total 

509 

159 

22 

7.35 
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APPENDIX D Continued 

Sources. The 1952-1967 election statistics are taken from 
Baxter, Jana Sangh ; and Baxter, District Voting Trends in 
India; subsequent election results are taken from Election 
Commission of India's statistical reports. 

Notes. *This table includes only those states or urtion 
territories in which the Jana Sangh ran candidates. We 
have calculated the results on the basis of states as 
presently constituted. 

**Union territories as presently constituted. 
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173, 

188 



programs, 1 

28, 

197 

and RSS cadre. 


161- 

162, 

163, 

164, 

179, 

188, 

189 

-197, 

215- 

216, 

221, 

224, 

225, 

252- 

253, 

258 


support, 172-173, 

176, 177, 182, 185, 
186, 193, 197, 
250-251 


See also Bharatiya 
Janata Party; under 
Janata party 


Janata party 

(1977) 

/ 

3 

4, 5 

, 8 (n 

5) , 12 

2 

9 

123, 

224, 

227, 

237 

constitution, 216 

t 


219 





defect 

ions 

from, 

226 

flag. 

228 




government 

(1977) 

t 


116, 

131, 

217, 

2 

20 

and Jana Sangh, 1 

4 

2, 

143, 

215- 

216, 



217- 

218, 

221-22 

2 


224, 

225, 

226, 

2 

27 

and RSS, 21 

5, 216 

9 


217, 

218, 

219, 




220-221, 222, 225, 
226, 281 

socialist group, 131 
See also Bharatiya 
Janata Party 
Janata (Secular) party 


(1979), 218 
Janata Yuva Morcha, 
122, 188, 211 
Japan, 44‘ 

Jati , 76 

Jinnah, Mohammad Ali, 
46 

Jiva , 15, 75 
Jivan-mukta , 80 
Jnana . See Knowledge 
of the truth 
Job guarantee,* 164 
Jog, Martandra, 35 
Joshi, Appaji, 127 
Joshi, Murali Manohar, 
237 

Joshi, Yadavrao, 212 

Kabbadi, 90, 92 
Kali (goddess), 17 
Kalyan Ashrams, 134 
Kanya Kumari, 138 
Karachi, 48 
Karma , 13, 14, 75 
-yoga, 14, 15, 17, 
76, 82 

-yogin , 76, 83 
Karnataka, 128, 176, 
184, 231, 

235(table) 
Conference, 133 
Karyavah, 85, 86, 90, 
191-192(tables) 
Kashivishwanath Vemple 

(Benares), 136 


Kashmir 

, 4, 4 

8, 49 

9 

136 

, 158, 

159, 

170, 

172 

, 173, 

175, 

177, 

184 

, 231, 

234, 

235, 

236 




Kat ju, 

Shiva 

Nath, 

136 

Kelkar, 

Lakshmi Ba 

i, 39 

Kelkar, 

N.C. , 

28 


Kenya, 

95, 137 


Kerala, 

215, 

230 


Kesari 

(Pune) 

, 31 


Khare, 

N.B., 

127 
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Kharpade, G.S., 27 
Khaskars, 38, 44, 

62 (n71) 

Kher, A.G., 55 
Khilafat Movement, 26 
Kinetic power of 
divinity. See 
Shakti 

Kisan Mazdoor Lok 
Paksha, 188 
KKM. See Rashtriya 

Swayamsevak Sangh, 
central executive 
committee 

Knowledge of the truth, 
75 

Kota, 177, 183, 184 
Kothari, Rajni, 14 
Kripilani, Archarya, 

172 

Krishna, Lord, 15, 75, 
136 

Krishnajanmabhoomi, 136 
Kshatriya world view, 
11, 15, 20, 27, 29, 
33, 34 

Kumari, M, Lakshmi, 139 
Kurtakoti, Dr, 

(spiritual guide), 
20 

Labor affiliate, 112, 
209-210, See also 
Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh 

"Laborized” industry, 
130 

Lai, Chaman, 48 
Lamp, 228 

Land donation program 

(1949), 111 
Landed estates 

abolition proposal, 
164, 195 

Land ownership, 158 
Lathi , 35, 90, 93 
Leader (Allahabad), 47 


Left, 82, 179 
Liberation 

Organization, See 
Mukteshwar Dal 
Life Insurance 

Corporation of 
India, 131 

Limaye, K.B., 38, 43 
"Living God," 76 
Lok Sabha, 160, 226, 
227, 234 

Lok Sangarsh Samiti 

(LSS), 131, 211, 
212, 213, 222 
Lotus, 228 

LSS, See Lok Sangarsh 
Samiti 

Lucknow, 168 

Lucknow Pact (1916), 26 

Madhok, Balraj, 119, 

125, 127, 128, 160, 
172, 173, 175, 176, 
178, 179, 180, 
181-182, 186-187, 
210, 250 

Madhya Bharat/Bhopal, 
128 

Madhya Bharat region, 
168, 178, 183 
Madhya Pradesh, 128, 
141, 165, 

166-167(tables) , 
168, 177, 178, 183, 
217, 229, 230, 

235(table) 

Madras, 10, 11, 28, 38 
Mahagujarat Janata 
Parishad, 171 
Mahajan, Pramod, 237 
Maha Punjab, 169 
Maharaja of Kashmir, 49 
Maharashtra, 2, 34, 35, 
38, 40, 45, 109, 

128, 171, 184, 

235(table) 

Maharashtrian Hinduism, 
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6, 12, 30, 45, 109 
Mahavir, Bhai, 110, 

158, 184 

Mahendra (king of 
Nepal), 209 

Mahratta community, 28 
Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act, 213 
Makar Sankrant (RSS 

festival), 93, 209 
Malabar coast riots 
(1921), 27-28 
Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 
26, 28 

Mandal (neighborhood) 
level, 86, 189, 
191-192(tables) 
Marathi (language), 116 
-speaking districts. 

See Bombav; 

■ 

Maharashtra 
Marga Darshan Mandal 
(VHP advisory 
group), 136 
Maruti (god), 35 
Marxism, 228 
Masani, Minoo, 179 
Maths , 35 

Maya . See Illusion 
May Day, 131 
Mazdoor Sangh. See 
Bharatiya Mazdoor 
Sangh 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, 15 
Mead, George H., 252 
Medicine, 158 
Meditation, 75 
Meenakshipuram, 4, 238, 
249 

Menon, V.K. Krishna, 

172 

Mewar, 177 

Millenial movements, 14 
Mimansa (writer), 14 
Minimum wages, 164 
Mitra Mela (secret 
society), 17 


Moghe, M.V., 213 
Moksha , 13, 19 
Monasteries. See Maths 
Monism, 15, 75 
"Monopoly houses," 185 
Monotheism, 18 
Mookerjee, Shyama 
Prasad, 112, 
125-127, 128, 157, 
158, 159-160, 161 
death (1953), 160 
Moon, Penderel, 47 
Mother Goddess, 15, 16, 
77 

Mother India, 77, 109 
Motherland 

(publication), 116 
Mountbatten, Louis, 47, 
115 

Muhammed, Bakshi 
Ghulam, 170 
Mukhya shikshak, 85, 

86, 90, 91, 94, 
191-192(tables) 
Mukteshwar Dal, 38 
Mule, Madhavrao, 111, 
241(nl2) 

Munje, Balkrishna 

Shivram, 28, 31, 

32, 33, 37, 39 
Muslim League, 26, 45, 
46-47, 55, 233 
National Guard, 46, 

47 

Muslims, 2, 11, 18, 20, 
27, 28, 30, 33, 46, 
72, 83, 126, 159, 
171, 177, 185, 193, 
194, 195 (table), 

205(n90), 215, 227 
mosques, 135, 136 
separatist movement, 
45 

women, 236 

See also Hindu-Muslim 
riots; Khaskars; 
Khilafat Movement; 
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Muslim League; 
under Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh 

Nagar (city) level, 86, 
189, 

191-192(tables) 
Nagpur, 32, 33, 34, 36, 
41, 45, 94, 113, 

135 

shakha , 42 

Nagpur Hindu Sabha, 32 
Namaste sada vatsale 
matribhume , 91 
Narain, Raj, 218 
Narayan, Jaya Prakash, 
121, 142, 143, 187, 
210, 211, 213, 222, 
227 

National Commission on 
Labour, 7 8 

National Conference, 

49, 170, 171, 177 
National Coordination 
Committee, 187, 

188, 210-211 
National Democratic 
Alliance, 233 
National Democratic 
Front, 159, 160 
National electoral 
alliance, 182 
National integration, 
158, 164 

Nationalism. See under 
Hindu revivalism; 
Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh 
Nationalist Democratic 
Conservative Party, 
181 

Nationalist Democratic 
Con servative Party, 
181 

Nationalist movements, 
2, 10, 11, 45 
Nationalization, 130, 


179 

National 

reconstruction, 34 
National service 
scheme, 186 
National solidarity, 

139 

National Volunteer 
Corps. See 
Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh 
Nation-God, 81, 90 
Naval mutiny (1946), 

109 

Nav nirman , 121 
Naxalites, 121 

Nehru, Jawaharlal, 52, 
54, 55, 112, 126, 
127, 150-151(n60), 
162, 181-182 
death (1964), 172 
Nehru, Motilal, 32, 33 
Neogy, K.C., 127 
Nepal, 209 
New left, 82 
News agencies, 116, 117 
New society student 

movement. See Nav 
nirmAn 

Newspapers, 18-19, 
115-117 

Noncooperation movement 
(1920), 26-27, 31, 
32 

Nondualist philosophy. 
See Advaita 

Non-Hindu assimilation, 
95 

Nonviolent protest, 19, 
20, 27, 29, 31-32, 
51, 118 

Northwest Frontier, 45 
Nuclear weapons, 175, 
235 

Oke, Vasantrao Krishna, 
110, 111, 125, 161, 
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162, 188, 252 
Organic society, 72, 82 
Organiser (Delhi), 115, 
116, 161, 163, 211, 
223, 225, 232 
Orissa, 235(table) 

OTC. See Rashtriya 

Swayamsevak Sangh, 
Officers 1 Training 
Camps 

Overseas affiliates, 

95, 136-137, 209, 
212, 213 

Pachalegoankar Maharaj 
(Hindu saint), 38 
Pakhtoons separatist 
movement, 175 
Pakistan, 126, 127, 

158, 162, 170, 175. 
See also East 
Pakistan; 

India-Pakistan war; 
Northwest Frontier; 
Sind; West Pakistan 
Pal, Bipin Chandra, 15 
Palekar Award (1979) , 
117 

Panchjanya (weekly), 

116 

Pandits , 35 
Pan-Islam, 28 

•m 

Paramahansa, 

Ramakr.ishna, 14 
Paramilitary groups, 

38, 40, 44, 48 
Paranjpe, L.B., 37 
Parkash, Brahm, 176 
Parmanand, Bhai, 38 
Participatory 

democracy, 121 
Patel, Vallabhbhai, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 124, 125, 
127, 150-151(n60), 
182 

Physical training 


department, 86 
Pingale, Moropant, 212 
Pitrubhu, 34 
Political affiliate. 

See Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh; Jana Sangh 
Portuguese enclave. 

See Dadra-Nagar 
Haveli 

Pracharak, 85, 87-88, 
93, 94, 108, 109, 


110, 

in. 

112, 

113, 

115, 

119, 

125, 

127, 

128, 

140, 

141, 

142, 

162, 

188, 

189, 


251- 

252, 

253-254. 

See 

also 

Jana 


Sangh , and RSS 



cadre 

Praja Parishad (Hindu 
party, Kashmir), 
159, 160, 170, 171 
Praja Socialist party, 
172, 181 
Pranam, 90, 93 
Prantiya pratinidhi 
sabhas , 86, 142 
Pratap, Rana, 93 
Presidency capitals. 

See Bengal; Bombay; 
Madras 

Private enterprise, 158 
Provincial chief 

V 

executives, 41, 43, 
44, 50, 111 
Provincial pracharak, 
44, 53 

Puju , 93, 135 
Pune, 38 

Punjab, 4, 16, 17, 28, 
38, 45, 46-47, 50, 
118, 128, 136, 176, 
177, 178, 238 
chief executive. 111 

coalition government, 
46, 47 
elections. 
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166—167(tables), 
169-170, 180, 184, 
229, 232 
greater, 169 
partition (1947), 

47, 249 

Punjabi (language), 

169, 170, 176 
Punyabhu , 3 4 
Purification, 247 
Purusha , 72 

Quit-India Movement 
(1942), 44, 108, 

118 

Radical groups, 121, 

123 

Rahman, Abdul (sheikh), 
2 05(n9 0) 

Rai, Lajpat, 29 
Rajas , 76 
Rajasthan, 

166-167(tables), 
168-169-, 177, 183, 
184, 217, 229, 

235 (table) 

Rajasthan-Ajmer, 128 
Rajputs, 28 
Raju, P.T., 14 
Rajya Sabha, 184 
Rakhi , 92 

Raksha Bandhan (RSS 
festival), 92 
Ram (god), 34, 35, 93, 
135 

Ram, Jagjivan, 218, 

224, *225 

Ramakrishna, Swami, 42 
Ramakrishna Mission and 
Order, 17 

Ramanuja (writer), 14 
Ramdas Swami (Hindu 
saint), 35, 93 
Ramjanmabhoomi, 135 
Ramj anmabhoomi 
Liberation 


Committee (RLC), 

135 

Ram-Navami festival, 35 

Ramrajya, 229 

Ram Rajya Parishad, 168 

Ram Sema, 40 

Ramtek (village), 35 


Ranade, 

Eknath 

, 53, 

54, 

110, 

111, 

113, 

137, 

138, 

212 

139, 

161, 

162, 

Rao, N.T 

. Rama 

, 233 


Rashtra, 

218, 

220, 

229 


Rashtra Mimansa 

(Savarkar) , 43 
Rashtra Sevika Samiti 
(women 1 s 

affiliate) , 38-39 
Rashtra Shakti 

(weekly), 116 
Rashtriya Mandal 
(Congress 
affiliate), 31 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) (1925), 
1, 17, 26, 30, 31, 
33, 232 

activists, 108, 109, 


110, 

111, 

112, 

113, 

114, 

115- 

116, 

118, 

125, 

127, 

129, 

144, 

157, 

208, 

210, 

212, 

220, 

237, 

249 


activities, 

85, 

89, 

90, 

91, 9 

2, 95 

, 98 

affiliates. 

2, 3 

, 4, 

7, 3 

8-39, 

56, 

78, 


80, 81, 87, 95 
106 (n91), 112, 113, 
114, 116, 117-137, 
138-139, 141-142, 
143, 144, 208, 209, 
213, 215, 216, 250, 
251-254* See also 
Jana Sangh, and RSS 
cadre; individu al 
names 
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banned 

, 3 

/ 

4 

2, 

4 

7, 

50, 

51- 

52 

f 

53 

f 

54, 

55, 

109 

/ 

1 

10, 


115, 

118, 

139, 


208 

r 

212, 

249 







base, 

2, 

38 

f 

45 




branches. See 
Shakhas 
camps, 94-98 
central assembly, 
86-87, 89 
central executive 
committee (kendriya 
karyakari mandal 
[KKM]), 53, 54, 87, 

88, 89, 94, 209, 
211, 225, 226 

civil disobedience 
campaign (1948), 53 
committees, 86, 94 
communications, 
114-115, 116 
constitution (1949), 
54, 55, 86, 87, 88, 

89, 124 

defection from, 43, 
45, 113 

departments, 86 
discipline, 35, 36, 
76, 83, 84, 91-92, 
247, 248 
and economic 

problems, 77, 81, 
111, 139, 140-141, 
211, 250 

educational programs, 
140, 141 

educational role, 
36-37 

as egalitarian, 

81-82, 95 

examination, 97-98 
expansion, 37, 38-40, 
45, 49, 114, 118, 
122, 142, 209, 215 
"family, 11 2-3, 4, 37, 
96, 115, 116, 143, 


208, 250 

festivals, 92-93 
flag, 35, 36, 43, 

62 (n66), 82, 90, 
91, 93 

founder. See 

Hedgewar, Keshav 
Baliram 

Founder's Day, 92 
funding, 43, 49, 93, 
113 


General Secretary 
(Sarkayavaha), 37, 
38, 43, -53, 87, 88, 
89, 111, 113, 114 
and government, 114, 
196, 209, 210, 
211-213, 214-215 


and government 

employees, 39, 115 
headquarters, 113 
ideology, 5-7, 11, 

30, 39, 43, 71, 72, 
74-83, 84, 111, 

144, 196-197, 238, 
248, 250, 254 
and Indian culture. 


72-73, 77-78, 220, 
247, 248 

initiation rite, 84 
leadership, 2, 3, 4, 
37, 38, 41, 44, 51, 
56, 80, 82-83, 108, 
109-110, 111, 113, 
143, 144, 220, 251. 



See also 
Sarsanghchalak 

meetings, 36. S_ 

also Shakhas 
members, 2, 6, 7, 36, 
38, 39, 45, 109, 
222, 249. See also 
Swayamsevaks 
military section, 3$, 
44 


military training, 46 
and Muslims, 220, 
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222, 223 

and nationalism, 81, 
117, 127, 208, 248 
and non-Hindu 

members, 222-223 
objectives, 2, 3-4, 

5, 96-97, 108 
Officers' Training 
Camps (OTC), 42, 

43, 64 (n92) , 88, 
94-98 

offices (karyalay), 
85, 88, 91 
organizational 

structure, 84-89, 
254, 256-257 
paramilitary group, 
48, 49, 109 
and politics, 3, 4, 

5, 36, 37, 40, 43, 

44, 49, 52-53, 
55-56, 77, 83, 109, 
112, 117, 118, 
123-128, 142-143, 
157, 208, 209-213, 
214, 218, 219-220, 
225, 226, 227, 
230-231, 238, 250, 
251. See also 
Bharatiya Janata 
Party; Jana Sangh; 
Janata party 

populist orientation, 
114, 254 
prayer ( Sangh 
prathana ) , 91 
publications, 

115-11"?, 137 
and publicity, 114, 
115 


111- 112, 249 

and Sikhs, 232, 238' 
and social problems, 
77, 83, 110, 

112- 113, 124, 139, 
141, 238, 249, 250 

standards, 6 
state assembly, 86 
and state government, 
3 

teachers, 84-85, 86, 
95 

tradionalists, 

108-109, 110, 111, 
118, 125, 162, 164, 
220, 237 

training, 5-6, 7, 


35-36, 

44, 

75, 

80, 

84, 89- 

98, 

111, 

r 

113, 114, 

143, 

247, 

248, 249, 

254 


uniform, 

35, 

36, 

44, 


61(n55), 94 
and women, 38-39 
worker, full-time. 

See Pracharak 
and youth, 5-6, 36, 
84-85. See also 
Student affiliate 
See also under Indian 
National Congress 
Ravana (demon king), 

34, 93 

Realization, 84 
Recruitment department, 
86 

Reddy, Sanjwa, 223 
Religious festivals, 

19, 32-33, 34, 35, 
92-93 


and public support, 
3, 46, 49, 169 
recruitment, 2-3, 4, 
39, 45, 85-86, 88, 
114, 118, 248, 249 
and refugees, 48, 
49-50, 109, 


Religious 
Religious 
1 - 2 . 
Hindu 
Republic 
26) , 

Right, 82 


recluse, 42 
revivalism. 
See also 
revivalism 
Day (January 
114, 172 
, 173, 180, 
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182 

Rig Veda (Hindu sacred 
text), 72 

Rituals* See Samskaras 
RLC. See 

Ramj anmabhoomi 

Liberation 

Committee 

Roman Catholics, 138 
RSPI, 55 

RSS. See Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh 
Rudolph, Lloyd I., 19 
Rudolph, Susanne 
Hoeber, 19 

Rural landlords party. 
See Kisan Mazdoor 
Lok Paksha 

Rural society, 18, 130, 
134, 139, 140, 230, 
248, 249 

Sabhas, 18, 28, 30, 3'2, 
39, 86 

Sadhana , 15, 91 
Sagar, 229 

Sahani, Kidar Nath, 237 
Salute. See Pranam 
Salvation, 14, 15 
Samanvaya samitis, 142, 
143 

Samkara (writer), 14, 

75 

Samskaras, 78, 83-84, 

96 

Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti, 171 
Samyukta Socialist 

party (SSP), 182, 
183, 187 
Sanghchalak 

provincial, 41, 43, 
44, 50 

RSS, 86, 87, 163 
state ( prant ), 89 
Sankalpa (newspaper), 

31 


Sannyasi , 42 
Sanskrit, 78, 91 

Sanskritized military 
terms, 6 

■H 

Sarsanghchalak (RSS 


supreme 

gu 

ide) , 

37, 

41, 54, 

80 

f 

88 - 

89, 

94 





Sattva, 76, 

78 




Satyagraha, 

19 

t 

34, 

53, 


212, 213 
Savarkar, G.D. 


(Babarao) ,* 38, 43 
Savarkar, Vinayak 

Damodar, 17, 33-34, 
35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 
44, 125, 160, 249 
Scindia, Vijaye Raje, 
228 

Scindia princely 
family, 177 
Scripts, 158, 169-170 
Secret societies, 17 
Secular nationalism, 

162 

Sekhar, Chandra, 219, 
221, 224, 225 
Self-identity, 1, 252 
Seva Bharati 

(educational 
affiliate), 141 
Shakhas, 5, 6, 7, 36, 
37, 38, 41, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 84-86, 89, 
91, 92, 93, 96, 97, 
98, 128, 215, 220 
secretary. See 
Karyavah 

Shakti, 15, 17, 75, 77 
Shankaracharya , 20, 135 
Sharirik, 95 
Sharma, Din Dayal, 29, 
158 

Sharma, Krishna Lai, 

237 

Sharma, Mauli Chandra, 
54, 158, 159, 160, 
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161, 162, 163 
Sharma, Yagya Dutt, 176 
Shastra puja , 93 
Shastri, Prakesh Vir, 
181 

Shastri, T.R.V., 42 
Sheshadri, H.V., 212 
Shikshak, 84, 90, 
191-192(tables) 
Shivaji (Maratha 

ruler), 17, 30, 90, 
92, 93 

Shraddha , 82 
Shuddhi sabhas 
(conversion 
councils), 18 
Sikh Akali Dal, 178, 

184, 232 
Sikh Akalis, 46 
Sikhs, 28, 38, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 136, 169, 
176, 185, 232, 234, 
238 

Sikkim, 235(table) 

Silk thread bracelet. 
See Rakhi 
Sind, 38, 45, 48 
"Sindu, M 232 
Singh, Brij Raj 

(maharajkumar), 183 
Singh, Charan, 216, 

217, 218, 221, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 229, 
233 

Singh, Govind, 93 
Singh, Hemendra (raja), 
183 

Singh, Rajendra, 212, 
219, 221, 227 
Sino-Indian war (1962), 
114, 172, 175 
Socialism, 72, 73, 

102-103(n46), 173, 
228, 229, 235, 236 
Socialist party 

(India), 55, 216 
labor affiliate. See 


Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
See also Praja 
Socialist party; 
Samyukta Socialist 
party 

Socialists, 122, 179, 
218 

Socialization, 7, 144, 


190, 193, 

196, 252 

Socio-economic 


"families, 

" 130 

Sohani, Anna, 

36, 37 

Sohani, S.A., 

163 

Songs, 90-91, 

93 

Soul (atman), 

83 


divine. See 
Jaoadishwar 


individual. See Jiva 
national. See Chiti 
Universal, 75 

Southeast Asia, 137, 
175, 247 

Spiritual energy. See 
Shakti 

Spiritual guide. See 
Shankarachary a 

SSP. See Samyukta 
Socialist party 

Sthaniya (block) level, 
189 

Strike 

1968, 179 
1973, 131 

right to, 164> 194, 
195 (table) 

Student affiliate, 112, 
117-119, 209. See 
also Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi 
Parishad 

Student agitations 

(1974-1975, 1979) , 
121, 123 

"Study Circles," 120 

Supreme Person, 72 

Suvarna Mrigas, 133 

Swaraj, 29 
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Swatantra party, 168, 
172, 173, 177, 181 
Swayamsevaks , 2, 5, 7, 
35, 36, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 77, 80, 89-91, 
92, 94, 98, 112, 
115, 116, 117, 128, 
157, 158, 188, 252, 
253, 254 

age groups, 84, 90 
See also Jana Sangh, 
and RSS cadre 
Sweets, 93-94 
Syncretism, 16 

Tamas , 76 Tamil Nadu 
State, 4, 

134, 138, 139, 141 
Tanzania, 95 
Tapasya , 19 
Tarun Hindu Sabha, 38 
Temples, 135-136, 249 
Territorial 

nationalism, 2 

Thana, 230 
Thengadi, Dattopant 

Bapurao, 112, 129, 
130, 131, 152(n6 8) , 
213 

Tibet, 175, 248 
Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
20, 27, 31, 74 
Tiwana, Khizr Hyat, 46, 
47 

Trade unions, 129, 131, 

: 132 (table), 215 

Transportation, 12 
.Tribal groups, 133-134, 
139, 140-141, 176 
iTruth, 75 
iTruth force. See 
Satyagraha 
Turkey, 26, 27 
Twice-born status, 18 


Udaipur, 183 
Uganda, 95 
Ulema , 28 

Underground movements, 
131, 212-213. See 
also 

Anti-corruption 

■T 

movement 
Unionists, 46 
Unitary state, 198 (n3) 
United fronts> 178, 

180, 181, 188, 209 
United News of India, 
117 

United Provinces, 26, 
28, 32, 38, 50, 55 
United States, 136 
Unity pilgrimage 
campaign, 238 
Universal suffrage, 193 
Untouchables, 29, 134, 
139, 164. See also 
Caste 

Upadhyaya, Deendayal, 
54, 110, 159, 160, 
161, 163, 172, 
173-174, 179, 180, 
185, 227, 228 
death (1968), 181 
Upanayana Samskar , 84 
Upanishads (Hindu 
texts), 75, 80 
Urban middle class, 248 
Utsav , 92-93 
Uttar Pradesh, 128, 


135, 

136, 

140, 

165 

166- 

167(tables 

) , 

168, 

172, 

177, 

178 

180, 

183, 

217, 

220 

229, 

235(table) 

Vajpayee 

, Atal Behari, 

179, 

181, 

182, 

184 

185- 

186, 

187, 

210, 

214, 

217, 

219- 

220, 

227, 

232, 

233, 

234 


235 
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Varma, Brij Lai, 214 
Varma, Ravindra, 213 
Varna , 22(nl6), 84 
Vernacular languages, 
116, 117, 250 
VHP. See Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad 

Victoria (queen of 
England), 30 
Vidyarthi Parishad. 

See Akhil Bharatiya 
Vidyarthi Parishad 
Vikramaditya (Hindu 
king), 80 

Vindhya Pradesh, 128 
Violence. See Himsa 
Vira, Raghu, 163-164 
Virtues, 74 
Vishnu (god), 35 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) (Hindu society 
affiliate), 

133-137, 140, 141, 
143, 153 (n93), 237, 
238 

overseas branches, 
136-137 

Vishwakarma (god), 131 
Vishwakarma Jayanti 

(labor observance), 
131 

Vistaraks , 87, 142 
Vivekananda, Swami. 

See Datta, 
Narendranath 
Vivekanandra Kendra 

(Hindu lay order), 
139,*143, 212 
Vivekananda Medical 
Mission, 134 
Vivekananda Memorial 
Committee, 138 
Vyas puja , 119 

Wainwright, Mary 
Doreen, 46 


Warrior world view. 

See Kshatriya world 
view 

Weapons. See Shastra 

Weber, Max, 251 
Weiner, Myron, 196 
"Welcome to New 

Students" program, 
120 

"We or our Nationhood 
Defined" 

(Golwalkar), 43 
Western norms, 10, 11, 
18, 72, 73-74, 133, 
193 

West Pakistan, 47, 49, 
111, 175 
Winter solstice 

festival. See 
Makar Sankrant 
Women's affiliate. See 
Rashtra Sevika 
Samiti 

Worker participation, 
164, 174, 

195(table) 

World War I, 31, 44 
World War II, 44, 46, 
118 

Worship. See Puja 
Yoga 

bhakti -, 76 
See also Karma, - yoga 
Yogic exercises, 90 
Young India Society. 

See Abhinava Bharat 
Society 

Yuva Janata, 122 

Zilla (district) 

committee, 86, 94, 
191-192(tables) 
Zimmer, Heinrich, 80 
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